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NOTE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

portrait in Vol. I. is a repro- 
dnction of one of two in Cottle's 
"Early Recollections." The ori- 
ginal was engraved from a crayon 
drawing, made for Cottle by Robert Hancock, 
in 1796, — the year in which Coleridge pub- 
lished his first volnme of poems. It represents 
Coleridge in the identical bine co^t and white 
waistcoat, in which he persisted in preaching 
his first sermon, and was considered, Cottle 
informs ns, an excellent likeness. The drawing 
may be seen at South Kensington, in the 
National Portrait Gkfcllery. 

The view of Greta HaU, in Vol. II., will 
enable the reader easily to follow the elaborate 
description of the house by Sara Coleridge, by 
doing which he will acquire quite a store of 
information about the domestic life of the Cole- 
ridges and the Southeys. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




§ 1. 

•THE EVENTS OP COLERIDGE'S 

LIFE. 

*' A noticeable man, with large grej eyes." — Wordsworth, 

" A mind foreyer 
Voyaging through strange seas of thoaght, alone." — lb, 

** Only his mind the master of a treasure." 

B, and F.'s *' Monsieur Thomas." 

" Never so hopeful and so sweet a spirit 
Misfortone fell so foul on." — lb, 

« Blessings on his gentle memory, — Coleridge was a 
frail mortal"— iT. N. Coleridge: Preface to the Table 
Talk. 

'OLERIDGE has been dead now this fifty 
years, and his life is still unwritten. 
Derwent Coleridge has passed away,^ at 
the ripe age of eighty-two, and has not 
written it. Of material for it there is no lack. The 
maelstrom of personalities, of passions, religions 

* Away.l In the spring of 1883. 
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and political, that boiled round him once, — ^him, the 
gentle-hearted genius, 

" Framed for calmer times and nobler hearts," 

as he says ^ of himself, — ^is quiet. The hour should 
be near. 

He will need to be a skilful editor, who shall 
make bold to take Coleridge's measive, as poet, 
critic, philosopher, theologian, and man. Happily 
for us, our task is much more simple, — though still 
by no means easy,— only to set forth the chief events 
of his life.* 

^ SavsJ] In his poem, — A Tombless Epitaph, Cole- 
ridge snowed himself, however, in a good-humoured way, 
sufficiently combative. 

^ L\fe,'\ '' A man ought to have some special claim, 
some very particular qualifications for writing the life of 
another, wno takes upon himself this most difficult and 
delicate task. He ought to have been appointed to it by 
the subject himself, or to have some close connection with 
him— of blood or fHendship, or intimate knowledge, from 
long and deep study, and special sjnmpathy. It is true, 
these lives are but the stringing togej^her of a few out- 
standing, external facts. But it is a fallacy to imagine 
that any sketch of a man's life, however meagre, can be 
given correctly without intimate knowledge. It is like 
what Sir Charles Bell so condemns, the attempt to draw 
outlines of the human figure without knowledge of anatomy 
and of inward structure. Besides, ought such meagre, 
coarse lives to be executed at all ? " — Sara Coleridge, 
March 27, 1850 ; Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, 
2 vols., 1873 : vol. ii., p. 243. 

We have read these words with trepidation. Certainly, 
only a provisional sketch of Coleridge's whole life could be 
written, — we do notclaim to have attempted even so much, — 
without access to letters and documents which are still un- 
published : on the other hand, the lessons of biography, the 
most profitable of all studies, may be rendered futOe by 
the reticence or the over-statement of interested bio- 
graphers; and every careful student of human nature has 
''very particular qualifications for writing the life of 
another." 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom ^ October 21, 
1772, at Ottery St. Mary, in Devon. 

His father, the Rev. John Coleridge, was then 
Vicar of Ottery, and master of the King's School. 
The vicar was widely known for his learning and 
scholarship, as well as for his simple manners and 
his eccentricities. He suffered from the gout, — 
an ailment Coleridge, to some extent, inherited. 

The Rev. John Coleridge was twice married. By 
his first wife he had three daughters ; by his second, 
Ann Bowdon, — a homely-hearted, house-minding, 
unimaginative woman, according to Gillman,^ — he 
had ten children. Coleridge was the youngest of 
these. Only one of them was a daughter. 

Coleridge, when recaUing his father's eccentric 
ways, would often compare him to Parson Adams ; 
yet he always speaks of him with reverential aflfec- 
tion. He was not quite nine years old, when his 
1^.4 father died : he must have been indebted for much 
of these impressions to his *' shaping spirit of imagina- 
tion.** He ^ thus epitomizes his brethren : — " I was 

But the' last word shall- be to Derwent Coleridge : — 
" Not till the Ufe of S. T. Coleridge shall have been pub- 
lished in exte^iso, if this be ever possible, will he be truly 
known either in his weakness or in his strength.*' — Memoir 
of Hartley Coleridge^ 1851. 

* Bom.'l Wordsworth was born in 1770, Scott in 1771, 
Southey in 1774, Lander and Lamb in 1775, Campbell in 
1777 : Byron much later, — ^in 1788. 

* Gillman'] See The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
by James Gillmau : vol. i., 1838. No second volume ap- 
peared. The book breaks off at the date at which Cole- 
ridge took up his residence with the writer at Highgate. 

^ He, ^c.] Besides the memoranda we find in Gillman, 
Coleridge commenced an account of his life, in a series of 
letters to T. Poole, in 1797. But the narrative only extends 
to 1782, the year he entered Christ's Hospital. The letters 
will be found in the supplement to H. N. and S. Coleridge's 
edition of the Biographia Literaria^ This edition is thp 
second, — 1847. 

i 
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the last child, the joungest child of ten by the same 
mother, that is to say, John, William (who died in 
infancy), James, William, Edward, George, Luke, 
Ann, Francis, and myself, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
beneficially abridged Esteese ieffrrfarrf), i.e. S. T. C, 
and the thirteenth, taking in three sisters by my 
dear father's first wife, — Mary, afterwards Mrs. 
Bradley, — Sarah, who married a seaman and is lately 
dead, and Elizabeth, afterwards Mrs. Phillips, — 
who alone was bred up with us after my birth, and . 
whom alone of the three I was wont to think of as a 
sister, though not exactly, yet I did not know why, 
the same sort of sister as my sister Nancy." — 
Gillman, pp. 9-10. 

When Wordsworth observed to Lamb that the 
Coleridges were " a clever family," Lamb*s rejoinder 
was, "I know one that is." So AUsop^ relates. 
Yet this " one " was the only one, unless we include 
Hartley Coleridge, who did not succeed in life. 
The rest, in one or other of the various professions, 
held their own in the world. 

Before Coleridge was of age, death had made 
havoc among the ten. The three eldest, and three 

^ AllsopJ] Thomas Allsop, in his Letters, Conversations, 
and Recollections of 8. T, Uoleridge, 1836. Allsop's name 
only appears with the second edition, 1858. Allsop made 
Coleridge's acquaintance in 1818. His book, though ill- 
arranged, and at times injudicious, is invaluable for por- 
tions of Coleridge*s life. He survived his friend nearly 
half a century, dying in 1881, " in full possession of all 
his faculties, at eighty-four," as writes to us the son to 
whom he dedicated his book. 

Talfourd, alluding to Allsop, while speaking of their 
mutual friend, Charles Lamb, describes him as "one 
whom Lamb held in the highest esteem for himself, and 
for his devotion to Coleridge." We are happy to insert 
these words of a man of whom hard words have been 
spoken, yet who seems to us to have been singularly 
genuine and unsophisticated. 
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of the four youngest, were no more : and the latter 
included his only sister, Ann, who was but a little 
older than himself. This was an irreparable loss to 
him. This sister would have been even more to 
Coleridge than Wordsworth's and Lamb's were to 
them. He needed a sister's influence more. 

Of the next generation we must notice one or 
two. Among the sons of James, who was in the 
army, were John Taylor and Henry Nelson. The 
former afterwards became Sir John Taylor (usually 
called Mr. Justice) Coleridge, whose son is Lord 
Coleridge of Ottery ; the latter was the poet's chief 
literary executor, and married his daughter in 1829. 
The only sister of these two was mother to " The 
Martyr Bishop," John Coleridge Patteson. The 
son of Luke, the surgeon, became Bishop of Bar- 
badoes in 1824, and afterwards Warden of St. Au- 
gustine's College at Canterbury. And we must not 
forget to mention the Rev. George * Coleridge, who 
filled, afler an interval, his father's oflices'of school- 
master and vicar. 

The events of Coleridge's childhood, as recounted 
by himself, or recorded by Cottle,^ may be passed 
over. The first important landmark of his history is 

^ George,'] Compare the opening lines of the poem To 
the Rev, George Coleridge; (vol. ii., p. 99), which supplies 
some family information, and contains an allusion to the 
mother. 

^ Cottle,] See Early Recollections, chiefly relating to 
8, r. Colendge ; 2 vols. 1836. By Joseph Cottle. These 
volumes are the chief authority for important episodes in 
Coleridge's life. Cottle, the early friend of Coleridge and 
Southey, himself of about the same age, and also a poet, 
was a bookseller in Bristol from 1791 to 1798. He pub- 
lished a variety of original works, — Epics, poems for the 
use of schools, Hymns and Sacred Lyrics, a version of the 
Psalms, and the like. See Coleridge's tribute to him in 
the verses, To the Author of Poems published anony- 
mously at Bristol, There is a touch of good-natured 
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the death of his father.^ This event took place on 
October 4, 1781. In the spring of 1782 he was 
taken to London, and, after residing three months 
with a brother of his mother^s, whose name was 
Bowdou, on the 18th of July he was admitted, 
through the influence of Judge BuUer, at one time a 
pupil of his father^s, to Christ's Hospital. For the 
next nine years Christ's Hospital was, practicallj, his 
home. He remained at Hertford, whither the 
younger boys went for a time, only a few weeks. 

Any one who would form- a distinct idea of this 
period of Coleridge's life, should ramble an hour in 
and round Christ's Hospital, on a half holiday. And 
be must not forget to substitute, in his fancy, old 
Newgate Market for Paternoster Square. Lamb 
has drawn * a vivid picture of the school in his day, 
in which he dwells particularly on the miseries and 
hardships of the younger boys. In his conversation he 
would let fall hints that his sketch had been made 
up out of Coleridge's^ experience, and the arch- 
romancer himself — Coleridge, we mean, — ^grows 
lachrymose over his early pains. But to think of 
Coleridge only as a shy, shrinking, miserable boy, is 
to form, a fancy picture. Though he often indulges 
in pathetic reminiscences * of his youthftil wretched- 
humour abbut the gossiping little publisher, which makes 
us like him, even when we do not trust him. 

A second edition of Cottle's work, in one volume, was 
issued some years later. 

* Father.] The Rev. John Coleridge was vicar of Ottery 
from 1760 to 1781. 

* Drawn , ^c] In his essays — * * Recollections of Christ's 
Hospital," and " Christ's Bospital tiie-and-tbirty Years 
ago.^' 

* Coleridge's.'] Gillman solemnly puts the whole be- 
tween inverted commas, as Coleridge's very own words. 

* Beminiscencea.] For example, see Gillman, chap, i., 
which, by the way, abounds in errors, — Coleridge's, and 
his own. 
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ness, Coleridge, as H. N. Coleridge admits,^ could 
not, on the whole, have been unhappy at Christ's 
Hospital. Some hardships, no doubt, he under- 
went: on the other hand, he was not so yoimg 
as many boys are, when they enter a public school. 
Lamb entered in his eighth year: Coleridge was 
nearly ten. Moreover, he had already been several 
years in the Grammar School at Ottery. He had a 
constitution sufficiently delicate ; yet it was only in 
his last year, and then through his own folly,^ that he 
became familiar with the sick-ward. His solitari- 
ness would be of his own seeking. He had a 
winning and affectionate disposition, a temperament 
by nature joyous and social, and a fund of healthy 
humour. He was just the boy that other boys would 
like. Lamb, as we see, worshipped him. If it is 
true he was " cast in gentle mould," if his feelings 
were easily wounded ; still, " shy " is not the word 
for him. A book and his own thoughts he might 
often prefer to a game. Yet we know that he could 
swim. And he liked to hear his own voice. He 
would lie on the school roof, and look up at the 
sky ; ® yet he was always glad, he tells us, to be 

* Admits.] In his sketch appended to the Bioffraphia 
Literariaj 2nd edition, 1847. * 

* Folly.'] He swam across the New River in his clothes, 
and remained m them. Need we wonder to hear of jaundice 
and rheumatic fever, and that ^* full half the time from 
seventeen to eighteen was passed in the sick-ward"? — 
Gillman, p. 33. 

^ Sky.] This interesting biographical incident, gleaned 
from Wordsworth's Prelude, Book VI., is sufficiently- 
valuable to justify us in quoting the passage : — 

" Of rivers, fields, 
And groves I speak to thee, my Friend ! to thee, 
Who, yet a liveried schoolboy, in the depths 
Of tlie huge city, on the leaded roof 
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spoken to in the streets/ and allowed to discuss his 
dreams and books. There was a naive candour and 
simplicity about the boj, which would oflen provoke 
friendly notice : then his words ^ would flow on, 
even in those early days, in a smooth and musical 
current, — 

*' Winning its way with extreme gentleness." 

When we wander through Christ's Hospital, we 
like to picture Coleridge, with his bare black head, 
— so early white, — and his gown tucked under the 
red belt. We hear him, after getting out of bed, 
muttering over the charm ^ for cramp : — 

" The devil is tying a knot in my leg ! 
Mark, Lake, and John, unloose it, I beg ! — 
Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus ! " 

We can see him lounging into the " grub shop," or 
lying on a bench in the sun, reading Shakspere or 
Homer. And was he a " trencher boy," or a "jack 
boy," or what ? Was he one of those who sang at All 
Hallows* Church, and received a penny and a paper 

Of that wide edifice, thy school and home, 
Wert ased to lie and gaze upon the clouds 
Moving in heaven ; or, of that pleasure tired, 
To shut thine eyes, and by internal light 
See trees, and meadows, and thy native stream, 
Far distant, thus beheld from year to year 
Of a long exile." 

* Streets,] ** In my friendless wanderings on onrleave- 

days highly was I delighted if any passenger, 

especially if he were dressed in black, would enter into 
conversation with me. For I soon, . . &c. &c. '. . . ." — 
Biographia Literaria, ch. i. 

^ Words.] Vox et praeterea nihil exclaims Hazlitt, in a 
cross-grained mood. 

» Charm.] See Table Talk, June 10, 1832. 
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of raisins ? And did he bend a meek ear, as he re- 
turned, to the song of the street-boys, — 

" Come," little blue-coat boy, 

Come, come, come 5 
Sing for a penny, 

And chant for a plnm " ? 

And can it be that it was after conducting the Lord 
Mayor from the Mansion House, to hear the Easter 
Sermon, with " He is risen ! " pinned on his left 
breast, that he wrote his poem, The Nose f 

Lamb, in his account of Chris t*s Hospital, to 
which we have before alluded, thus apostrophizes his 
friend : — *' Come back into memory, like as thou 
wert * in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope 
like a fiery column before thee — the dark pillar not 
yet turned — Samuel Taylor Coleridge — Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard ! — How have I seen the casual 
passer through the cloisters stand still, intranced 
with admiration (while he weighed the disproportion 
between the speech and the garb of the young 
Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and 
sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or 
Flotinus (for even in those years thou waxedst not 
pale at such philosophic draughts), or reciting Homer 
in his Greek, or Pindar — ^while the walls of the old 
Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired 
charity-boy ! " 

The head-master of Christ^s Hospital, in Cole- 
ridge's time, was Bowyer. From the Biographia 
Literaria and other ^ sources, as well as from LamVs 

* CoTne, ^eJ] We refer the reader to an interesting 
article, Eeminiscences of Chrises Hospital, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, Feb. 1884. 

" As thou wertJ] Lamb's essay, Christ's Hospital fivS' 
and-thirty Years ago, was written about 1820. The first 
<< Essays of Ella'* were collected in 1823. 

' Other, ^0,1 We find, for instance, some amusing 
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two papers, we get a fairly distinct idea of Bowyer. 
His system of discipline was marked by some 
ferocity/ but his system of teaching was thorough. 
Coleridge became a good scholar. 

The tendency to eccentricity, and the curious lack 
of balance, which accompanied Coleridge through life, 
showed themselves early. On one occasion, in a 
moment of excitement, he swims across a river in 
his clothes ; on another, having met with kindness 
from a shoemaker and his wife, he decides to be 
apprenticed to that trade ; the shoemaker even 
calling on Bowyer to make arrangements, so set ^ was 
the boy's purpose. While he was still a Blue-coat 
boy, his brother Luke walked, for a time, the 
London Hospital. Coleridge paid visits to the 
hospital. Accordingly, he conceived a strong desire 
to be a surgeon.' Being deeply read in Voltaire, 
and the like, — a stranger he had made friends with. 



anecdotes in the Table Talk. — See May 27, 1830, and 
Jpril 16, 1832. 

^ Ferocity.] " A man, whose severities, even now, not 
seldom furnish the dreams by which the blind fancy would 
fain interpret to the mind the painful sensations of distem- 
pered sleep." — Bioyraphia Literaria, chap. i. 1817. 

Coleridge had forgotten Lamb's injunction. — ^* Old 
Jimmy Boyer," writes Lamh to Coleridge, in 1814, "is 
gone at last. . • . Lay thy animosity against Jimmy in 
the grave." 

^ Set] After this, it is interesting to find Coleridge 
writing to Cottle, in 1796 : — " It is my duty and business 
to thank God for all his dispensations, and to believe them 
the best possible ; but, indeed, I think I should have been 
more thankful, if he had made me a journeyman shoe- 
maker, instead of an ' author by trade.' " 

' StirffeonJ] " Nature, who seems to have meant you 
for half-a-dozen different things when she made you, meant 
you for a physician among the rest." — Southey to Cole- 
ridge, June 13, 1808. Coleridge would have mside a good 
physician. 
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paid a subscription for him at a circulating library/ 

— he objected to become a clergyman, on the ground, 

as he informed Bowyer, that he was an infidel. For 

this he received a sound flogging, which in after 

years he described ^ as just and judicious. 

Coleridge tells us he was " friendless " in London, 

and had few visitors. We should discount * his 

statements a little. We have been able to gather 

that his brother Luke, while in London, did not 

neglect him. Most other near relatives, so far as 

we know, lived a long way off, and naturally would 

be rare visitors. He touches with subtle feeling and 

delicacy on his loneliness, in his exquisite poem, 

Frost at Midnight, written over the cradle of his 

first child. He describes how he would sit, at 

school, watching the " film which fluttered on the 

grate," 

** With most believing mind, 
Presagefiil ; " 

how he would dream of his " sweet birth-place," and 

^ lAbraryJl Indiscriminate reading is a questionable 
gain to a boy, who will seldom be able to arrange or weigh 
Uie value of his stored-up ideas. An intelligent, reflecting 
boy takes infideUty naturally, as a child the measles ; 
which, however, with reasonable attention, are by no 
means dangerous. 

« Described,'] In the Table Talk, May 27, 1830. 

' Discount y ^cA Let us say it, once for all, — we must 
not accept, unchallenged, any of his statements, but ex- 
apiine each as warily as if it were a quotation he was 
making from some poet. That Coleridge himself would be 
astonished, as well as pained, to read this note, goes with- 
out saying. 

Shall we furnish the reader with a single — and singular 
—example of Coleridge's accuracy ? He says, in a letter to 
Allsop, dated Oct. 20, 1821, — " My birthday, 51 ; or, as 
all my collegiates and Mrs. Coleridge swear, 50." Yet 
his father entered it in the register at Ottery as, *^ the 21st 
of October, 1772, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon." 
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fancy he could hear again the bells of the old tower, 
which " stirred and haunted him *' — 

'' Most like articulate sounds of things to come." 

And during school-hours, too, his mind would 
wander : — 

** And so I brooded all the following mom, 
Awed by the stern preceptor's face, mine eye 
Fix'd with mock study on my swimming book : 
Save if the door half open'd, and I snatch'd 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up. 
For still I hoped to see ' the stranger's face, 
Townsman,' or annt, or sister more belored, 
My play-mate when we both were clothed alike." 

Of Coleridge*s school friends the most notable was 
Middleton, aflerwards Bishop of Calcutta. He was 
older and wiser than Coleridge, and became his 
" patron and protector.** Coleridge speaks of him 
with profound gratitude and respect, and Lamb 
describes him as " a scholar and gentleman in his 
teens.** He preceded Coleridge to Cambridge by 
two years. 

It is possible that considerable intimacy existed 
between Coleridge and Lamb towards the end of 
their school career; but Lamb was nearly three 
years younger, and he led Christ*s Hospital a year 
earlier. Their life-long bond of friendship was 
riveted later. " Egg-hot and Oronooko '* at the Cat 
and Salutation ^ could hardly have been yet. The 

^ See, ^c] Can it be that strangers penetrated into the 
school-room in this familiar fashion ? 

' TownsTnany or atmt,] These would be the Bowdons, 
with whom Coleridge's sister might occasionally stay. So 
we see he was not quite '^ friendless " in town : — as he 
admits in the Biographia Literaria, — '^ I was an orphan, 
and had scwrce any connections in London." 

^ Cat and Samtation,'] Some familiarity with the 
Salutation Inn must have existed at this time, which led 
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little too much deference on the one side and air of 
patronage on the other, the mutual relations of 
Grecian and Deputy Grecian, as ^ Lamb himself puts 
it, Surrived, to some extent, to the end. 

Coleridge describes the closing years of his life at 
school as " the era of poetry and love." " About 
this time he became acquainted with a widow lady, 
* whose son,' says he, * I, as upper boy, had protected, 
and who therefore looked up to me, and taught me 
what it was to have a mother. I loved her as such. 
She had three daughters, and of course I fell in love 
with the eldest. From this time to my nineteenth 
year, when I quitted school for Jesus, Cambridge, 
was the era of poetry and love.' " So far, Gillman 
(p. 28). Coleridge gives a rather different version 
of this love affair, in a letter to Allsop, in 1822. 
The difference in the two accounts — for Coleridge — 
is so slight, that we have little doubt that the same 
romance is alluded to. " Oh, from sixteen to nine- 
teen what hours of Paradise had Allen and I in 
escorting the Miss Evanses home on a Saturday, 
who were then at a milliner's ^ whom we used to 
think, and who I believe really was, such a nice 

them to frequent it in after years. Its little back room 
was probably a resort of Grecians. It was but a stone's- 
throw from the school, in the purlieus of the old market. 
It perished in the fire in Paternoster Square, in 1883,-- 
in the same year as The Cock, by Temple Bar, Tennyson's 
haunt. See Will Waterproqf^s Lyrical Monologise made 
at The Cock: — 

'' O plump head-waiter at The Cock, 
To which I most resort." 

* Ast ^c] Lamb writes to George Dyer, Feb. 22, 
1831, — "I can never forget I was a Deputy Grecian! 
and writing to you, or to Coleridge, besides affection, I 
feel a reverential deference as to Grecians still." 

' Millinef'a,] If Byron had only known this ! 
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lady ; — and we used Jx) carry thither, of a summer 
morning, the pillage ^ of the flower gardens within 
six miles of town " — the shy, timid boy ! — " with 
Sonnet or Love Rhyme wrapped round the nose- 

gay- 
Coleridge seems to have been thoroughly in 

earnest over this early passion. When he acciden- 
tally encountered Mary Evans in 1794, he was, as we 
shidl see, much affected. 

Foremost among " the gods " of Coleridge's poeti- 
cal " idolatry," at this time, to borrow Lamb's figure 
of speech, was Bowles. " I had just entered on my 
seventeenth year," he says, in the Biographia Li' 
teraria, " when the sonnets of Mr. Bowles, twenty 
in number, and just then published in a quarto 
pamphlet, were first made known and presented to 
me by a schoolfellow, who had quitted us for the 
university." He entered on his seventeenth year 
in Oct. 1788. The second edition of Bowles did 
not appear till 1790. So that it is to the first edition 
that he alludes, which edition appeared in 1789, and 
consisted only of fourteen sonnets. This, by the 
way. The schoolfellow was Middleton.* Edition 
after edition of Bowles issued at short intervals from 
the press, each more bulky than the former, but 
Coleridge's ardour was not ephemeral. We find 
him busy circulating Bowles's sonnets in 1796. See 
§ 3, and the sonnet To Bowles, in the text. *' The 
reader," says ^ our author, " must make himself ac- 
quainted with the general style of composition that 
was at that time deemed poetry, in order to under- 
stand and account for the effect produced on me by 

' Pillage,] Apropos of this, read the poem, Reproof 
and Reply, vol. ii., p. 360. 

^ Midaleton.'] Middleton had proceeded to Pembroke 
College in Sept. 1788. 

® Says, ^o7\ Biographia Literaria, 1817. 
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the Sonnets, the Monody at Matlock, and the Hope, 
of Mr. Bowles ; for it is peculiar to original genius 
to become less and less striking, in proportion to its 
success in improving the taste and judgment of its 
contemporaries." 

Up to the time of his entering Cambridge, what 
poems had Coleridge written? Many,^ no doubt, 
which have perished. Of such as are still in ex- 
istence, — ^with what added touches it would not be 
easy to determine, — our edition includes First Advent 
of Love (printed in 1834), Genevieve^ Lines To the 
Autumnal Moon, Time Real and Imaginary, and 
The Raven ; of school-boy exercises,* The Lapdog 
(as we have named it), and probably the two trans- 
lations from Catullus : and to these must be added 
Absence, and the numerous poems in our second 
division, dated 1789 or 1790, as well as two or three 
in our later divisions. 

Coleridge quitted Christ's Hospital, Sept. 7, 1790. 
He lost his sister Ann and his brother Luke about 
this time. The poems,® Devonshire Roads, Inside 
the Coach, and Miwec,— dated 1790, — seem to in- 
dicate his presence at Ottery late in the year. Be 
that as it may, he was not entered at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, before Feb. 5, 1791. Wordsworth, of 
St. John s, had taken his degree in the preceding 

^ Many, ^c] See Sonnet on Leaving School: — 

" Dear haunts, where oft my simple lays I sang." 

' Exercises,] Among these should be included the early 
draft of his Monody on the Death of Chatterton, to be found 
in Macmillan's edition of Coleridge's Poems, 4 vols., 1881. 

* Poems, ^c?.] Will the reader see if he can discover, 
in these three poems, the shy, moping, sensitive school-boy 
we have heard so much of? Their boisterous, and some- 
what coarse humour, is redolent of health and hope and 
good spirits. Coleridge was, when in good spirits, waggish 
and fall of humour to the end of his days. 
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January ; Southey was still unexpelled from West- 
minster. 

The period of Coleridge's residence at Cambridge 
is almost a blank ^ to us. He gained the Gold Medal 
for a Greek Ode in 1791. He was one of the se- 
lected four in the competition for the Craven Scholar- 
ship, in 1792. He sent in a second Greek Ode, in 
1793, but it did not obtain the prize. Southey has 
given a spirited rendering of this poem, of which the 
original is lost. Coleridge professed to set great 
store on it, and to despise the former ; yet he prints 
some verses of the earlier Ode in a note to his poem, 
The Destiny of Nations, 

Though his mind would never be idle, — a man, 
with pen for ever in hand, like Southey, is not, for 
that, a busier thinker, or, in the higher sense of the 
word, producer, — Coleridge, there is little doubt, 
greeted with " a frolic welcome " the unaccustomed 
freedom of University life. His strictiy academical 
studies, we may safely conjecture, would be desultory 
and intermittent, especially when the influence of 
Middleton was removed. 

An old schoolfellow,^ writing of him, the year of 
his death, represents his rooms at college as a centre 
of attraction. Thither continually found their way 
youthfril enthusiasts, whose fresh-budded manhood 

" Went a-Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Foesie ; " 

others, for whom "divine philosophy" was grown 

already 

" Musical as is Apollo's lute ; " 

and many an embryo priest and politician. Religion, 

* Blank, ^c] Yet there must be many letters of his, 
of this period, in existence. 

* Schoolfellow.] Valentine Le Grice, in the GentlemarCs 
Magasiney Dec. 1834, 
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science, philosophy, poetry, politics, — ^all came alike 
to Coleridge, to read of, or be eloquent about. And 
it was a stirring time. Mirabeau,^ and Burke, and 
Pitt, and Priestley, and Robespierre, — there was no 
lack of matter, between 1790 and 1794. 

The summer of 1793 Coleridge spent in Devon.* 
We seem to catch glimpses of a happy man and 
time, in the introductory note to the Songs of the 
Pixies, written during this visit. Yet not long after 
his return to Cambridge, — before the close of the 
year, — there happened the strangest and most in- 
explicable event of his life. Coleridge was missing. 

What was the reason ? Disappointed love,^ or 
religious despondency, or debt,* or remorse? Was 
it all of these combined ? Whatever it was, we 
come unforewamed on a strangely morbid condition 
of mind and body and an acute mental crisis. 

Miss Meteyard, in A Group of Englishmen (1871), 
speaks of " a period of dissipation." We forgive her 
the word, for Coleridge uses of himself very much 
the same language. We suspect, indeed, that such 
dissipation as he darkly hints at is largely a delusion 
of his subtle fancy. But he shall state his own 
case : — 

" The only immoralities that can without the 
grossest slander be laid to my charge, were all com- 
prised within the space of the last two years of my 
college life. As I went to Cambridge innocent, so 

^ Miraheau.'] Then dead, indeed. Still, we include him. 

^ Devon.'] He resided at least a portion of this summer 
with his brother James, who now lived at Ottery, and with 
whom he visited Plymouth. See notes to Derwent Cole- 
ridge's edition of Coleridge's Poetical Works, 1852. We 
have carelessly fallen into an error in our note, vol. i., p. 10. 

' Love.] We do not think it was for " Mary E— — ," 
as Cottle suggests. 

4 Debt.] Coleridge's reasonable College expenses would 
be defrayed by Christ's Hospital. 
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I dare affirm, from the first week of my acquaintance 
with Robert Southej to this hour, Southej himself 
cannot stand more clear of all intention at violations 
of the moral law : but, ija. fact, even during mj 
career at Jesus*, the heaviest of mj offences con- 
sisted in the folly of assuming the show of vices, 
from which I was aU but free, and which in the 
comparatively few exceptions left loathing and self- 
disgust on my mind. Were I, indeed, to ^ on that 
week of my existence, in which my moral being 
would have presented to a pitying guardian angel 
the most interesting spectacle, it would be that very 
week in London, in which I was believed by my 
family to have abandoned myself to debauchery of 
all kinds, and thus to have involved myself in dis- 
reputable pecimiary embarrassments. God knows, 
80 intense was my mental anguish, that during the 
whole time I was physically incapable even of a de- 
sire. My whole body seemed stunned and insensate, 
from excess of inward suffering — ^my debts were the 
catLse, not the effect ; but that I know there can be 
no substitute for a father, I should say, — surely, 
surely, the innocence of my whole pre and post 
academic life, my early distinction, and even the 
fact, that my Cambridge extravagations did not lose 
me, nor cool for me, the esteem and regard of a 
single fellow collegiate, might have obtaiued an 
amnesty from * worse transgressions." — Gillman, pp. 
64-5. 

After this most Coleridgian statement, it is in- 
teresting to peruse the opening paragraph of Lines 
to a Friend who died of a Frenzy Fever, They 
were written in 1794. And we may also note the 
lines in Fears in Solitude, where Coleridge speaks of 

* Amnesty from,'] Does be not mean to say, '^indemnity 
for ? " 



I 
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*^ The hnmble man, who, in his youthfol years. 
Knew just so much of foUj, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise.** 

The city of refuge reached, as we have seen, was 
London. With calmer nerves came reflection ; with 
reflection, despair. Oar poet enlisted in a regiment 
of dragoons. 

Though Coleridge made an indiflerent dragoon, — 
he could neither keep on his horse nor groom it, — 
he proved a good letter- writer and fascinating story- 
teller. The sick-ward became an enchanted place 
under the spell of this necromancer, and many an 
absent sweetheart was cozened by artfully-turned 
phrases. He was ever gentle and simple, and ready 
to oblige : no wonder he became, as we are assured, 
popular with his troop. He is said ^ to have been 
betrayed into the hands of his friends, through the 
agency of a Latin legend,' which he wrote under his 
saddle. 

^ Said.'] Tbe narratives of this period of Coleridge's 
life, given by Cottle and Bowles, are unworthy of a serious 
memoir. 

^ LeffendJ] Eken, guam infortunii miserrimum estfuisse 
felicem ! 

So Dante :— 

'^ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria ! "—/«/. v. 121-3. 

Similarly, the rejected lover in Locksley Hall holds it 

'* Truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things ; " 

and Coleridge himself says, in The Pang more sharp than 
All,— 

" Twice wretched he who hath been doubly blest ! " 

c 
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Silas Comberbach ^ was formallj inscribed among 
the 15th Light Dragoons at Reading, Dec. 3, 1793, 
and was discharged, April 4, 1794, at Hounslow, 
after which he returned to Cambridge. He does 
not allude to this episode of bis life in the Piographia 
Literaria. But, for that matter, neither does he 
utter a word of his residence in Bristol. 

The closing year of Coleridge's university life can 
hardly count as belonging to it. The old ambitions 
were now abandoned. He was as one possessed, for 
restless ** onward-looking ** thoughts. His soul, like 
Melancholy's, in a poem of this year, — Melancholy, 
a Fragment, — was given over to " a mystic tumult," 
and he heard, half bewildered, half hopeful, 

" A fateful rhyme, 
Mixed with wild shapings of the unborn time." 

From April 10 to the commencement of the Long 
Vacation was but a few weeks. Wordsworth's 
earliest ^ publications. The Evening Walh and 
Descriptive Sketches, fell about this time into his 
hands. An admirer of Bowles's poems could not 
fail to admire these; and hence befell that, three 
years later, Coleridge found in William Wordsworth 
his best and truest friend. We do not mean' to 



^ Comberbach.'] Pronounce the ch like tch. If it was 
indeed Silas Tomkins Comberbach that he inscribed him- 
self, we have the S. T. C. once more. 

Lamb, in his essay on The Tvoo Races of Men, with 
somewhat indifferent taste, alludes to Coleridge under this 
title. , 

^ Earliest. ] These poems had been published in 1793. 
They could hardly have been in type in Feb. 1792, as Mr. 
Myers suggests, in English Men of Letters, on the strength 
of a letter of Miss Wordsworth. Wordsworth was in Paris 
till nearly the close of 1792. Have we really 2, or 3, in 
Miss Wordsworth's letter ? 
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Speak disparaginglj of Lamb ; ^ bnt Wordsworth 
had more Inflnence ' on Coleridge than anj other. 

With the commencement of the Long Vacation 
Coleridge yisited Oxford, where' he fell in with 
Southey. This was the second turning-point of his 
life. 

Robert Southey, of Balliol, was a noteworthy 
individual. He had been refused admission at 
Christ Church, because he had been expelled, — 
high-handedly enough, we must admit, — ^for writing 
an article^ against flogging. He held rather ad- 
vanced — or, some might say, retrograde — views on 
politics and religion, which he did not for a moment 
hesitate to defend. Like Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
he had been destined for holy orders: like them 
he stumbled' on the threshold.^ He was one of 
very few, — ^there was at least one other, Walter 
Savage Landor, — who dared to appear in hall with 
unpowdered hair ; and he never yielded the point, 
as Jean Paul Richter had done, some years before, 
" to recover^ the people's love." Here was a friend 

^ LambJ] In many directions Lamb's range was but 
limited. We doubt if his influence on Coleridge was ever 
great. 

^ Influence.] Sara Coleridge thinks that Wordsworth 
" took quite as much as he gave." — Memoir ^ ^c, ii. 292. 
She isprobably right. 

' where, ^c] " It is now almost ten years since he 
and I first met, in my rooms at Oxford, which meeting 
decided the destiny of both.*' — Southey, April 3, 1804. 

* Article.] In 7%e Flagdlant, of all papers. 

' StumMecL] How different would have been the future 
of literature, had Wordsworth accepted the " curacy at 
Harwich ! " — See Memoire, ^c. of William Wordsworth, 

* Threshold,] '<I could not get in at the door," he 
himself puts \i,— Letters, Feb. 8, 1806. 

"^ Recover,] However, Jean Paul held out seven years. 
At length he advertised, — with the avowed object above 
mentioned,— that ** the undersigned purposes on Sunday 
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marked out for Coleridge. At least, he thought 
so.^ 

Coleridge, having clasped hands "fraternally" 
with Southey, started with a party of friends on a 
tour in Wales. During this tour an unlooked-for 
incident befell him. He was looking out of the 
window of an inn at Wrexham,' when there passed 
by Mary Evans and her sister. Coleridge relates 
the circumstance himself, in a letter he wrote during 
his tour, on July 22. They gave "a short cry, 
almost a shriek ; " he " sickened and well-nigh 
fainted ; " and the sensitive, tender-hearted bard 
adds — " God bless her ! Her image is in the 
sanctuary of my bosom,^ and never can it be torn 
from thence, but by the strings that grapple my 
heart to life." On this occasion The Sigh was 
written. 

Coleridge returned by Bristol, to meet Southey. 
Duriag his stay in that city, he was introduced to 
Mrs. Lovell, and her four sisters, — Sarah (afterwards 
Sard), older than himself, Edith, Martha, and Eliza. 
At this time the scheme of a pantisocracy^-of which, 
more anon, — began to assume a definite shape. 

Here was written* The Fall of Robespierre, See 
§3. 

next to appear in several of the important streets of Hof, 
with a short pigtail of false hair.'* 

* Thoitght so.] It is carious how long Wordsworth and 
Southey, whose names are so frequently linked together, 
continued little more than barely civil — and respectful — 
to each other. Their acquaintance ripened somewhat with 
time. Writing on Dec. 19, 1814, Southey says, speaking 
of Wordsworth, — "I have known him nearly twenty 
years, and, for about half that time, intimately.'' 

^ Wrexham.] Wrexham was the native place of his 
one*- time friends. 

^ Bosom.] He would have said '* heart " here, but the 
word is needed two lines later. 

* Written.] As also, about the same time, Southey's 
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The poets exulted over Robespierre's fall. Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Wordsworth,^ always repudiated 
the appellation of " Jacobin," as they did that of 
''Lake Poet*';^ but they admitted themselves to 
have been passionate admirers of the French Revo- 
lution.® They bent a willing knee to that Freedom 
they deemed the Goddess of it; and when there 
came a reaction, — when 

" Upon her bead wild weeds were spread,"— 

they hoped on. Wordsworth was, as usual, the 
firmest on his feet. " Before 1793," says Coleridge, 

dramatic sketch, Wdi Tyler^ which he duly submitted to 
a publisher, and heard no more of, till he saw it in print, 
with much chagrin, in 1817, by which time, metaphorically 
at least, he had long submitted to the pigtail, and was poet 
laureate. 

^ W(yrd8Worth.'\ Wordsworth, when in Paris, after 
the September massacres, in 1792, had thoughts of cast- 
ing in his lot with the Girondins; which, truly, would 
have been a more fatal step than accepting the '^ curacy 
at Harwich." However, to England he returned, 

" Dragged by a chain of harsh necessity." — Prelude, Bk. x. 

This chain, in the hands of a far-seeing Providence, has 
often done wonders for genius. It consists of three links, 
— £0 0». Od. 

* Lake Poet.'\ A celebrated critic, who visited the poet 
at Keswick, had it explained to him, — see Biographia 
Literaria, c. iii., — "how unfounded was the supposition 
that we considered ourselves as belonging to any common 
school, but that of good sense confirmed by the long estab- 
lished models of the best times of Greece, Rome, Italy, and 
England ; " and yet he had, afterwards, the impertinence 
to describe them as " the school of whining and hypo- 
chondriacal poets that haunt the Lakes." 

• French BevohUion,] See The Prelude, Bk. vi : — 

" France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again." 
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—Table Talk, July 28, 1832,—" I dearly saw/ and 
often stated in public, the horrid delusion, the vile 
mockery, of the whole affair." Whereas, Words- 
worth wrote in 1793 his pamphlet,' — An Apology for 
the French Revotviion, and in this very summer of 
1794 was contemplating the issue of a Republican 
journal, to be called^ TJie Philanthropist The 
ninth book of The Prelude, written in 1805, was 
much less " a Recantation ** than France, an Ode, of 
1798. 

Coleridge returned to Cambridge, where he 
remained to the end of term. But he took no 
degree. Nine Articles and thirty-nine Muses, — 
why was some such equitable arrangement not then 
in vogue, as he dreamed it was, later ? He had now 
to do battle with the world, and, as it would seem, 
unaided. He had disappointed the reasonable hopes 
of his family, and wounded their susceptibilities. 
Ex-dragoon, Unitarian, Jacobin, — the outcast Es- 
teese^ (euphemistically so named) turned his face 
away from " honoured Jesus College," — ^not towards 
the slow-gliding Otter, and the bells he loved to 

' 8aw.1 It is to be remembered that these words are 
merely a reported fragment of a familiar conversation. 
We often fancy we perceive a strong flavour of H. N. C. 
in the TMe Talk. And compare Coleridge's poem, 2%e 
Destruction of the Bastile (1793). 

' Pcmphlet.] First published in 1876, in Wordsworth's 
Prose Works (Edition Grosart). 

' Called,] See.the Prelude, Bk. vs.. i^ 

" My heart was all 
Given to the people, aod my love was theirs." 

* Esteese,] We refer the reader to A Character, where 
Coleridge explains : — 

« 'Tis Punic Greek for ' he hath stood ' I " 

Coleridge nevor, to use a vulgar expression, quite *' found 
his feet" 
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listen to, but towards London, and the Cat and 
Salutation, and the New World. 

During those December weeks at the '^ Salutation," ^ 
where Coleridge seems to have taken up his abode, 
he was joined in the evenings bj *' Charles Lamb of 
the India House.** Here, as well as 

«* At the Sun, 
The Dog or Triple Tun," 

in Herrick*s and Ben Jonson*s time, were held *' Ijrric 
feasts,** such as Lamb so loved to recall; over 
Bowles and over Burns there were rejoicings ; and 
gyrating clouds of smoke, — partly of Oronooko, partly 
from the chimney, — ^for halo round the head of 
Coleridge, grown eloquent as a new Apollo over his 
" fourth or fifth jorum.*' See LamVs Letters. 

There is a time to laugh and a time to weep. 
Much of Coleridge's laughter of this year, buoyant 
as his nature was, was a Spartan cloak, that concealed 
wounds. There were, at this time, two Coleridges. 
The one that communed with his own heart, wrote 
the Monody on the Death of Chatterton, and Lines 
to a Friend, who died of a Frenzy Fever, induced by 
calumniouB Reports, Consult the notes to those 
poems. 

Most of the sonnets in our first division were 
written at the Salutation Inn, and printed,* about 
the same time, in the Morning Post, The poem. 
Religious Musings, which poor Bowles considered 
Coleridge's best, was probably commenced, — but cer- 
tainly not, as its title says, " written," — on Christmas 
Eve, of this year. It must be the ** unfinished poem,*' 

^ SakttcUian.'] It is clear that the namp of the Inn was 
usually thus abbreviated. See Lamb's Dedication of his 
''Works" to Coleridge, in 1818, where he speaks of 
** those old suppers at our old ♦*♦»»**• ♦♦ inn, — 
when life was finesh and topics exhaustless." 
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of the lines, headed To a Friend together with an 
unfinished Poem, (To Charles Lamb was the first 
title), which is dated " Dec. 1794." 

The threshold of the New World was Bristol. 
Thither Southey ^ conducted Coleridge from London, 
early in the year 1795. And now was matured that 
scheme, — ^which Coleridge spoke of, long after, in 
The Friend, as " strange fancies, and as vain as 
strange," — of founding a colony, on the principles of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, — a Pantisocracy. 
Whatever Coleridge afterwards may have fancied 
or stated, he had by no means seen, so early as 1793, 
" the vile mockery of the whole affair." The Dedica- 
tion of The Fall of Robespierre, Sept. *4 794, — see 
§ 3, — is it not signed " Yours fraternally ? " 

The banks of the Susquehana were selected for 
the settlement. We think the sneer is uncalled for 
that the poetic sound of the name decided CoIeridge^s 
choice * of a locality. It is easy to smile, now ; but 
these young enthusiasts were by no means idiots. 
They were doubtless familiar with the story of the 
peaceM colony of Wyoming, on that river, desolated 
by the Indians in 1778. CampbelFs poem, Gertrude 
of Wyoming (1809), introduces us to the same 
region. 

Each emigrant was to provide himself with a wife. 
A ship was to be chartered, and lie in Bristol Port, 
till all needful implements of industry, — and colonists, 

^ Southey.'] Southey had been registered at Balliol, 
Nov. 3, 1792. He did not reside very regularly, and 
finally quitted Oxford, — funds failing him, — before the 
end of 1794. 

* Choice.] Coleridge, in fact, writes to Southey, in 
1794, firom London, on his way to Cambridge for the last 
time, of a young man, who recommended the Susquehana, 
*' from its excessive beauty, and its security from hostile 
Indians," — and bisons, which were '* quite backwards." . 
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wives, mothera-in-law, and other chattels, — were 
aboard ; then they were to 

'* Spread the canvas to the gale," 

for the "undivided dale" of "peaceful freedom," 
where Coleridge trusted to see around him, in his 
declining years, a thriving and contented population, 
which should venerate him, — " S. T. C", — as their 
father and chief. 

" Strange fancies, and as vain as strange " ! 
After all, there was nothing so very absurd in the 
scheme. Such have succeeded before, if Brook 
Farm did^ot. The poets contrived to seduce to 
their views a goodly list of emigrants ; they even 
had hopes that "The Doctor," — that is, Doctor 
Priestley, — would join them. Lovell, — also a poet, 
— ^was already safely married ; CJoleridge chose Sarah, 
Southey, Edith Fricker ; — there was no difficulty in 
finding the wives; except in the case of poor 
Burnet, — another University student, also at one 
time destined for holy orders, — who made election 
of Martha Fricker. She unhesitatingly rejected 
him. She did not choose, she said, to be made a 
wife in a hurry.^ 

So far, good. But from lack of frmds the scheme 
remained in abeyance. 

Coleridge and Southey, — ^for one must live,^ — 

^ Hum/.] Nor was she. She died a maid, fifty-five 
years later, at the age of seventy-three, — as did her 
younger sister, Eliza, in 1868, at the age of ninety ; — the 
two having, long before, honourably achieved a competency 
by their own exertions. 

^ Live,] Gillman says that Coleridge and Southey had 
deliberately decided on literature, as a profession. The 
statement is simply ridiculous. So far as anything had 
been decided, at this time, Southey had decided for the 
law, Coleridge — for the Susquehana and Sarah Fricker. 
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proceeded to give lectures,* on History, and Re- 
ligion, and the Hair Powder Tax, and other subjects. 
They lodged in the same house ; they were in the 
same predicament with respect to influential rela- 
tives, as well as abandoned professions ; ^ and neither 
had any other resource^ than literature, for the 
moment. Of this lecturing Southey writes, in 1797, 
— " I went * to Bristol to Coleridge, and supported 
myself, and almost him, I may say, for what my 
labours earned were as four to one." We let the 
remark pass, especially as it is probably true. 

Coleridge published, before the close of the year, 
the substance of some of these lectures, in two 
pamphlets, — Condones ad Populum, or Addresses to 
the People, and The Plot Discovered, or an Address 
to the People, The chief matter of them was em- 
bodied in his later works. 

Poetry, meanwhile, was not forgotten. To the 
second Book of Sou they 's Joan of Arc^ a portion 
of the " labours " above mentioned (which did not, 

' Lectwres^ They had preyiously contemplated "a 
magazine on a new plan," to be called The ProvindaX 
Magazine, — Southey's Life cmd^ Correspottdencef vol. i., 
p. 231 ; 1849. 

• Profession.] Southey writes, in 1806, "If I regret 
anything in my own life, it is that I could not take orders, 
for of all ways of life that would have best accorded with 
my nature." 

' BesourceJ] Wordsworth was, for the present, in just 
the same case. It is curious that each of the three was 
rescued from want by the same means, — an annuity, un- 
expectedly provided by a friend. 

* Went.] The reader knows how far this statement is 
accurate. However, to have said, " I took Coleridge to 
Bristol," would have weakened the effect of it. 

^ Joan of Arc.] This epic had been written in 1793. 
It was to have been published by subscription. Cottle 
presented copies to the subscribers, besides paying for the 
copyright. They did not number fifty. 
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however, reach the public before 1796), Coleridge 
contributed some four hundred lines. See § 3. 
They were, in the main, the same as his poem. The 
Destiny of Nations, His own literarj leanings 
made the Bristol Publisher, Cottle, a willing patiron 
of " these ^ two extraordinary young men." He 
aided Sou they at this time by purchasing the copy- 
right of a volume of poems, for £30, as well as that 
of Joan of ArCy for which he paid ^ the £50 in ad- 
vance, though not all at once. A little while before, 
for the copyright of a volume of verse, of which but 
a smaU part was as yet written, he had advanced £30 
to Coleridge. The volume progressed but slowly. 

That the colony might be well in train, Coleridge 
now married. Cottle had offered him a guinea and 

^ Tkese^ ^c] Wordsworth, in a letter, quoted, from 
hearsay, by Gillman (p. 74), is represented as stating, — 
" To-morrow I am going to Bristol, to see those two ex- 
traordinary young men, Southey and Coleridge." Words- 
worth settled at Racedown, in Dorset, with his sister, 
in 1795. He may have gone to '*see," or hear, the 
lecturers ; but the evidence is against any acquaintance 
having been formed so early. 

* He paid.] Cottle -did not lose by his generosity. 
Southey says, in a letter, Jan. 24, 1800, — " The copyright 
of my Joan,of Arc, and the first volume of poems (exclud- 
ing what had been given for the editions on sale), was sold 
a few months ago for £370 : the previous profits had not 
been less than £250. I gained by both £138 12«." 

Cottle seems, later on, to have been uneasy on this 
subject. Southey writes, in 1808, — "What you say of 
my copyrights affected me very much. Dear Cottle, set 
your heart at rest on that subject. It ought to be at rest. 
These were yours, ftiirly bought, and fairly sold. You 
bought them on the chance, &c. &c." . . . . " The very 
money with which I bought my wedding-ring,'* — and so 
on. " There does not live that man upon earth whom I 
remember with more gratitude and more alfection." The 
letter is the finest and noblest of Southey's that we 
remember. 
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a half for each hundred lines he should write, — the 
volume paid for to be first completed, however, — 
and the reader will readily see that the future was 
secured of one so eager and sanguine. To write a 
hundred lines of immortal verse weekly, just to pay 
the baker and the like, is so simple an affair. The 
marriage toot place on Oct. 4, — the anniversary of 
his father's death, — in the church of St. Mary Red- 
clifie, — Chatterton's church, whose sister may even 
have been present, for she was then living in Bristol. 
The bride was Sara Fricker (we must omit the h 
now), a year or so ' older than himself. The happy 
couple retired to a cottage at Clevedon,^ in Somerset, 
by the Bristol Channel. 

It was Southey himself who broke the spell of the 
Fantisocratic vision. The vessel of his enthusiasm 
carried no little ballast of prudence. He received 
a friendly proposal from an uncle of a six months* 
holiday in Portugal and Spain, and he accepted the 
offer. Before setting off, however, he secured his 
Edith. Some six weeks after Coleridge these two 
were married, also in the church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe ; — and at the church door they parted, Southey 
to proceed to Spain, his wife to live ^ with the sisters 
of Cottle. 

^ Year or «o.] Sara Coleridge states that her father 
was twenty-nine and her mother thirty-one at her birth. 
She was born, Dec. 22, 1802, Coleridge in Oct. 1772. He 
would thus be in his thirty-iir8t year. 

^ Clevedon.'] In the chancel of Cleredon Church lies 
Arthur Henry Hallam. A tenderer strain than that of 
Coleridge's Eolian harp has trembled along its clifis : — 

" Break ! break ! break ! 

At the foot of thy crags, sea ! " 

^ To live, ^c] " I placed Edith during my absence 
with Cottle's sister, who keeps a school, as one of their 
family, and it was not proper that she should be supported 
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Coleridge was very wroth, and stigmatized Southey 
as a deserter. A few months hiter Lovel died. 
Pantisocracy was doomed. 

We must now follow Coleridge to Clevedon. 

''Love is Enoagh," according to the author of 
" The Earthly Paradise ; " yet 

" Love in a hut, with water and a crust," 

palls in time, if Keats can be believed. In a very short 
time indeed, — ^in two days, in fact, — Cottle received 
orders to send, among other things, '* a candle-box," 
" one tin dust-pan,'* '^ one small tin tea-kettle," " two 
large tin spoons,** '* three tin extinguishers ** (this is 
extravagant, though the metal stipulated for indicates 
good- will towards ecqnomy : — the words quoted 
are Coleridge's own) ; also, " a pair of slippers,** ** a 
cheese-toaster,'* '* a bible,** " a keg of porter,*' and 
" nutmegs.** 

Within a week of the marriage -day Cottle paid 
his friends a visit. He found them in a cottage one 
storey high, at a rent of £5 per annum, including 
taxes. The welcome he met with comes back 
pleasantly to his mind, recalling it forty years after. 
On his return he despatched an upholsterer, to paper 
the parlour, which he had found merely white- 
washed. The worthy little man had not forgotten 
to take down a Family Bible ; and in it Coleridge 
carefully entered the date of his marriage, and in 
due time those of the births of his three sons, — Mrs. 
Coleridge, for some reason, entering that of the 
daughter. 

Undoubtedly, Coleridge was happy in those days. 

by me except as my wife." — Southey's Letters: July 19, 
1797. 

There were two sisters of Cottle, — "two women of 
elegant and aooomplished manners," — the eldest at this 
time tbree-and-twenty. 
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He loved his wife : — never, to the day of his death, 
did he cease to love her. She had, he tells Allsop, 
long after, " no meretricious accomplishments : ** yet 
she could sing, as her daughter informs us : — 

'* In soft rmpassion'd voice, correctly wild," — 

if we may trust the poem To the Rev, W. J, H, : 
moreover, genius needs a comfortable, rather than a 
clever wife. She was pretty, too, and agreeable. 
*^ Dear Mother ! ** exclaims ^ Sara Coleridge, in 1849, 
*^ what an honest, simple, lively-minded, affectionate 
woman she was ! " Yejj Coleridge soon discovered 
that life had become exacting, — that something had 
to be done. We may be " such stuff as dreams are 
made of,** But we cannot keep a wife on them. He 
missed the books of the Bristol Library. Before 
Christmas he was back in Bristol. 

We owe to this honeymoon by the Severn Sea 
the beautiful poems, — The Eolian Harp, and He- 
flections on having left a Place of Retirement^ which 
should be re-read in this connection. 

The events of Coleridge's life, from the close of 
1795 to September, 1798, when he went to Germany, 
have not been easy to arrange. He was ever restless, 
and, when we recall the modes of travelling in those 
days, we might almost say, ubiquitous. As a mother 
will say of her child, — he was "never still long in 
the same place." 

At the commencement of this period Thomas 
Poole,' Coleridge's life-long friend, and so often his 

^ Exclaims,] Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, 
v. i., p. 175. 

^ Poole.'] Poole was a tamier, on a considerable scale ; 
well to do. helpful, and beneficent ; with a mind abun- 
dantly stored with practical knowledge of agricultnrai and 
local matters. De Quinoey descries him as "a stout, 
plain-looking farmer," in 1807, "leading a bachelor life, 
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kindly host, appears on the scene. He had made 
the poet*8 acquaintance earlier in the year, and now 
he invited husband and wife to pay him a visit. 
They, accordingly, proceeded to Nether Stowey, 
near Bridgewater, where he resided. We find them 
back in Bristol a few weeks later. 

The year 1797 has been named the Annus Mirabilis 
of Coleridge, as a poet. More strictly speaking, the 
Annus Mirabilis is 1797-8, — from summer to sum- 
mer. 1796 may be called emphatically his year of 
projects. 

The project of accepting a Unitarian pulpit was 
long in the air, though Coleridge, to us, seems to 
have held back. If he did, he probably had his 
reasons for so doing; however, from tinle to time 
" The Rev. S. T. Coleridge, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge," — so he was advertised, — ^preached. Cottle 
gives a humorous description, — Cottle is nothing, if 
not humorous, — of the first two sermons, at Bath, — 
the one in the morning on the Com Laws, that in 
the evening on the Hair-Powder Tax, — Coleridge 
himself appearing in blue coat ^ and white waistcoat. 

The idea of publishing a " Review, Newspaper, 
and Annual Register** was now vigorously taken 

in a rustic old-fashioned house ; " but remembers to add 
that the bouse was *' amply furnished with modem luxu- 
ries," and a good library, and the man himself '* a polished 
and liberal Englishman, who had travelled extensively." 
Poole rendered important services to the Government, 
chiefly in its labours connected with the Poor Laws and 
the Second Census. Interesting particulars concerning 
him will be found in Miss Meteyard's A Group of English- 
men^ and the reader will find many letters of his in Dr. 
Paris's Life of Sir Humphry Davy. 

^ Coat, ^c] *' That not a rag of the woman of Baby- 
lon," our bard explains, — Biographia Literaria, c. x., — 
** might be seen on me." These garments figure in our 
frontispiece to VuL L 
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up. A Prospectus was issued, which commenced as 
follows : — 

*' To sapply at once the places of a Reyiew, Newspaper, 
and Annual Register. 

On Tuesday, the Ist of March, 1796, will be published. 
No. 1, price fourpence, of a Miscellany, to be continued 
every eighth ' day, under the name of 

, THE WATCHMAN,. 

BT SAMUEL TATLOB COLEBIDOE." 

Armed with his Prospectus, and with many letters 
of introduction, Coleridge made a tour through the 
Midland and Northern Counties. He visited Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Derby, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Liyerpool} and other towns and cities, and finally 
London, — securing agents in each place. The many 
friends he made, his bewildering powers of per- 
suasion, his tact, his yersatility, his sermons, we 
cannot linger oyer. He returned with some thou- 
sand subscribers ; he issued his first number — a 
little after date; drove his subscribers to despair 
and secession with ludicrous rapidity ; and brought 
his periodical to an abrupt end, and its tenth num- 
ber, on May 14. 

In April, 1796, appeared the long-promised vo- 
lume of Poems. See § 3. 

In May we find Southey back from Spain, and in 
lodgings with his wife in Bristol. On Southey^s 
ways and wanderings, — ^from Bristol to London, from 
London to Burton (near Christchurch, in Hampshire), 
from Hampshire to Bristol, or in Devon, or in Por- 

' Eighth,'] ** In order to exempt it from the Stamp 
Tax, and likewise to contribute as little as possible to the 
supposed guilt of a war against freedom.'^ — Biogrwphia 
Literaria ; where Coleridge gives an amusing account of 
his journey and the fate of bis paper. The italics are 
ours. 
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tugal again, and so on, — till he joined Coleridge at 
Keswick, we have no space to dwell. 

" I settled," writes Wordsworth, " with my only 
sister at Racedown in Dorsetshire, in the year 1796. 
Here we were visited by Mr. Coleridge, then residing 
at Bristol." Did Coleridge visit ^ Wordsworth before 
1797 ? We incline to think not. See the sequel. 
Is not the statement a slip of Wordsworth's me- 
mory, — it was taken down from his dictation in 
1847,— just as 1796, we know, should be 1795 ? 

Some time in July Coleridge visited Ottery, and 
met with a friendly reception. He writes to his 
friend Mr. Estlin,^ — " I was received by my mother 
with transport, and by my brother George with joy 
and tenderness, and by my other brothers with 
aflfectionate civiHty." 

- On his return from Ottery, as we gather from the 
letter ® above quoted, Coleridge proceeded to Derby. 



* Visit,'] Coleridge certainly says, in his Biographia 
Literaria, — " I was in my twenty-fourth year when I bad 
the happiness of knowing Mr. Wordsworth personally." 
This would give 1796. Yet we have seen, in a previous 
note, that on Oct. 20, 1821, when he was forty-nine (less 
a day), he was not sure whether he was fifty or fifty-one. 
The statement need not be laid stress on. 

In Gillman we read (p. 102) — ** Near him, at Alfoxden, 
resided Mr. Wordsworth, with whom, he says, * Shortly 
after my residence there I became acquainted.' " This 
fairly brings us to 1797. 

> Mr, Esilin.'] The Rev. John Prior Estlin was a 
Unitarian Minister at Bristol. We quote from a collection 
of Coleridge's letters to him in private circulation, which 
we have been allowed to make use of. We shall allude to 
it in future as •* The Estlin Letters." 

* Letter.] This letter was written from "Mosely, 
Birmingham," where Coleridge stayed awhile after leaving 
Derby ; as was also one to Mr. Wade, in Cottle, relating 
the same events, and which Cottle erroneously associates 
with the Waichman tour. 

d 
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He had partly ^ arranged to become private tutor to 
the sons of a lady, a Mrs. Evans,^ who resided in the 
neighbourhood. She suddenly summoned him to 
her side, as insuperable obstacles had arisen. She 
consoled him by taking him a little tour in her car- 
riage, — ^to Matlock, Dovedale, and the like ; — made 
him a handsome present, and sent Mrs. Coleridge 
"all her baby clothes,** the need for which was 
looming near. 

Before leaying Derby we find Coleridge at work 
at a plan for establishing a school there. This design, 
too, was unfruitful. 

But now help came from an unlooked-for quarter. 
On his Watchman tour Coleridge had made acquain- 
tance, at Birmingham, with the wealthy banker,' 
Charles Lloyd. Charles Lloyd, a son of this gentleman, 
had felt much drawn to Coleridge, as it now appeared, 
and a wish was expressed that Coleridge would 
receive him into his house. Lloyd was a man of 
intellectual tastes, and of good parts, but of some- 

* Pa/rtly.'] We say ** partly," for on July 4 he writes 
to Mr. EstJm, then not in Bristol,— '^ On Friday last I re- 
ceived a message from Perry, the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle^ through Dr. Beddoes, stating that if I wonld 
come to town and write for him, he would make me a 
regular compensation, adequate to the maintenance of my- 
self and Mrs. Coleridge." He has written, he adds, to 
accept the offer, — reluctantly, indeed, but " there are two 
giants," he says, " leagued together, whose most imperious 
commands I must obey, however reluctant — their names 
are bread and chbesb." This scheme, also, proved 
abortive. 

' Mrs. Evans.] Need we point out that there can 
have been no connection between this lady and '^ Mary 
Evans ? " 

' Banker.] Wordsworth's brother Christopher, after- 
wards Master of Trinity College, at Cambridge, married, 
Oct. 6, 1804, Priscilla, daughter of Charles Lloyd, Esq., 
banker, of Birmingham. — Wordsworth's Memoirs, i. 31. 
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wliat feeble yitalitj, and subject ^ to fits. He was 
addicted, as Coleridge puts it, in the title of a poem 
he addresses to him, " to an indolent and careless 
melancholy,** and, as we read in the poem itself, to 

" Fantastic wantonness of woe." ^ 

Coleridge accepted gladly the lucrative proposal, — 
hopefully, too, we may gather from his poem. To a 
Young Friend on Ms propositi to domesticate with 
the Author : — 

" They whom I love shall love -thee, honour'd youth ; 
Now may heaven realize this vision bright ! " 

Heaven did, Coleridge, in September, went to Bir- 
mingham, to complete arrangements, and returned 
with Uoyd on September 20 to Bristol, where he 
had already moved, in anticipation, into better 
quarters. The return was precipitated by the birth, 
on the 19th, of David'* Hartley Coleridge. 

This week Coleridge had a sad letter from Charles 
Lamb, whose mother had come to a tragical end. 

Before the close of the year we find Coleridge 
established, and Lloyd with him, at Nether Stowey, 

> Subject, 4'c.] Cottle, i. 189. 

» Woe.] There is a sonnet of Lloyd's " To a Wood- 
pigeon," in the Annual Anthology, 1799, which com- 
mences— 

" Oh kindly guide me to a cave of night ! " 

But this is by no means a fair specimen of his verse. 

' David.'] " So profound," says Col«ridge, in his Bio- 
graphia lAteraria, c. x., '* was my admiration at this time 
of Hartley's Essay on Man, that I gave his name to my 
first-bom." The child was baptized years later, along 
with his brother and sister, when the first Christian name 
was rejected. Yet the earlier name clung to him awhile. 
Coleridge writes, Dec. 30, 1796 {Estlin Letters),—" My 
David Hartley laughs, cries, and sucks^ with all imagin- 
able vivacity." 
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in a house at £7 a year,^ adjoining Poole's, We 
now arrive at bis most productive period, regarding 
him mainly, as is our cue to do, as a poet. 1796 
concludes with the Ode to the Departing Year^ dedi* 
cated to Poole (see § 3). In it Coleridge, as the 
Argument informs us, '' prophesies, in anguish of 
spirit, the downfall of this country." 

Though, at the commencemenir of 1797, still un- 
known personally to Bowles, CJoleridge had already 
forwarded him the sonnets To Bowles and To 
Sheridan, The latter sonnet finding its way to 
Sheridan, he suggested, through Bowles, that a play 
might be written, and in the first months of the year 
Coleridge is busy with Osorio, 

In June, we secure Wordsworth at last. " I am 
sojourning," writes Coleridge to Cottle, " for a few 
days, at Kacedown, Dorset, the mansion ^ of our 
friend, Wordsworth, who presents his kindest re- 
spects to you." So that Cottle, at least, it would 
seem, already knew Wordsworth : possibly Coleridge 
did ; though we incline to thihk neither knew him 
personally before this visit. See the sequel. Words- 
worth's sister could hardly have seen Coleridge 
before, who now describes him as follows : — " He is 
a wonderful man. His face teems with mind, soul, 
and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, so good- 
tempered and cheerful." — "At first I thought him 
plain, — that is, for about three minutes : he is pale, 
thin, has a wide mouth, thick lips, and not very good 
teeth, longish, loose-growing, half-curling, rough 
black hair." — " His eye is large and full, and not 

"^ £1 a year.] So, Cottle. We shall see presently that 
Coleridge himself sets down his quarter's rent at £2 2s. Od, 
It is just possible that ^1 155. Od. sounded to his ear 
paltry, whereas guineas are unexceptionable. 

" Mansion.] The reader must not be deceived by this 
grandiloquent word, 
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very^ dark but grej, such an eye as would receive 
from a heavy soul the dullest expression ; but it 
speaks every emotion of his animated mind : it has 
more of * the poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling ' than 
I ever witnessed. He has fine dark eyebrows, and 
an overhanging forehead." ^ 

* Not very, ^c] Yet they were dark, as ,we see from 
Hazlitt's fine description of them below. 

^ He is pale . . .Jforehead.] Compare with Dora Words- 
worth's description, Hazlitt's of Coleridge at about this 
date : — " His complexion was at that time clear, and even 
bright. His forehead was broad and high, light as if 
built of ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, and his 
eyes rolling beneath them like a sea with darkening lustre. 
'. . . His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent ; his 
chin good-humoured and round ; but his nose, the rudder 
of the face, the index of the will, was small, feeble — nothing 
like what he has done . . . Caleridge in his person was 
rather above the common size, inclining to the corpulent. 
His hair was then black and glossy as the raven's, and fell 
in smooth masses over his forehead." — Hazlitt, in The 
Liberal, 1822. 

These descriptions are invaluable. There are many like- 
nesses of Coleridge, but the great divergence among them 
indicates that no one of them is all that could be wished. 
We may recall Wordsworth's remark, in 1805 : — ** I con- 
sider Coleridge^s as a face absolutely impracticable." He 
is thanking Sir George Beaumont for a portrait of him. 
Before his departure for Malta, in 1804, Coleridge sat to 
Northcote, for Sir George Beaumont. Wordsworth con- 
sidered the portrait painted by Hazlitt, — also for Sir 
Greorge Beaumont, in 1803, — a better likeness than that he 
had received, but too funereal. 

In 1795, Vandyke, a descendant of his namesake, came 
over to England as assistant to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
he painted Coleridge in oils for Cottle. For Cottle, also, 
Bobert Hancock drew him in crayons (this portrait we re- 
produce) in 1796. Of the life-size painting by Allston, 
made at Bristol in 1814, Wordsworth writes, after Cole- 
ridge's death, — " It is the only likeness of the great original 
that ever ^ve me the least pleasure ; and it is, in fact, 
most happily executed." It has the air of beuig an excel- 
lent likeness, but is most sad in expression. The one of 
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On the occatioa of thU Tiait Coleridge heard read 
ne Ruined Cottage, which Dltim&tel}' formed the 
fir^t book of The Excursion, aad The Borderert, now 
•pproaching completion (though it was DOt published 
till 1842), and recited, in return, some acts of his 
Oiorio. The bond between the poets was sealedi 
From thiB time, as Wordsworth sings,' — 

" Sooth, these two were to each other dear." 

On his return to Stowej, Coleridge was visited 
bj Lamb and his Eister. It was now he wrote the 
poem, This Lime-tree Bower my Prison. Shortlj 
after their departnre came ' Cottle, to whom Cole- 
ridge delightedly exhibited " his house,' his garden. 



'e-sketch in the South Eeasingtou Hnseum, 
bj Maclise, made for Fraier't Magaxine, is hardly leas 
painful than it is full orhomonr. 

We do not attempt more than to lonch curwiiily on thit 
BDbject. The three Bristol portraits we h>Te mentioned 
are all to be seen in the Nalioosl Portrait Gallery — except 
the first, which, in very truth, to see is impossible. From 
the portion in which it is hong. 

' Sings.] In his Stataat taritteit in my FockO-C/^ qf 
Thonuim's Castle of Induience. 

' Canu.] Cottle, RtcoUatians, ^c, L 875.7. A little 
later on, Coltle speuds a day or two with the Wordsworths 
at Alfoxden. 

• House.] ' 

p«cted — there 
for C. Uoyd, 
kitchen, and 

runs of very s 
nice well of i 
garden, and Is 
ployment, and 
my hands can 
doslry. Weh 
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his orcliard, laden with fruit ; and also the contri- 
vance ^ he had made to unite his two neighbours* 
domains with his own." Cottle grows rhapsodical 
over the "jasmine arbour " — the "lime-tree bower," 
we suppose, — in which Poole, Lloyd, Coleridge, and 
himself, discussed " delicious bread and cheese," and 
" a brown mug of the true Taunton ale," ^ as well as 
over Mrs. Coleridge and "her fine Hartley," who 
presently joined them. 

Shortly afler Cottle's visit, as it would seem, — 
or a little before it, for the dates ^ are perplexing, — 

of it T. Poole has made a gate, which leads into his garden 
— and from thence either through the tan yard into his 
house, or else through his orchard over a fine meadow 
into the garden of a Mrs. Cruikshanks, an old acquaintance, 
who married on the same day as I, and has got a little 
girl a little younger than David Hartley. Mrs. Cruikshanks 
is a sweet Uttle woman, of the same size as my Sara, and 
they are extremely cordial. T. Poole's mother behaves to 
us AS A kind and tender mother. She is very fond indeed 
of my wife, so that, you see, I ought to be happy, and, 
thank God, I am ao.'^^Estlin Letters, 

' He had.'\ See last note. 

^ AleJ] A third giant. See an earlier note. 

' Dates.'] Coleridge was at Racedown in June. On 
June 29 he writes to Cottle, from Stowey, that the Lambs 
will arrive in about a fortnight, and invites Cottle to meet 
them. The Lambs stay some little time, but when Cottle 
arrives, they are gon^. The Wordsworths do not appear 
to be there. The Wordsworths, in July, visit Stowey, 
and stay a fortnight : after that they settle at Alfoxden. 
Miss Wordsworth writes from Alfoxden, in August, that 
they have been there a month. Did the Lambs come 
earlier than was expected ? Did the Wordsworths come 
between them and Cottle ? We leave Coleridge*s future 
biographer to unravel the coil. Our own conviction is that 
they arrived before Cottle's departure, that Cottle had not 
met Wordsworth before, and that he alludes to this visit, 
when he says, — " A visit to Mr. Coleridge at Stowey, in 
the year 1797, had been the means of my introduction to 
Mr. Wordsworth." But Cottle's memory was a will-o'- 
the-wisp. 
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came Wordsworth and his sister, and they stayed a 
fortnight. They were delighted with the neighbour- 
hood. Then they made the discovery that Alfoxden * 
House, three miles from Stowey, and "not two 
miles from the sea," was to let, and took it for a 
year, — it must have been, at a nominal rent.* They 
removed into it at once, bringing with them Words- 
worth's little pupil, son of Basil Montagu. We are 
now at the end of July. 

For a year from this date the two poets must 
have spent a happy time. They had, on the whole, 
— ^if precari6us, — competent means, good friends, 
poetic sympathies, poetic surroundings. 

There was Coleridge, with Poole, and Poole's 
mother, whom Mrs. Coleridge " loved," on the one 
hand, and their friends the Cruikshanks on the other. 
There was Wordsworth and Dorothy * Wordsworth 
and Alfoxden: — "Sea,* woods wild as fancy ever 
painted, brooks clear and pebbly as in Cumberland, 
viUages so romantic,"— sequestered waterfaUs. In 
Alfoxden Park roamed " seventy head of red deer ; ** 
around rose hills ravishingly fair with fern and trees 
and sheep ; there were coombs, glens, smooth downs. 



^ Alfoxden.] Alfoxden Manor and House, — ^there was 
no village of Alfoxden, — were in the village and parish of 
Skingston. They came to the St. Aubins, by marriage, 
some time before 1493, and still belong to them. The 
owner, during Wordsworth's tenure, was a minor, 

* jRent.] "Let, I believe," says De Quincey, "on, the 
terms of keeping the house in repair." — Recollections of 
the Lakes and the Lake Poets. 

* Dorothy.] Who, however, angered Mrs. Coleridge, 
according to De Quincey, by making free with her shawls, 
and taking long walks with her husband. We wonder if 
Mrs. Coleridge admired The Nightingale : a Conversation 
Poem. 

* Sea.] Miss Wordsworth, in Memoirs^ ^c. of W, Words- 
worthy i. 99. 
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and fragrant meadows, and the famous hollj grove, 
where Wordsworth loved ^ to compose his verses. 

Then there were the Quantock hills, stretching 
greenly awaj, and looking down on the sea. These 
hills must have been in themselves an inspiration, a 
nursing cradle, for the poets : — 

" Before the lingering gazer drawn, 
Still in a long unbroken line, 
Knoll after knoll, lawn after lawn," — 

as a true and tender lover of nature has sung, — 

'^ With orchards on their flanks and lea, 
They rise above the pleasant land. 

They sink upon the glimmering sea. 
One scarce could deem that hope could fail. 

Or love its sweetness ever lose, 
Or wild winds rend the flying sail. 
In sight of heaven's own hues, 
Serenely colouring, — while the rills 
Sing songs of Summer, — Quantock's hills." ^ 

Coleridge himself sings, in Recollections of Love, of 

•' Seaward Quantock's heathy hills. 
Where quiet sounds from hidden rills. 
Float here and there, like things astray. 
And high o'erhead the skylark shrills ; " 

and Wordsworth dwells fondly, in The PreludCf 
b. xiv., on 

" That summer, under whose indulgent skies. 
Upon smooth Quantock's airy ridge we roved, 
tJncheck'd, or loiter'd 'mid her sylvan coombs." 

Much of Coleridge's best, and not a little of Words- 
worth's most characteristic work, was produced in 

' Loved.] No wonder he came back, in 1841, when his 
daughter was wed, to look again at the spot. 

* Hills.'] From T7ie Golden Lute and Other Poems, by 
R. W. Baddeley, 1876 : — a posthumous volume, Baddeley 
died in 1875, at the age of thirty-four. 
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the Alfoxden period The volume, Lyrical Ballads, 
was conceived and planned, in great part written, 
and duly published. The Borderers and Osorio 
were completed. The poets not only spurred each 
other on to production, but each greatly influenced 
and modified the other. The Coleridge and Words- 
worth we know are far from being the men we 
should have known, had they never met. Their 
natures, their views, their tastes, became largely 
fused together. It would be hard to decide which 
of the two most benefited by this friendship, which 
only deepened with years. The restless, versatile 
genius of Coleridge was to Wordsworth's calm and 
lofty brooding, as stormless summer lightning to the 
hills ; Wordsworth's angularity, and — may we say 
— ^hardness of nature, advantageously mated with 
Coleridge's super-supple, sensitive organization.^ 
Their very differences, — we mean, divergences of 
character, — seemed to make more complete their 
imion. It is touching and elevating to see how no 
two so unlike were ever so loving, or so completely 
understood one another. If Coleridge liked Lamb, 
and respected Southey, he reverenced Wordsworth. 
If Wordsworth was content to call Lamb and Southey 
his friends, he loved Coleridge. If he ever alludes 
to his failings, it is to condone them. The expres- 
sions Coleridge uses, in his hexameters written to 
Goslar, and never intended to be printed (see our 
note, vol. ii., p. 306), — ^his " William, my teacher, 

' Organizational " He has suffered greatly," says Sir 
Humphry Davy of Coleridge, in 1808, " from excessive 
sensibility, the disease of genius." 

On the other hand, Wordsworth was uniformly cheer- 
ful and uniformly sane. Rogers, in his Table Talk, 1856, 
p. 205j speaking of Southey, has the following passage : — 
" * How cold he is I ' was the exclamation of Wordsworth, 
— himself so joyous and communicative." 
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my friend," or, " William, my head and my heart," 
— are not empty phrases ; nor are Wordsworth's of 
Coleridge, in The Prelude, — " brother of my soul," 
and the like : for were these two not, truly, — " pre- 
destined " was, alas I too strong a word ! — 

" Predestined, if two beiDgs ever were, 

To seek the same delights, to have one health, 

One happiness ? " 

Compare another quotation from The Prelude, in 
our notes to the poem. To William Wordsworth. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Coleridge 
could rest long in the same place, 

" And tranquil muse upon tranquillity,"— 

as he sings, — even when that place was Nether 
Stowey. 

We cannot but peruse with curious interest 
the opening sentence of the introductory note to 
Kubla Khan : — " In the summer of the year 1797, 
the author, then in ill-health, had retired to a 
lonely farm-house between Porlock and Linton, on 
the Exmore confines of Somerset and Devonshire. 
In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne 
had been prescribed." 

In the summer also of this year appeared the 
second edition of Coleridge's poems. See § 3. 
Lamb, during his visit above recorded, had formed 
the acquaintance of Lloyd, — an easier acquaintance 
than that of Coleridge, — and the two had become 
fast friends. Each of them was graciously allowed 
to contribute a selection of his poems, — verily, 
Lamb's all, for poetry was not his forte, — to Cole- 
ridge's volume. 

We read in a letter of Coleridge to Cottle,-^-of 
course, undated : August, probably, — ofgood pro- 
gress made with Osorio, Says Coleridge, — " When I 
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have finished it, (I) shall walk to Shaftesbury, to 
spend a few days with Bowles.^ From thence I 
go to Salisbury, and thence to Christ Church, to see 
Southey." We say, " Auorust, probably ; " for 
Wordsworth writes on the thirteenth of September 
— " Coleridge is gone over to Bowles, with his 
tragedy, which he has finished to the middle of the 
fifth act. He set off a week ago." 

In September Coleridge is in London, sending 
money to Mrs. Coleridge at Stowey, for her to join 
him, and intending to stay in London four months. 
However, the celebrated walk from Nether Stowey 
to Dulverton, during which The Ancient Mariner 
was conceived, came off in November.^ See Words- 
worth's Memoirs, The account of this walk will be 
fouad in § 3. Coleridge made arrangements, during 
his London visit, to supply poems to the Morning 
Post, and continued to do so, at intervals, till his 
friend Stuart ceased to be editor, in 1803. 

Before the end of 1797 Covent Garden had 
rejected the two plays, Tlie Borderers and Osorio, 
Cottle offered thirty guineas each for the copyrights, 
but his offer was declined. The Borderers was 
never acted, nor published till 1842; Osorio, in a 
new form, and now called Remorse, was produced at 
Drury Lane in 1813, and published the same year. 
See § 3. " The play which they rejected of Cole- 
ridge's," writes Southey in 1799, " was very faulty 
in delineation of character, but it abounded with 
stage effect, with passages equal to any in our lan- 

^ Bowles,'] Had they met before? And when did 
Bowles write the Latin inscription for Nether Stowey 
church ? See " Additional Early Poems." 

' November.'] * ' In the autumn of 1797," says Coleridge, 
in a note to the poem. " In the spring of the year 1798," 
Wordsworth says, in the Fenwick note. His memory 
again fails him. 
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guage, and in poetry even to an excess.^ I do not 
think an audience could have condemned it." 

By this time Coleridge had had again to turn his 
thoughts seriously to bread-winning. In November 
he printed, in the Monthly Magazine, his three 
Sonnets attempted in the Manner of Contemporary 
Writers, in which he held up to ridicule Lloyd, 
Lamb, and himself. The sonnets are very clever, 
but one may be too clever. Cottle thinks they had 
to do with Lloyd's estrangement from Coleridge. 
It is certain that an estrangement did take place 
about this time. Lloyd writes to Cottle, — who 
rushed between Ihe combatants, with his accustomed 
valour, — on June 7, 1798, — "I love Coleridge, and 
can forget all that has happened ; " but he did not 
return to Stowey.* 

Lloyd seems to have been little less restless than 
Coleridge himself. Had not difficulties arisen earlier 
than November? In September we find Lloyd in 
the Isle of Wight, with Southey's brother; then, — 
on the lOth, — preparing to walk with Southey from 
Christchurch to Bristol. Did Coleridge go down to 
Christchurch ? It would seem not. At Bristol 

* Excess."] Southey did not often err on this side. 
Lamb writes to him consolingly, of one of his (Southey's) 
poems, — " It is as poetical as the subject requires, which 
asks no poetry." 

' Stowey.l Burnet, the pantisocrat Martha Fricker re- 
jected, lived much with Coleridge at Stowey. He was now a 
Unitarian preacher. He made, says Southey's son, in his 
Life and Correspondence of H. Southey, during " his short 
life, a series of unsuccessful-attempts in many professions." 
He belonged to Somersetshire, and had been sent to the 
university, with a view to his taking holy orders. His 
defection from orthodoxy was laid at Coleridge's door, but 
Southey shares the responsibility. He had been at Oxford 
with Southey, and occupied the same lodgings at Bristol 
with Southey and Coleridge, in 1795. He died in 1807, 
at the age of thirty- two. 
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Lloyd took lodgings with Southey's mother, who 
kept a boarding-house at the time. A few weeks 
afterwards he is with the South eys in London. On 
November 10 Southey writes, — " Lloyd is writing a 
novel : " — he wrote, in fact, several. January 15, 
1798, he is again in " a boarding-house,'' with " a 
vast number of new acquaintances, a false tail, a 
barber to powder him every morning, &c." In 
February he is in Birmingham, busy with the volume 
of poems to be published jointly with Lamb, whom 
he contrived, about this time, to embitter ^ against 
Coleridge awhile." 

With so little prospect of a fixed income ^ before 
him, Coleridge, as was natural, turned his thoughts 
again towards a Unitarian pulpit. He had many 
friends of the Unitarian persuasion, to urge him on, 
who hoped to find ia him a " pillar." In January, 

^ Embitter, 1 Lamb was right to stand by his new friend ; 
but we find it difficult to excuse the "gentle-hearted 
Charles " the childishness of this quarrel. 

« Awhile.'] Lloyd afterwards went to Cambridge. 
Then he married. He became a " Lakist," for he took up 
his abode at Brathay. Southey spends a fortnight with 
him there in 1804. His "four noble lads" (D. Cole- 
ridge's Memoir of Hartley Coleridge) went to school with 
Coleridge's boys, and one of them became curate at Lang- 
dale. Three years younger than Coleridge, he survived 
him, dying in 1839, and leaving eight children. Derwent 
Coleridge speaks of his " tender spirit and refined intelli- 
gence." " Charles Lloyd," he says, in a note to his 
Memoir, " was a man of subtle intellect, highly, but not 
healthfully cultivated ; of warm benevolence, and an acute 
moral sense, with extreme refinement of manners, and a 
sensitiveness of feeling almost morbid, and in the end 
destructive of his mental sanity. His latter years were 
spent at Versailles, where he died." 

® Fixed income,'] Coleridge speaks, in one of the Estlin 
Letters, — the date is of about this time, — of the guinea 
per week which I gain from the Morning Post, *^ Another 
letter, written, it would seem, in January, and certainly 
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1798, the pulpit at Shrewsbury fell vacant, and 
thither he proceeded. For three weeks he kept 
the community in a state of pleased excitement, but 
finally did not accept the post. His friends and 
admirers, Thomas Wedgwood and his brother Josiah, 
— rich, and beneficent to a fault, — Unitarians, too, — 
wished him to devote his whole strength to literary 
pursuits. They proposed, on this understanding, to 
allow him for life £150 a year. He accepted the offer. 
The celebrated critic, William Hazlitt, then^ 

before his visit to Shrewsbury, will afford us a glimpse of 

his present impecuuiosity : — 

" I am now utterly without money, and my account 

stands thus. — I owe Biggs c£*5, .... I have not paid 

Mrs. Fricker her quarterly allowance — in short — 

£ 8, d. 

Biggs 500 

Mrs. Fricker 5 5 

A quarter's rent due Dec. 25th .220 

Maid's wages 110 

Shoemaker 1 13 

Coals 260 

Chandler 12 

Sundries 12 



£18 11 
This is all I owe in the world : now in order to pay it I 
must borrow 10/. of you, 5l. of Mr. Wade, and will sell 
my ballad to Phillips, who I doubt not will give me 5l. for 
it. 1 suppose, that my friends will not withdraw their 
annual subscription of 5/. this year; afterwards, of course, 
I shall not want it : — so that, you see, I propose to antici- 
pate yours, Mr. Hobhouse's, and Mr. Wade's subscriptions, 
(jod love you 1 " 

We let pass, for once, these details. We have usually 
omitted such, as somewhat painful. Biggs is Coleridge s 
Bristol printer ; Mrs. Fricker is his mother-in-law, who, 
we trust, had other resources, besides the pension he 
allowed her. The " ballad " must be The Ancient Mariner, 
now mainly completed, and which Wordsworth tells us was 
written with the object of obtaining £5. See § 3. 

» Then, #<?.] Bom 1778, died 1830. 
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verging apon manhood, made Coleridge's acqoiain- 
tance during the Shrewsbury episode. His father 
was a Unitarian minister in the neighbourhood, and 
Coleridge paid him a visit. He invited young 
Hazlitt to Stowey. The invitation was readily 
accepted, and the visit came off in the summer of 
the year. At Stowey Hazlitt heard, entranced, the 
sonorous recitative of the bards, then full of their 
. Lyrical Ballads. He was shown the wonders of the 
West, and treated with much friendliness by both. 
He remained there three weeks, during which period j 

Wordsworth quitted Alfoxden. It was only in after 
years, when bickerings arose, and pitiful jealousies, 
between the critics, that Hazlitt ^ tardily discovered 
his green youth had been imposed on. He painted, 
as we have seen, Coleridge's portrait in 1803. 

On May 14, of this year, 1798, was bom Berkeley,' 
Coleridge's second son. He died nine months later, 
during his father's absence abroad. Coleridge was 
very fond of him. He is probably the subject of 
the little poem, written long after. On an In/ant 
which died be/ore Baptisnit for Coleridge disapproved 
of the baptism of infants at this date. 

And now the pleasant time draws near its close. 
June broke up the little colony of ftiends. Whether 

• 

' Hdzlitt.'] Hazlitt, at a later period, proposed to 
Dora Wordsworth, according to De Quincey. 
* ' Was bom Berkeley,'] Coleridge seems to have been 
barely in at the birth of his second child. On " Monday, 
May 14, 1798," he writes (Estlin Letters), — we have 
altered the date of the child's birth, usually given May 10, 
(what is written in Cottle's bible ?), after reading this letter, 
—as follows : — '* This morning, half-past one, my wife 
was safely deliyered of a fine boy ; she had a remarkably 
good time, better if possible than her last, and both she and 
the child are as well as can be. By the by, it is only three 
in the morning now. I walked in to Taunton and back 
again, and performed the divine services for Dr. Toulmin." 
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it were that the Tory gentry were set against him 
for his Jacobin leanings,^ or the peasantry for his 
eccentric habits,^ — both reasons have been assigned, 
— or for whatever reason: it was probably some 
other, — ^Wordsworth could not get his lease renewed. 
This fatality may have originated the idea of a 
visit to Germany, with Coleridge, who was, more- 
over, to remain there a time, and study German 

> Leaninga.] It appears clear, from a letter of Southey's 
many years after, that a goyernment spy was actually 
sent down, to watch the proceedings of the friends. John 
Thelwall, too, a political character on whom the Govem- 
ment kept an eye, resided in the neighbourhood, on a 
small farm. He had lectured with Coleridge at Bristol, 
and was an intimate friend of the poets. 

Wordsworth also makes mention of the spy, in one of 
his letters, in which he speaks of *^ the famous John 
Thelwall, who had taken refuge from politics after a trial 
for high treason, with a view to bring up his family by 
the profits of agriculture.'* 

^ Habits.] Such as his apparently aimless wanderings, 
by day and by night, in ouUandish places, — 

" Clad in homely russet brown," — 

<* booming," as he went along, and composing aloud bis 
verses. He had not his dog in these days, to warn him of 
an approach. See The PrelueU, b. iv. : — 

" When at evening on the public way 

I sauntered, like a river murmuring i 

And talking to itself when all things else 

Are still, the creature trotted on before ; 

Such was his custom ; but whene'er he met 

A passenger approaching, be would turn 

To give me timely notice, and straightway. 

Grateful for that admonishment, I hush'd 

My voice, composed my gait, and with the air 

And mien of one whose Uioughts are free, advanced 

To give and take a greeting that might save 

My name from piteous rumours, such as wait 

On men suspected to be crazed in brain." 

" Passenger ! " What a word ! 

e 
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literature and the like. It is probable that the 
scheme was of the Wedgwoods' suggestion, for we 
find ^ from Miss Meteyard that Wordsworth also, on 
this occasion, profited largely by their bounty. 

Wordsworth and his sister quitted Alfoxden^ on 
June 26. After staying with Coleridge a week, 
they walked to Bristol, and spent another with 
Cottle. Then they made a little tour up the Wye, 
but returned soon to Bristol, to look to the printing 
of Lyrical Ballads. They saw the last page of the 
joint volume throug'h the press (see § 3), and at 
once proceeded to London. Then the four travellers, 
Wordsworth and Dora, Coleridge and John Chester, 
— an admirer of Coleridge from Stowey, — sped on 
their way. They sailed fi^m Yarmouth for Ham- 
burg, Sept. 16, 1798. 

We pause a moment to count our gains from the 
Nether Stowey period. Confining ourselves to Cole- 
ridge only, and passing over minor pieces and poems 
of ephemeral interest, — ^such as Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter, and The Mad Oar, — there were written, 
and published. The Ancient Mariner and Hie Night- 
ingale, in the '* Lyrical Ballads ; " Fears in Solitude, 
France: An Ode, and Frost at Midnight, in a 
separate pamphlet (see § 3) ; and Lewti,^ in the 
" Morning Post : " there were written, but not 
printed, usorio. This Lime- Tree Bower my Prison, 
Kubla Khan, Christabel (Part L), The Three Graves, 
and the prose-poem. The Wanderings of Cain, 

Coleridge gives us * three letters from Germany, 

^ Find.'\ A Group of Englishmen, p. 98. 

* Alfoxden,'] We note that Wordsworth's cousin, 
and future wife, Mary Hutchinson, had been a visitor at 
Alfoxden. 

' Lewti."] Did not this singularly original poem suggest 
Shelley's exquisite Lines to an Indian Air ? 

* Gives us,] ** I have selected," he says, " from the 
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— unfortunately, only three, — to friends in England,^ 
which he printed in " The Friend," in 1809, and after- 
wards in the "Biographia Literaria," where they 
occupy some fifty pages. He styles them " Saty- 
rane's ^ Letters/* They are racy and interesting. 
They reveal to us the keen observer and consider- 
able powers of description, and are fiill of just and 
original remarks. Had Coleridge turned his mind 
to works of fiction, instead of to theology, the world 
would have been by much the gainer, and would 
now have been the happy possessor of some work of 
genius — to rival Goldsmith and Jean Paul Richter 
— of which it can form no idea. 

From Letter I. we learn that the party sailed 
from Yarmouth on a Sunday. Coleridge was not 
sea-sick,® — which, somehow, surprises us, — ^but the 
only English lady on board " suffered most dread- 
fully," and she must have been Dora Wordsworth. 
On the voyage, as we gather, Coleridge was " all in 
black,^ with large shoes and black worsted stockings," 



letters which I wrote home from Germany, those which 
appeared most likely to bc^ interesting." — Biographia 
LUeraria^ c. xxii. 

^ Only three,'] Two additional fragments, however, 
still remain in " The Friend," — Christnuis wtlhin Boors in 
the North of Germany^ and Christrnjos out of Doors. And 
see, for Letters from Germany, The New Monthly Maga- 
zirhe, Oct., 1835. 

^ Satyrane,] The opening lines of A Tonibless Epitaph 
will explain this appellation. . 

' Sea-sick.'] Coleridge says, somewhere, that he was 
never sea-sick. We shall presently find him, however, 
describing himself as *' twice given oyer," on his return 
from Italy. 

^ Black,] Yet Coleridge was far from being a purist in 
matters of dress. On the Harz excursion, according 
to Dr. Carlyon (see subsequent note), ^' his costume, as 
usual, was by no means studied." 
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and was taken for a Doctor of Theology. They en- 
tered Hamburg on the Wednesday. 

Letter II. — ^written from Ratzeburg, — as was the 
third : possibly the first also, — ^is extremely discur- 
sive, and chiefly discourses of the execrableness of the 
Modem Drama. As Coleridge confesses, it might 
have been written ^* without having gone to Grer- 
many.** We only gather from it that he stayed, 
while at Hamburg, at "Der Wilde Man," in the 
Market Place. 

Letter III. was written on October 10. It speaks 
of " this clean and peaceful house, with this lovely 
view of the town, groves, and lake of Ratzeburg, 
from the window of which I am writing." Cole- 
ridge's description ^ of Ratzeburg lake is charming. 
The letter describes his visit, at Hamburg, with 
Wordsworth, to Klopstock, now seventy-four, " a 
venerable old man," — so Wordsworth writes, — " re- 
taining the liveliness of youth." From Klopstock 
he had received an introduction to the Amptmannof 
Ratzeburg, and he in his turn had introduced him to 
the pastor, with whom he had taken up his abode for 
awhile, to acquire ^ his first fiimiliarity with German. 
He lefr Hamburg on the 23rd, but returned thither 
on the 27th, to bid farewell to his friends. 

The poems, Lines composed in a Concert Hoom, 
and To a Young Lady on her Recovery from a Fever, 
must have been written at Ratzeburg. 

Wordsworth and his sister wintered — ^no figure 
of speech, for they had a terrible winter — at Goslar. 
Here Lucy Gray and Ruth were written, and The 

^ Description.] The description of it, in winter, in The 
Friend (p. 244), in the fragment mentioned aboye, makes a 
companion pictnre. 

^ Acquire,] The Amptmann provided a resident tutor 
for his sons, and he it was who directed Coleridge's 
studies. 
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Prelude begun. They returned to England in the 
February following, but not before paying a visit to 
Coleridge and Gottingen. The reader should read, 
at this stage, some hexameters we have given, in a 
note to the poem Written during a Temporary Blind' 
ness, in the Year 1799. 

Coleridge spent ^ four months at Ratzeburg, after 
which he proceeded to Gottingen, where he stayed 
five. Here he attended lectures,-^-on physiology 
and natural history, chiefly; but mainly spent his 
strength in the study of the language and literature, 
reading a medley of books, — Ottfiried's metrical 
Paraphrase of the Gospel, Minnesingers,^ as well as 
the later writers. See his own account of his studies 
in the Biographia Literaria, pp. 98-101. While at 
Gottingen, he made an excursion in the Harz moun- 
tains, and visited the Brocken ' and the Blocksberg. 
This was in the nlonth of May. He put together, 
from letters to his wife, a fragmentary account 
of this excursion, after his return to England. His 
principal companions on the tour, besides John 
Chester, were the son of Professor Blumenbach, 
William Parry, the Arctic navigator, and his brother, 
and Dr. Carlyon,^ the celebrated physician of Truro, 

^ Spent, ^cJ] These are his own statements, in a letter 
to Mr. Wade, Mar. 6, 1801. See Cottle, ii. 18. 

^ Minnesingers,] '^ I read with sedulous accuracy the 
Minnesinger (or singers of love, the Pro7en9al poets of 
the Swabian court), and the Metrical Romances." — Bio- 
graphia Literaria, p. 99. 

' Brocken.] Coleridge ascended the Brocken, Etna, 
Vesuvius, Helvellyn, and other mountains, yet describes 
only one, which he never saw, — Mont Blanc. 

* Caaiyon,] See Dr. Cariyon's Early Years and Late 
Beflections, 1836. The volume, — to which Gillman is 
largely indebted, — contains interesting particulars of 
Coleridge in Germany, which we have no space to linger 
over. Singing and punning, rhyming and philosophizing, 
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— ^then all Gottingen students. At this point read 
Line9 ' written in the Album at Elhingerode in the 
Harz Forest. 

Coleridge finally quitted Gottingen on Midsummer 
Day. Some of his friends accompanied him as far 
as Branswick, and the party a second time made the 
ascent of the Brocken. 

" Coleridge," Gillman states, " returned to Eng- 
land after an absence of fourteen months, and ar- 
rived in London the 27th November, 1799.** Sara 
Coleridge, serenely following Gillman, and speaking 
of Germany, says, — " He spent fourteen months in 
that country." And yet he was absent eleven^ months 
at most. We have seen that he sailed on Sept. 16, 
1798 ; on Aug. 20, 1799, he was at Stowey. Southey, 
on that date, writes,— "I write you from Stowey, 
and at the same table with Coleridge.** Moreover, 
in the last week of August, the Southeys started for 
Sidmouth and the Coleridges for Ottery, and the 

— ^he seems to have been the soul of the Harz party. It 
is dedicated " to C. H. Parry, M.D., F.R.S.," described 
above as the navigator's brother. It was followed by 
three others, — in 1843, 1856, and 1858 ; but they furnish 
no additional original matter, that concerns us. 

^ Lines,} We should have noted, in our text, that 
Coleridge's lines, Home-Sick, were written, from his dicta- 
tion, in another of the Harz Albums. The line, as we 
now have it, — 

'< Home-sickness is a wasting pang,"— 

is a judicious change firom the first version, — 

" Home-sickness is no baby pang.'' — 

The concluding verse expressed Coleridge's own feelings, 
who was writing at the very time to his wife in this 
fashion : — " My dear, dear love ! and my Hartley I my 
blessed Hartley ! by hill, and wood, and stream, I shut my 
eyes and dream of you."— See New Monthly Magazine, 
Oct, 1835. 
^ EHeven,"] ^' Ten " is probably nearer the figure. 
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four travelled together. Southey was delayed five 
days at Ottery. He famishes some curious par- 
ticulars, in a letter of Sept. 3, concerning Coleridge's 
mother and his brothers George and Edward. 

Returning to Bristol, Coleridge departed with 
Cottle on a visit to Wordsworth, now residing at 
Stockton-on-Tees. After awhile these three, and 
Wordsworth's brother John, bent their steps towards 
Westmoreland. At Greta Bridge^ Cottle quitted 
the party. Captain Wordsworth, a little later, on 
his way to join his ship, bade farewell to Coleridge 
and his brother at Grisedale Pass, by HelveUyn. 
(This was on Michaelmas Day.) Coleridge was 
pleased with Grasmere. Wordsworth conceived the 
plan of building a house there. However, before 
the end of the year, he found one ready built, which 
he entered on Dec' 21. Coleridge had long before 
this returned to London. He may have reached 
London, for anything we know, on " the 27th No- 
vember," but more probably earlier by some weeks. 

He settled steadily to work. He could not have 
been very idle in Germany, to have acquired,^ as he 
had, in so brief a time, so thorough a knowledge of 
German. 

He lived in lodgings,* which Stuart found him. 

* Greta BridgeA In Yorkshire, not at Keswick. 

' Acquired,'] Note, for a double reason, among the 
ways in which Coleridge learned German, — '* Conversation 
of children while I was at play with them." 

Coleridge had, however, some knowledge of German 
before he crossed the sea. In a letter to Cottle (i. 289), 
of 1797, it would seem, he writes — '* I am translating the 
Oberon of Wieland. It is a difficult language, and I can 
translate at least as fast as I can construe.'' He informs 
Cottle in the same letter that he is studying German daily. 

' Lodgings.] Talfourd states that Coleridge spent some 
weeks with Lamb, on the authority of a letter of Lamb, 
then in the Temple, of Mar. 17, 1800, in which he writes, — 
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He l\ad renewed liis connection with the Morning 
Post, immediately after his return. Verses of his 
appear in it on Aug. 24 : others followed in rapid 
succession. Three pieces especiallj are worthy of 
mention, as apparently composed about this time, — 
The Ode to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, all 
that was written of Hie Ballad of the Dark Ladie, a 
poem plainly suggestive ' of German models, and A 
Christmas Carol (printed on Christmas Day). 

Coleridge had brought home a fancy for the 
hexameter, — though little skill in writing it. He 
and Southey now projected an Epic in that metre, 
on the subject of " Mohammed ; " but only a frag- 
ment was written. The reader will find it, with 
other attempts in the same metre, and some trans- 
lations from the German, in '* Miscellaneous Poems 
and Fragments." 

Passing over his political labours, which we leave 
others to discuss, — he had undertaken {Biographia 
Literaria, c. x.) "the literary and Political* De- 
partment in the Morning Post" — ^his translation of 
Wallenstein was the most important outcome of his 
efforts at this period. See § 3. Other schemes, 

"Coleridge has been with me now nigh three weeks." 
This is hard to believe,— even though Lamb, in August, 
sends after him to Grasmere " a dressing gown," *' a case 
of two razors," and " a shaving-box and strap," the latter 
article costing him " a severe struggle to part with." Yet 
the " three weeks " prevents us supposing " with me " 
merely to mean " in London." 

^ Suggestive."] Coleridge tells us, in his account of the 
origin ot Lyrical Ballads (see § 3), that he conceived the 
idea of the poem at Stowey. This may have been so, and 
still not invalidate our statements in the text; we feel an 
inclination, however, to doubt thje accuracy of Coleridge's 
memory. 

* Folitical,'\ " On the condition that the paper should 
thenceforwards be conducted on certain fixed and an- 
nounced principles." — Biog, Lit,, c. x. 
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more formidable even, proved abortive, among whicb 
were his projected translations of Wieland and 
Lessing.' Over a life of Lessing he was much ih 
earnest. In Jan. 1800 we find Southey vainly en- 
deavouring to lure him abroad. Coleridge had fixed 
May as the earliest date at which he could com- 
mence this task, and ten months as the duration of 
it. Then come to Germany, Southey argues. Write 
it there. You would surely write it better there. 
The two wives, with little Hartley, — ^Mrs. Southey 
was still childless, — ^were also to go. But nothing 
came of either scheme, — ^book or journey. In April 
the Southeys departed for Lisbon. Wallenstein 
appeared in due course. In July we find Coleridge 
visiting Wordsworth at Grasmera 

Immediately before Southey's departure, the An- 
nual Anthology for 1800 had been issued. See § 3. 

The proprietor of the waggon ^ through Grasmere 
to Keswick, a Mr. Jackson, with whom Wordsworth 
was acquainted, built, or part built, about this time, 
a house at Keswick. Was it through this ac- 
quaintance, and the lack of houses at Grasmere, 
that Coleridge settled so fiur away from his friend ? 
We surmise that it was. Be this as it may, Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Jackson, in the summer of 1800, 
took joint possession of such portion as then^ 

^ Lessing.'] It is amusing to find the Parry, who be- 
came Dr. Parry, writing horn Gottingen, of Coleridge — 
May 25, 1799, — "He is at present engaged on a work, 
which will be no less interesting in Germany than in Eng- 
land — a History of German Poetry from the earliest times 
to the present day, including a particular review of Lessing's 
works. It will probably extend to two quarto volumes." 
— CarlyoUy i., 101. 

• Waggon.'] Wordsworth's clever poem, The Waggoner^ 
will inform the reader fully about this conveyance. 

' Ihen,] Consult Derwent Coleridge's Memoir of his 
brother. 
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existed of Greta Hall, — Coleridge to pay £25 a 
year. The hall will be described later. 

We pause a moment to ask, with a Bristol bard,* 
a pertinent question : — 

" Ye nymphs, that skim along the silvery lakes, 
Where Skiddaw's hoaiy brow reflected shows, 

Say, can your lonesome dells, and flowery brakes, 
X ield a calm shelter from devouring woes ? " 

" Then," says he,— 

'^ Then would I raise my cot your streams beside." 

" But canst thou," — ^he asks, — 

" But canst thou from thyself, O wanderer, fly ? " 

Coleridge never could. 

From the point at present reached materials for 
our sketch largely fail us. Yet they must be in 
existence. Moreover, we have grown, in the course 
of our researches, distinctly aware of important 
episodes iu Coleridge's life, of which we can obtain 
but glimpses. We shall less and less attempt to 
forestall the complete account. 

The key-note of the Keswick period, — roughly 

* Bard,] "EVom Select Poems, ^c, by the Late John 
Dawes Worgan, of Bristol, who died on the Ibth of July^ 
1809, aged Nineteen Years, Longman, 1810. Worgan was 
a watchmaker's son, of painful precocity, and some promise. 
From anything to be found in his book, he was entirely 
ignorant of the existence of our three bards. He was a 
prot^g^ of Dr. Jenner. His Bemains are edited by 
Hayley, who contributes an elegy on his death. We offer 
a sample verse : — 

** Sweet was the promise of thy early lyre. 
Sweet as the skylark soaring from its sod ; 

Thine were the gifts, that purest verse inspire, 
An eye for Nature, and a soul for God.*' 

The interest of this digression must serve as its apology. 
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speaking, four years, from August, 1800, to March, 
1804 ; for we shall see that Coleridge resided little 
there after, — is illness, illness. It was a mistake 
for him to have settled here. The climate did not 
suit him. We have had ailments before, but during 
these four years we have little else. Despondency 
goes always, with some constitutions, with rain and 
*' damp air." ^ Coleridge and rain, as he tells us, in 
An Ode to the Rain, but ill agreed. They could not 
live " on easy terms together." 

On Sept. 14, 1800, Coleridge's third 8on,Derwent,^ 
was bom. Mrs. Mary Robinson, called " Perdita," 
from a part in which she distinguished herself, wrote 
an Ode on his birth. She was at or near Keswick at 
this time. How Coleridge came to know her ^ we 
cannot explain, but the Annual Anthology for 1800 
contains verses by her. Coleridge addressed to her a 
poem, A Stranger Minstrel, and gave her, for a little 
collection of poems which she contemplated. The 
Mad Monk, She died within the year. See the 
notes on these two poems in the text. 

The second part of Christabel was written at 
Keswick, this year. 

^ Damp air."] We take leave to borrow this expression 
from Ckristabet, ♦ 

^ Derwent.] He did not die till March 28, 1883 ; yet 
he never had the courage, — and we feel little surprise, — 
to write the life of his father. 

' Know her.] It is possible that the following passage 
refers to her : — " Coleridge, in the course of our walk 
(June 27, 1779), illastratea some allusions to the sensitive- 
ness of authorship, by relating an anecdote of Mrs. R., 
whose poetry, upon some occasion, he thought he had been 
abusing more than it deserved. He, therefore, by way of 
making some amends to her, wrote a sonnet in her praise, 
and inserted it in a newspaper. In a few days he received 
a highly complimentary letter from the lady, with a 
splendidly bound edition of her works." — Carlyon, i., 175. 
This sonnet might be traced, with a little trouble. 
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In the summer of 1801 Coleridge encountered an 
old Gottingen friend. The story of the meeting is 
too good to omit. — " It happened that my Mend 

and I," — writes Dr. Carlyon (i. 101), — " were 

on a rambling visit at Keswick, in the summer of 
1801, during the time that Coleridge resided there 
with his family. He came to dine with us at the inn 
on a Sunday afternoon, and expressed his disappro- 
bation very strongly of a breach of the Sabbath, 
which we had that day committed, in spending the 
forenoon in perch-fishing, from a boat, on the lake 
of Derwentwater. It was my first and last offence 
of this kind, and the stamp of Coleridge^s disappro- 
bation will never be effaced from my recoUectiop. 
And yet I do not believe that he had been at church 
himself that day ; or that he was, at any time, much 
in the habit of going to church.** 

In August, 1801, Southey appeared at Keswick. 
He was on his way to Ireland. He had been ap- 
pointed private secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland. He remained but little time 
there. In October he is at Keswick again, to take 
away his wife, whom he had lefb with her sister. 
They proceeded to London, whither his new duties 
called him. Coleridge and Wordsworth, in these 
days, are constantly walking between Keswick and 
Grasmere. In November Coleridge is in London. 
He was still, intermittently, engaged on the Morning 
Post 

In April, 1802, was written Dejection : an Ode. 
We may see it is autobiographical. How sad it is 
to read of — 



*' A grief without a pang, yoid, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassion'd grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear ! " 
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July 26, 1802, we read with pleasure, in the 
Estlin Letters, — '*I am at present in better health 
than I have been, though by no means strong or 
well — and at home all is Peace and Love.'* The 
italics are Coleridge's own. 

In the August following, Lamb and his sister spent 
three weeks at Keswick. The grand leaguer of the 
mountains round the little town, with banners of 
sunset aflame, overwhelmed LamVs fancy on arrival, 
putting to the blush his streets and footlights. " Cole- 
ridge had got,** he writes, '* a blazing fire in his study : ' 
which is a large, antique, ill-shaped room, with an old- 
fashioned organ,^ never played upon, big enough for 
ay. church, shelves of scattered folios, an Eolian harp, 
and an old sofa, half bed." We often hear of this harp. 
In the poem quoted above we find it, — and find it 

sympathetic : — 

^' What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth ! " 

It existed, we know, at Clevedon. ^' A blazing 
fire " in August ! 

On Oct. 4, — the date also of Coleridge's marriage, 
— ^Wordsworth married. 

During the plosing months of 1802, Coleridge 
made a tour in Wales with Thomas Wedgwood. 
Thomas Wedgwood was ailing, and needed distrac- 
tion, and the tour was made at his request. Cole- 

* Study, ^ ''My study commands the finest view in 
England/' says Southey, Dec. 1803. This is not Cole- 
ridge's study, " the organ room," but the best room in the 
house. It is the cumer room, in the frontispiece to our 
second volume, with a three-fold window, with arch above, 
on one side of Greta Hall, and two smaller windows to the 
firont. 

s Organ.] This organ was the landlord's, who had 
also a good library. 
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ridge had promptly and loyally acceded to it. "I 
have resolved," he writes, Nov. 3, 1802, "not to 
look the children in the face (the parting from whom 
is the downright bitter in the thing), but to go to 
London by to-morrow's mail." He returned to 
Keswick, if we may trust his daughter,^ on Dec. 23. 
She herself was bom * on the 22nd. Her mother 
entered her birth in the Bible Cottle ga^ them in 
1795. 

In the early months of 1803 Coleridge is every- 
where but at home. We find him at Gunville (an 
estate of T. Wedgwood's in Dorset), in London, at 
Stowey with Poole, at Bristol with Southey. 

In the summer Sir George Beaumont, of Colfe- 
orton * Hall, in Leicestershire, the mutual friend of 
the two poets, is " residing," as Wordsworth puts it, 
" in lodgings * with " Coleridge at Greta Hall. He 
purchased a little plot of land near Keswick, and 
presented it to' Wordsworth, to induce him to build 
a house on it, and become a nearer neighbour. 
" The severe necessities " of Coleridge's " domestic 
situation" — ^Wordsworth would seem to mean his 



^ Batighter.'] Memoir, ^c, r. i., p. 3. 

^ Bom,] She was one of the thretf Graces of Words- 
worth's poem, TTie Triad. The other two, Dora Words- 
worth and Edith Southey, were bom in 1804, when Cole- 
ridge was in Italy. 

® Coleorton^ Sir George was also of Dunmow Manor 
House, Essex, and Haverhill Manor House, Suffolk. 

^ Lodgings.] This is doubtless explained by the fact 
that Sir George was a painter, as ancestors of hft had 
been poets. Coleridge pays a tribute to him in a frag- 
ment appended to the Second Act of Eemorse. 

Beaumont, the dramatist, was bom at Grace Dieu, 
which belonged to one branch of the Beaumonts in his 
day, and adjoined Coleorton. 

See several inscriptions which Wordsworth wrote for 
the grounds at Coleorton, laid out by his friend. 
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going abroad for his health — ^prevented the execu- 
tion of this project. 

In August the poets and Dora Wordsworth started 
on a tour in Scotland. Thej yisited together Bums's 
grave, and his house, — Bums^s youngest son was at 
this time a Blue Coat boy, — and the Falls of the 
Clyde, Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs. Then Cole- 
ridge abandoned his friends. He had been with 
them a fOTtnight. He made his way alone to Edin- 
burgh. Wordsworth is inclined to be sarcastic on 
the occasion. " Poor Coleridge," he says, " was at 
that time in bad spirits, and somewhat too much in 
love with his own dejection, and he departed from 
ua." — Prose Works, iii. 66. But we think he is hard 
on his friend. Rogers {Table Talk, p. 205) describes 
meeting the party, " making a tour in a vehicle that 
looked very like a cart ; " ^ and on the 29th — ^they had 
started on the 15th — Dora Wordsworth records,* " It 
rained heavily this morning .... no hope it would 
be over in less than three weeks at least." Is it any 
wonder that, as she proceeds to inform us, "Poor 
Coleridge fled ? " He sped on his way to Keswick, 
to nurse his rheumatism, " suppressed gout," and 
the like, and ease his pains with " the Kendal black 
drop." 

To return on our steps a little. In July of 1803 
Southey consults Coleridge about his Bibliotheca 
Britannica, which he is to edit for Longman. Cole- 
ridge at once launches forth into magnificent schemes. 
He offers to learn Welch and Erse, to go to Biscay 
and '^throw light on theBasque," and so on. Southey*s 
reply (Aug. 3) is cruel : — " To rely upon you for 

' Cart.] De Quincey describes such another, with a 
female driver, who sat on the shaft, in which he visited 
Ulleswater, with Wordsworth, in 1807. 

^ Becords.] In her Recollections of a T<mr in Scotland 
in 1803. Edinbui'gh, 1874. 
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whole quartos ! Dear Coleridge, the smile that comes 
with that thought is a very melancholy one." 

To Coleridge's unhappy habit of opium-taking we 
shall allude later ; this is, perhaps, the place to say a 
word of other shortcomings which that habit fixed 
beyond cure. We refer chiefly to that irresoluteness 
and procrastination — misnamed idleness by himself, 
as well as by others — ^which rendered so often his 
learning and talent abortive. *' 

Coleridge writes,^ even so early as 1794, — 

" To me hath Heaven with boanteous hand assign'd 
Energic reason and a shaping mind, 
The daring ken of Truth, the patriot's part, 
And Pity's sigh, that breathes the gentle heart. 
Sloth-jaundiced all I " 

But sloth was but the outward and . deceptive 
manifestation of the inward want. It was futile to 
heap reproaches, as some of his friends would, on 
Coleridge's idiosyncrasies. They were simply the re- 
sult of disease and constitutional defect. 

Sarah Coleridge speaks, alluding to her father, of 
** the great misfortune of both our lives — want of 
bodily vigour, adequate to the ordinary demands of 
life, even under favourable circumstances." {Memoir 
and Letters of Sara Coleridge^ i. 2.) She hardly 
puts the case fully. Moreover, the way in which 
Coleridge flitted from place to place would seem to 
indicate a fair amount of physical activity.^ Want 
of " bodily vigour," if we must so name it, was 
combined in his case with a hyper-sensitive nervous 
organization, — and a feeble stomach, says Qillmfin, — 
producing morbidness, and what he calls *'mis- 

^ Writes.'} JnhiB'poemy Idnes on a Friendtuho died of 
a Frenzy Fever. 

' Activity.'] On one of the days of the Harz excursion 
he walked forty miles. 
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managed sensibility/* over and above irresoluteness 
of will. 

Wordsworth says ^ of Coleridge, — " Of all men I 
have ever known, Coleridge had the most of passive 
courage in bodily trial, but no one was so easily 
cowed when moral firmness was required in miscel- 
laneous conversation, or in the daily intercourse of 
social Ufe.*' ''Moral firmness " is a somewhat mis- 
leading expression. 

Coleridge would tremble, in his later years, to 
open a letter.* So would Hartley Coleridge. How 
like, with many difierences, were father and son I 
Who will dare judge ' them ? It moves our pity. A 

' &y5.] Prose Worksy iii. 87. 

" Letter,'] Frequently he did not open letters at all. 
He warns even his friend AUsop to direct letters to Mrs. 
Gillman, if he would be assured of having them opened. 

^ Jit^e,"] We subjoin a passage from Coleridge's 
T^ihle Talk and Omniana which he calls An Admonition y 
but which he might well have named An Apology. — 
** There are two sides to every question. If thou hast 
genius and poverty to thy lot, dwell on the foolish, per- 
plexing, imprudent, dangerous, and even immoral, conduct 
of promise-breach in small things, of want of punctuality, 
of procrastination in all its shapes and disguises. Force 
men to reverence the dignity of thy moral strength in and 
for itself, — seeking no excuses or palliations from fortune, 
or sickness, or a too full mind that, in opulence of concep- 
tion, overrated its powers of application. But if thy fate 
should be different, shouldest thou possess competence, 
health and ease of mind, and then be thyself called upon 
to judge such faults in another so gifted, — O ! then, upon 
the other view of the question, say, Am I in ease and 
comfiirt, and dare I wonder that he, poor fellow, acted so 
and 80 ? Dare I accuse him ? Ought I not to shadow 
forth to myself that, glad and luxuriating in a short 
escape from anxiety, his mind over-promised for itself ; 
that, want combating with his eager desire to produce 
thinss worthy of fame, he dreamed of the nobler, when 
he should have been producing the meaner, and so had 
the meaner obtruded on bis moral being, when the nobler 

/ 
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man*s destiny is moulded, as well as his limbs, in his 
mother*s womb. What a novel discourse might we 
hear from the philosophic preacher, who should take 
for his text, " He knoweth our frame 1 " 

Idleness, we insist, is not the word to describe 
Coleridge*s weaknesses. Southej, unintentionally, 
puts the case well. " His mind," he writes, — Mar. 
30, 1804, — " is in a perpetual St. Vitus*s dance — 
eternal activity without action. At times he feels 
mortified that he should have done so little ; but 
this feeling never produces any exertion. I will 
begin to-morrow, he says, and thus he has been all 
his life long letting to-day slip." 

Connected, as it seems to us to be, with these, we 
will add one other remark. " If Coleridge could 
but learn," says Sou they, in 1817, " how to deliver 
his opinions in a way to make them read, and to 
separate that which would be profitable from all 
that which scarcely half-a-dozen men in England 
can understand (I certainly am not one of the 
number), be would be the most useful man of his 
age, as I verily, believe him in acquirements and in 
powers of mind to be very far the greatest." 

The truth is, the digressiveness of Coleridge's 

was making fall way on his Intellectual ? Think of the 
nianifoldness of his accumulated petty calls ! Think, in 
sliort, on all that should be like a voice from heaven to 
warn thyself against this and this, and call it all up for 
pity and for palliation ; and then draw the balance. Take 
him in his whole, — his head, his heart, his wishes, his 
innocence of all selfish crime, and a hundred years hence, 
what ^ill be the result ? The good, — were it but a single 
volume that made truth more visible, and goodness more 
lovely, and pleasure at once more akin to virtue and, self- 
doubled, more pleasurable ! and the evil, — while he lived, 
it injured none but himself; and where is it now ? in his 
grave. Follow it not thither.*' The reader will easily be 
able to read between the lines. 
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prose, the confusion and obscurity of it, wlien there 
is such, is really traceable to the defects above dis- 
cussed. To pile thought upon thought, and word 
upon word, required of him less effort than to express 
his thought succinctly. He lets go the reins. He finds 
no end. And so, whether himself he be or no, — which 
Wordsworth, even of his conversation, denies,^ and 
which H, N". Coleridge denies, — " in wandering mazes 
lost," his ordinary readers are. This was paWcu- 
larly the case with his lectures, in which he so often 
offended by inconsequence and digression. His verse 
is usually lucid. His feeling for form restrains him. 

*i'o resume. 

In August Southey's only child died, and Mrs. 
Southey was suffering. Southey, feeling she would 
be " nowhere so well as with her sister Coleridge," 
set off with all speed to Keswick.'^ We find him 
established there in September, to remain till his 
death, in 1843. 

We promised to describe Greta Hall, but on 
second thoughts refer the reader to Sara Coleridge's 
description ^ in the first volume of the Memoir and 

^ Denies.] Seo Table Talk and Omniana, p. 4, and 
note (Standard Library Edition). 

* Keswick.] Mrs. Coleridge, — Memoir and Letters of 
Sara Coleridge, i. 7, — says that Mary Lovell arrived with 
them. But she states, as well, that her husband was then in 
Malta. Possibly he might not be returned from Scotland, 
but he was not in Malta. The point is in itself of no 
interest. But if Coleridge was not returned, or if Mary 
Lovell then first arrived, our theory in a note to A Day 
Dream finally collapses. ' Then the '* Mary " and '* Asra " 
of that poem were ? 

• Description.'] Coleridge himself graphically describes 
the surroundings, writing to Southey: — **Our house 
stands on a low hill, the whole front of which is one field 
and an enormous garden, nine-tenths of which is a nursery 
garden. Behind the house is an orchard, and a small 
wood on a steep slope, at the foot of which flows the river 
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Letters, We will only say that, when completed, it con - 
sisted of two connected houses, a larger and a smaller. 
The larger one — and usually some rooms of the 
smaller — was occupied jointly by the Coleridges and 
the Southeys ; the smaller one, of which the chimneys 
only are visible in our engraying, by Mr. Jackson, 
the landlord, and his housekeeper, Mrs. Wilson. In 
1809 the landlord died, and Mrs. Coleridge rented 
and fuoved into his portion. 

Lamb saw through the press this year a third 
edition of Coleridge's poems. See § 3. 

We give some extracts from Southey's letters 
during the next few months. Sept. 28, 1803 : — " We 
purpose setting out for a three days* ramble,.as soon 
as my eyes and Coleridge's flying gout will let us be 
tolerably comfortable." Nov, 19, 1803: — "Cole- 
ridge is now in bed with the lumbago. Never 
was poor fellow tormented with such pantomimic 
complaints ; his disorders are perpetually shifting, 
and he is never a week together without some one 
or other." 1 804 : — " Coleridge quacking himself 
for complaints that would teaze anybody into 
quackery." 

We have quoted, these passages, to illustrate the 
condition of Coleridge's health. We may make a 
digressive remark in this place. Southey's frequent 
laudatory notices of Coleridge in his letters have a 
false ring at times to our ear, who find a latent 
peevishness in others, written to more intimate 
friends. Coleridge's of him are no better. The 
two did not quarrel. It would have been too 
absurd. But they were not well-matched. " Cole- 
ridge and I," writes Sou they, " are the best com- 

Greta, which winds round and catches the evening light 
in the front of the house. In front we have a giant's 
camp — an encamped army of tent-like mountains." 
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panions possible, in almost all moods of mind." — 
''Almost!" 

'" It is the little rift within the lute." 

Since his arrival at Keswick, in 1800, Coleridge 
has been continually forming plans for going abroad. 
The West Indies, the Canary Islands, France, Italy, 
have each in turn been in favour. At length his 
friend Mr. Stoddart (afterwards Sir John Stoddart) 
invited him to Malta, and he accepted the invitation. 
Making a round by Devonshire, we learn, indirectly,^ 
that on March 10 he '^ dined and punched at 
Lamb*8.** On April 2, 1804, he sailed. 

** Coleridge is gone for Malta," writes Southey on 
April 3, '* and his departure affects me more than I 
let be seen." — " HI he is, certainly, and sorely ill : 
yet I believe if his mind ^ was as well regulated as 
mine, the body would be quite as manageable. I 
am perpetually pained and mortified by thinking 
what he ought to be." — " The tidings of his death 
would com§ upon me more like a stroke of light- 
ning than any evil I have ever yet endured," To 
think of that ! Yet we somehow like better what 
Wordsworth writes to Sir George Beaumont in 
December : — " We have lately built in our little 
rocky orchard a little circular hut, lined with moss, 

like a wren's nest Coleridge has never seen it. 

What a happiness it would be to us to see him 
here ! " — Prose Works, ii. 163. And see the notes 
to the poem, To William Wordsworth, 

Coleridge reached Malta on the 18th, and pre- 
sently exchanged visits with the Governor, Sir 

* Indirectly.'] From an entry to that efiect in a book 
Lamb gave him the same evening. See Literary Remains 
0/8. T. Ctderidaey v. ii., 412. 

^ If his mind, jv.] One of the shallowest remarks that 
ever was made. 
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Alexander Ball, whom Lord Kelson spoke of as 
*^ one of his three right arms/* An intimacy and 
mutual respect^ sprang 'up between them. The 
Governor was, for the moment, without secretary. 
His secretary had suddenly died, and the new one 
had not arriyed. Coleridge was requested to fill 
the post in the interim. He did so, with success, 
and doubtless with much eccentricity, till September, 
1805. In a story he relates, years afterwards, — 
Table Talk and Omniana, p. 390, — we find him 
figuring as a magistrate, to our great amuse- 
ment. 

During these serenteen months his health did 
not, in the long run, improve. It is probable that 
his opium-taking grew on him. On February 6, 
Captain Wordsworth went down, with his ship, the 
Abergavennt/y and Coleridge, on being informed, fell 
backward, hurting his head, and " kept his bed for a 
fortnight."* In July of the same year Thomas 
Wedgwood died ; and though anxious — needlessly, 
as it proved, — about the effect of his death on Cole- 
ridge's pension, — the whole of which she received, — 
Mrs. Coleridge, with great delicacy, kept back the 
truth from her husband. He did not learn the fact 
till after his return to England. 

Coleridge left Malta on Sept. 27, 1805, and pro- 
ceeded, on a government commission, to Sicily. He 
ascended Mount Etna, while in the island. On 
Dec. 15 we find him at the foot of Vesuvius. From 
Naples he went on to Rome. To think we should 

^ BespecL'] The reader is referred to Coleridge's noble 
eulogy of Sir Alexander Ball, and his sketch of his life, 
in the last five essays of The Friend, 

* Fortnight] The words between commas are Mrs. 
Coleridge's, to Josiah Wedgwood, Oct. 13, 1805. But 
she omits to mention the fall^ which leaves a false 
impression. 
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have no record of these months, — ^not a song from 
the land of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus ! 

"Whae in Rome," says GiUman (pp. 179-81), 
"he was actively employed in visiting the great 
works of art, statues, pictures, buildings, palaces, 
&c. &c., observations on which he minuted down 
for publication. Here he became acqiiainted with 
the eminent literary men at that time collected 
there, and here he first saw the great American 
painter Allston, for whom he always cherished an 
unfeigned regard. The German poet, Tieck, he 
then for the first time also saw, and many others of 
celebrity. To one of them he was mainly indebted 
for his safety, otherwise he might have terminated 
his career in the Temple at Paris ; for to Buonaparte, 
through one of his industrious emissaries, Coleridge 
had become obnoxious, in consequence of an article 
written by him in the Morning Post This salutary 
warning he obtained from the brother of the cele- 
brated traveller, Humboldt, of whom he had in- 
quired whether he could pass through Switzerland 
and Germany, and return by that route to England. 
Humboldt^ then informed Coleridge, that having 

* Humholdt^ Baron William Von Humboldt was Prus- 
sian Minister at the Papal Court at this time. He seems 
to have been on familiar terms with Colerid^. The poet 
relates a curious anecdote in the Table Talk, — Aug. 28, 
1833, — to which we content ourselves by referring the 
reader. He read to Humboldt Wordsworth's Ode, I^imO' 
Hons of Immortaliti/j as he tells us in a note to TTie Friend 
(p. 337), in which he thus remarks of Humboldt:—*' I 
know few Englishmen, whom I could compare with him 
in the extensive knowledge and just appreciation of 
English literature and its various topics. He listened," 
adds Coleridge, *' to the ode with evident delight, and as 
evidently not without surprise, and at the close of the 
recitation exclaimed, ' and is this the work of a living 
English poet ? I should have attributed it to the age of 
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passed through Paris on his jouniej to Rome, he 
had learnt that he, Coleridge, was a marked man, 
and unsafe : when within the reach of Buonaparte 
he advised him to be more than usually circumspect, 
and do all in his power to remain unknown. Rather 
unexpectedly, he had a visit early one morning 
from a noble Benedictine,^ with a passport signed by 
the Pope, in order to facilitate his departure. He 
left him a carriage, and an admonition for instant 
flight, which was promptly obeyed by Coleridge. 
Hastening to Leghorn, he discovered an American 
vessel ready to sail for England, on board of which 
he embarked. On the voyage she was chased by a 
French vessel, which so alarmed the American, that 
he compelled Coleridge to throw his papers over- 
board, an4 thus to his great regret, were lost the 
fruits of his literary labours in Rome." 

We give the narrative of Coleridge's escape as we 
find it in Gilhnan. Cottle provides a quite different, 
and very sUly version of it. That Coleridge's papers 
were thrown overboard we find rather hard to 
believe ; but that boxes * forwarded fi*om Malta, 
and containing much valuable material, were irre- 
trievably lost, there is no doubt. 

Elizabeth, not that I recollect any writer whose style it 
resembles J but rather with wonder, that so ^eat and 
original a poet should have escaped my notice.' " 

* Benedictine.] " An order for my arrest was sent 
from Paris, from which danger I was rescued by the 
kindness of a noble Benedictine, and the gracious conni- 
vance of that good old man, the present Pope.'* — Bio- 
ffrapkia Literaria, p. 103. This was Pius VII. , who had 
crowned Napoleon in 1804, and who excommunicated him 
later, in 1809. 

' Boxes."] Coleridge speaks, in a letter of Jane, 1807, 
of " The almost weekly expectation, for the last eight 
months, of receiving my books, manuscripts, &c., from 
Malta." — Miss Meteyard's A Ghroup of Englishmen^ p. 324. 
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Many of the letters written to Coleridge did not 
reach him. He certainly wrote few in return. His 
friends, Wordsworth and Southey, are constantly 
exclaiming, '^ no news of Coleridge,** and are anxious 
about his safety. Southey grows even — ^what shall 
we say? These are his words, on May 13, 1806 : — 
** No news from Coleridge of a later date than August. 
I have no doubt whatever that the reason why we 
receive no letters is, that he writes none ; when he 
comes he will probably tell a different story, and it 
will be proper to admit his excuse without believing 
it." 

*' After a most miserable passage from Leghorn," 
writes * Coleridge, " of fifly-five days, during which 
my life was twice given over, I found myself i^ain 
in my native country, ill, penniless, and worse than 
homeless.** This was in August, 1806. 

Coleridge, soon after his return, proceeded to 
Grasraere, and doubtless to Keswick. He listened ' 
to that " Orphic song indeed,** The Prelude, which 
Wordsworth had addressed to him, and in which he 
so often speaks of him with regard and affection. 
He had read, or heard read, some books of it already, 
and now, on its completion, he wrote his poem To 
William Wordsworih^ which contains one paragraph 



And these boxes contained much more than his Maltese 
materials. He speaks in the same letter of his " effects, 
which have been most unkindly or ii^udiciously detained 
by Stoddart, after having been received from the French 
at Naples, by the unusual address and more extraordinary 
courage of Mr. G. Noble." 

* Writes,'] In the letter to Josiah Wedgwood quoted 
in our last note. 

* lAstenedA "Eve following eve," he says, for the 
poem is not short, — in fact, some 9,000 lines, — 

" In silence listening, like a devout child, 
My soul lay passive." 
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characterbticallj autobiographical and extremely 
painful. How sad it is to read of — 

'' Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genias given, and knowledge won in rain ; 
. And all which I had cull'd in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had open'd out — but flowers 
Strew'd on my corpse, and borne upon my bi«»r, 
In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! " 

With broken health, and evil habits he could not 
conquer, with a heart full of bitter retrospect, with 
a wife and a house — as he thought — and three 
children growing up, is it a marvel that, at this 
time, if the allusion in The Complaint ' really be to 
Coleridge, — ^Wordsworth found 

" That consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love," 

which had been before " all bliss above " to him, 

" A comfortless and hidden well ? " 

Coleridge is still but thirty-five, yet his poetical 
course is nearly run. During the next eight- and- 
twenty years he will write — besides Zapolya — from 
time to time a poem, and some which take rank 
with his best ; but he will not write many, and the 
dates are generally uncertain. We may here, then, 
recapit\ilate the principal productions of the Lake 
Period : — ChrUtaheU Part II. ; A Stranger Minstrel; 
The Mad Monk ; Ode to Tranquillity ; Hymn before 
Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni ; Defection: an 
Ode ; The Picture^ or the Lover^s Resolution ; The 

^ Complaint,] See the little poem, dated 1806, which 
Dr. Grosart's edition of the Fenwick Notes — Prose Works, 
iii. 23 — assures us alludes to Coleridge, on the strength 
of his name pencilled in the manuscript's margin. It is a 
feeble effort, which might well have been allowed to 
perish. 
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Keepsake; Inscription for a Fountain on a Heath; 
Ode to the Rain ; The Visionary Hope ; The Pains 
of Sleep; The Happy Husband; Recollections of 
Love; and To William Wordsworth. 

The reader who wishes to make himself unhappy 
may now read over our list, in § 3, of poems con- 
ceived, but never written. " The Brook " is the 
one we most long for. 

Some time after his retm*n to England Coleridge 
agaiQ cast in his lot with Stuart, become part-pro- 
prietor of the Courier, Into the vexed question 
of the extent of Coleridge*s labours, in connection 
with this paper, on to 1811, we shall not enter. It 
must have been considerable. " He is very intimate 
with Stuart," writes Southey, in Jan. 1808, and "his 
home in town is in consequence at the Courier 
office.*' The reader will find the matter discussed 
in some articles by Stuart himself, in the GentlemairCs 
Magazine, 1838, and also by Sara Coleridge, in her 
introduction to the Biographia LUeraria, 2nd edition. 

In the winter of 1806-7 Coleridge delivered lec- 
tures * at the Royal Institution,^ " On the Principles 
common to the Fine Arts." We learn from the 
original Prospectus of the Friend, that he herein 
included, " Architecture, Gardening, Dress, Music, 
Painting, Poetry." There were to be two courses, 
to commence in November, of eight lectures, — pro- 
bably, of eight lectures each, as £120 was to be 
paid. They were to be delivered weekly. We 

' Lectv/res^ According to the minute-book of the Royal 
Institution, Coleridge was engaged in May, 1806, to de- 
liver these lectures. This puz^es us. He was then in 
Italy. 

^ Royal InsiitiUion.] Established, a few years before, 
under the auspices of Count Rumford. Coleridge's friend. 
Sir Humphry Davy, filled the Chemical Chair at this 
time. 
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have no information as to what portion of them was 
actually delivered. 

In a passage in the Table Talk we find Coleridge 
regretting the loss of certain papers of his on the 
Fine Arts. These will doubtless be the three 
Essays he gave to the editor of Felix Farley* s Bristol 
Journal. They duly appeared in that periodical in 
1814. We cannot say how far they represent the 
Lectures of 1806 : not adequately, we should hope, 
for they are extremely tentative. 

The year 1807 was a year of wandering. 

On January 17, according to Southey, Coleridge 
is with Wordsworth at Coleorton. He had gone 
there, with Hartley, now ten, some time before. If 
his lectures had begun, which seems likely, he may 
have returned ^ in an interval between the courses. 

Southey shall speak, and throw light on the po- 
sition of things. We quote from his letters. The 
italics are ours. 

Feb, 1, 1807 : — " Mrs. Coleridge and her children 
are to join Coleridge early in April, and go into 
Devonshire, where the htiger they stay the better. 
Perhaps, if Wordsworth settles in the South, they 
will not return at all, which is what I wish, as it 
would tempt me hugely to fix here." 

Mar, 2 : — " Mrs. Coleridge is on her way to 
Bristol, with the two younger children." 

April 11: — "Mrs. Coleridge has gone to her 
husband^s relations in Devonshire," — this, we shall 
see, was an error, — ** and he meets her somewhere 
on the road." — " lam settled at Keswick,''^ 

Accordingly, Coleridge found his family awaiting 
him, at Bristol, — " At Martha^s, in College Street," 

* SetumedJ] It is quite possible that Southey had for- 
gotten that Coleridge had to go to London. We find him 
certainly tripping on April 11, as the reader will imme- 
diately see. On the whole, we incline to this solution. 
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writes Mrs. Coleridge : — this was her sister's, where 
also lived her mother. He does not seem to have 
arrived before the close of May. He brought with 
him Hartley from Basil Montagu's, whither Words- 
worth had taken him, and where he had been staying 
some months. They spent the summer in the old 
haunts, among the old friends, — at Stowey (June and 
July), — at Bath (if Coleridge actually went there, 
as he proposed, for the waters), at Bristol, Bridge- 
water, and the like. They were to have visited 
Ottery,' but ultimately did not go. 

At Bridgewater De Quincey, then a young man 
of two-and-twenty, made Coleridge's acquaintance, 
and seeing him to be hard-pressed, presented him 
secretly, through Cottle, with £300. Coleridge, we 
. are told, accepted this gift with extreme agitation. 
Presently ^ Mrs. Coleridge and her three children 

^ Otiery.'] " In less than a week I go down to Ottery, 
with my children and their mother, from a sense of duty 
as it affects myself, and from a promise made to Mrs. 
Coleridge as far as it affects her, and indeed of a debt of 
respect to her for her many praiseworthy qualities." — 
Coleridge to Josiah Wedgwood^ Jane 27, 1807. The Cole- 
ridges did not go to Uttery at this time, because the 
vicar and his family were not at Ottery, but at the sea- 
side, and not to return till August. 

^' Did not go to Ottery at all. I believe they had illness 
there." — Mrs. Coleridge : Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge; v. i., 8. The biographical matter provided by 
Mrs. Coleridge on pp. 7-9 of her daughter's Memoir is 
somewhat slipshod ; but here she is probably right. There 
had been illness in the school in the spring, and it appears 
after the summer vacation to have broken out again. We 
learn from Miss Meteyard that Josiah Wedgwood's boys, 
who were boarders, were " sent home before the usual 
time, through a fresh alarm of fever, which, however, 
proved groundless." 

2 Presently.'] "At the latter end of October."— Z>e 
Quinceg, De Quincey first made Wordsworth's ac- 
quaintance on this journey. 
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returned to Keswick, — we may conceive, to Soutliey's 
delight, — under the conduct of De Quincey. 

Coleridge remained behind, in Bristol, and its 
neighbourhood. He was at Bristol in November, 
as we must conclude from his manuscript note 
(which see, in the text,) to the poem. On Taking 

Leave of , 1807. He would seem to have 

left Poole's for London before Nov. 10, from a 
letter ^ of Poole's to Josiah Wedgwood, of that date ; 
yet he could not yet have reached, for he inscribes 
the receipt for De Quincey's gift " Bristol, Nov. 12." 

In the winter session of 1807-8 Coleridge again 
delivered Lectures at the Royal Institution. They 
were announced to be "Five Courses, of Five 
Lectures each, on Distinguished English Poets, in 
Illustration of the great principles of Poetry, arranged 
under the following heads — (1) Shakspere, (2) Spen- 
ser and allegorical Poetry, (3) Milton, (4) Dryden, 
(5) Modem Poetry." 

" Coleridge," says Mias Meteyard, who seldom 
spares him, " did not add to his reputation by these 
lectures." If the reader will consult our edition, 
passim, of Coleridge's Lectures and Notes on Shak- 
spere and Other English Poets, we think he will 
arrive at a different conclusion. But she uses the 
word "reputation" loosely, as she did before the 
word "dissipation."* What she really means to 

* Letter,'] " Coleridge is, I believe, in London, about 
to deliver, &c. &c." 

' JDissijxUion, Miss Meteyard seems to have obtained 
this word, as well as her unfavourable impressions of the 
lectures, — including the word " reputation," — from De 
Quincey's Becollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets. 
De Quinoey's account of Coleridge's life in that volume is 
a mass of errors, and the truths so De-Quinceyfied as to 
be hopelessly untrustworthy. How different to his chapter 
on Wordsworth, which is excellent, though, also, contain- 
ing inaccuracies. 
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say is too true. For after delivering a portion of 
the lectures, — which would seem all to have treated 
of Shakspere, — and delivering them at times in a 
careless, incoherent way, and more than once disap- 
pointing his audience by not appearing ^ at all, he 
interpolated a lecture on Education (May 3), in 
which he fell foul ^ of Mr. Lancaster and his system. 
This brought upon him the censure of the Council. 
Whereupon he requested, on the plea of ill-health, 
to be allowed to discontinue the course. His re- 
quest was acceded to (June 13). " He received," 
says Miss Meteyard *'a hundred guineas for the 
course of sixteen." * 

We cannot resist quoting here some remarks, 
made at the time by Sir Humphry Davy, in a letter 
to Poole: — " Coleridge, after disappointing his audi- 
ence twice from illness, is announced to lecture 
again this week. He has suffered greatly from ex- 
cessive sensibility, the disease of genius. His mind 
is a wilderness, in which the cedar and the oak, 
which might aspire to the skies,^ are stunted in their 
growth by underwood, thorns, briars, and parasitical 
plants. With the most exalted genius, enlarged views, 
sensitive heart, and enlightened mind, he will be 

^ Appearing.'] " On many of his lecture days," says 
De Quincey, "I have seen all Albemarle Street closed by 
a lock of carriages," — see our last note, — "tilled with 
women of distinction, until the servants of the Institution 
or their own footmen advanced to the carriage-doors with 
the intelligence that Mr. Coleridge had been suddenly 
taken ill." 

* Fell foul,"] He does so again, in his Lectures of 1811-12. 
See Lectures and Notes on Shakspere, ^c, pp. 22, 24, 62. 

^ Sixteen^ Coleridge refers to this course as " eighteen 
lectures on Shakspere." 

* Skies,] We shall find, in § 3, that Sir Humphry 
Davy occasionally attempted poetical composition. "The 
world valued him chiefly as a chymist," says Dr. Carlyon, 
— vol. ii. 93, — "but he was by nature a poet." 
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the victim of want of order, precision, and regularity. 
I cannot think of him without experiencing the 
mingled feelings of admiration, regard, and pity." 

It was in May of this year that a misunderstand- 
ing arose between Coleridge and his brother George. 
Coleridge still neglected to write his promised ac- 
count of Thomas Wedgwood, and Josiah Wedgwood 
grew angry. Josiah Wedgwood was still in fre- 
quent correspondence with the vicar, though his 
boys were no longer at his school, and Coleridge was 
led to attribute to his brother, — wrongly, it would 
seem, — some reflections on himself. Coleridge*s 
temper seems to have been particularly irritable 
about this date. Nor is it surprising. On April 4 
he writes — ^from 348, Strand, which was the Courier 
office,' — to Matilda Betham,^ in the following sar- 
castic vein: — *• Of me, and of my scanty juvenile 
writings, people know nothing ; but it has been dis- 
covered, that I had the destiny of marrying the 
sister of Mrs. Southey, that I am intimate with Mr. 
Southey, and that I am in a more especial manner ** 
(Who, before ourselves, discovered this ?) " the friend 
and admirer of Mr. Wordsworth." 

In the summer we find Coleridge, to use his 

* CouHer office^ Bein^ domiciled in an attic in the 
Strand was hardly calculated to allay irritation. " I 
called upon him dailj'," says De Quincey, " and pitied his 
forlorn condition. ' There was no bell in the room, which 
for many months answered the double purpose of bedroom 
and sitting-room. Consequently I often saw him, pictu- 
resquely enveloped in nightcaps/* — we cannot guess how 
many De Quincey would have us suppose he wore at a 
time, — '* surmounted by handkerchiefs indorsed upon 
handkerchiefs, shouting from the attics, &c., &c." 

^ Beiham.'\ See a (for us) most opportune collection of 
letters to this lady in Frazer'a Magcunne, July, 1878. The 
whole of our extracts, for the next few pages, are taken 
from this collection. 
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daughter's expression, "domesticated" with the 
Wordsworths. From this date to the autumn of 
1810 may be called the Grasmere Period. Words- 
worth had moved to Allan Bank, a larger house, De 
Quincey succeeding him in the old one. He had now 
three children (and on Sept. 4 a fourth) ; and then 
there was his sister, and usually his wife's sister, 
Sarah Hutchinson, whom Coleridge would talk ^ 
about to his little daughter " with much admiration 
and affection." 

Presently Coleridge and Wordsworth pay a visit 
to Keswick. Southey thus writes, on Sept. 9 : — 
** Coleridge is arrived at last, about half as big cuf the 
house. He came over with Wordsworth on Monday, 
and returned with him on Wednesday. His present 
scheme is to put the boys to school at Ambleside, 
and reside at Grasmere himself.'* It is clear that 
Southey felt the house could no longer hold both. 
Indeed, it was getting smaller. Not including Cole- 
ridge, or domestics, (of whom there would probably 
be few,) it now harboured twelve inmates, — Southey 
and the landlord, Mrs. Wilson, the landlord's house- 
keeper, Mrs. Southey, Mrs. Coleridge, Mrs. Lovell,* 
and six children. 

Sara Coleridge gives a graphic and interesting 
account of a month she spent with her father at 
Grasmere, in the autumn. We refer the reader for 
it to the Memoir and Letter s, i., 18-19. "I slept 

* Talk.] He had, always, the true poet's loyalty of 
heart towards the gentle sex. We cannot recall a woman, 
of whom he spoke in a different vein. His nephew, H. N. 
Coleridge, — and we can quite believe it, — speaks, in the 
Table TaJk, of the softened manner which would come 
over him in a woman's presence, and of his courtesy 
towards them all. 

^ Mrs. Lovell.] Then, too, there was a son of Mrs. 
Lovell's occasionally there. 

9 
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with him," she says, "and he would tell me fairy 
tales, when he came to bed at twelve or one o'clock.''^ 
How like * him ! The italics are ours. He probably 
wrote for her use, during this visit, the little poem, 
A Child's Evening Prayer. Coleridge had not 
hitherto seen much of his daughter. He was evi- 
dently making up for lost time. His heart was full 
of love for her. It is a pity she should, thought- 
lessly, no doubt, have placed his love in a painful 
light : — " I think my dear father," she adds, " was 
anxious that I should learn to love him and the 
Wordsworths and their children, and not cling so 
exclusively to my mother, and all around me at 
home. He was therefore much annoyed when, on 
my mother's coming to Allan Bank, I flew to her, 
and wished not to be separated from her any more." 
" How gravely and earnestly," says Sara Coleridge, 
" used Samuel Taylor Coleridge and William Words- 
worth, and my uncle Southey also, to discuss the 
affairs of the nation, as if it all came home to their 
business and bosoms,^ as if it were their private 
concern." What a naive comment I As if it were 
not, indeed ! As Coleridge had written long before, 
in his Ode to the Departing Year, — 

" Spirit, who sweepest tho wild harp of Time, 
It is most hard, with an untroubled ear, 
Thy dark inwoven harmonies to bear." 

On Aug. 30, 1808, was signed the Convention of 
Cintra. What earnest hearts were "untroubled" 

^ Like.] But he usually sat up much later, according 
to De Quincey. He would thus be talkative, at so early 
an hour. 

' Came. . . . bosoms.] The Siren, Alliteration, makes 
sad work with this sentence. It is curious to notice Cole- 
ridge himself, in 1796, employing this word " business " 
in a similar way, — ^' It is my duty and business to thank 
God for, &c., &c." 
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at this time with " the affairs of the nation ? " — and 
poets ever figure, in their own eccentric fashion, 
in the van of human progress. Landor had gone to 
Portugal to fight, and equipped a thousand men. 
Southey could not sleep o* nights, for thinking. 
Wordsworth would climb Dunmail Raise " at two 
o'clock in the morning, to meet the carrier bringing 
the newspaper from Keswick." {Prose Works, iii. 
72.) Southey writes to Landor in November of 
" the infamy ^ in Portugal," comforting himself that 
he '^ did not meet a man who was not boiling over 
with shame and rage," Wordsworth in that month 
began his pamphlet on the Convention, which was 
dated May 20, 1809, and partly published in The 
Courier of the previous December and January, 
*' as being one of the most impartial and extensively 
circulated journals of the time." (See the Preface.) 
Allow us to bid farewell to 1808 with a signifi- 
cant key-note. "I have been enabled," writes 
Coleridge, — Estlin Letters, Allan Bank, Grasmere, 
3 Dec, 1808, — **to reduce the dose to one sixth 
part of what I formerly took, and my appetite, 
general health, and mental activity, are greater than 
I have known them for years past." Coleridge 
represents this change for the better as " the blessed 
effect upon my spirits of having no secret to brood 
over," he having nobly determined, " whatever 
might be the result, henceforth never to conceal 

^ Infamy. 1 R«ad, too, of Childe HarMs 'Pilgrimage, 
Canto I., Stanzas xxiii-v., beginning — 

'* Behold the ball whern chiefs were late convened." 

It matters little that Byron falls here into a topographical 
error, " the signature of the Convention," — as admitted in 
Moore's Life of him, ^' as well as all the other proceedings 
connected with it, having taken place at a distance of 
thirty miles from Cintra." 
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anything from those who loved me, and lived with 
me." How far he held to this resolve, we shall by- 
and-by see. We must state that he had convinced 
himself that the habit ** could not be abandoned 
without loss of life." 

In March of 1809 was published English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, The two poets would be 
amused to see themselves as the boy lord saw them. 
Referring the reader for Wordsworth to the poem, 
here is his friend, of the two by much the more 
tenderly handled: — 

*' Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 

To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear ? 

Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 

Yet still obscurity's a welcome ?uest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse, 

To him who takes a pixy for a muse. 

Yet none in lofty numbers can sui*pass 

The bard who soars to elegise an ass. 

So well the subject suits his noble mind, 

He brays the laureat of the long-ear 'd kind." ' 

But the event of the year was the appearance ot 
Tlie Friend, The first number was issued ^ on the 
1st of June, and it was to be continued weekly, — 
Sarah Hutchinson, with " her long light locks," act- 
ing as amanuensis.^ Now for Coleridge to be him- 

• Kind.^ Byron, when he wrote these lines, was 
twenty one. Nine years later, annotating a copy of his 
satire, he solemnly writes " unjust " against them. 

^ Issued.] Or was to have been. It appeared on June 8. 

" Amanuensis.] ** My father used to talk to me with 
much admiration and affection of Sarah Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Wordsworth's sister, who resided partly with the Words- 
worths, partly with her own brothers. At this time she 
used to act as my father's amanuensis. She wrote out 
^reat part of The Friend to his dictation. She had fine, 
long, light-brown hair, I think her only beauty, except 
a fair skin, for her features were plain and contracted. 
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self long, without becoming too profound and too 
obscure for ordinary readers, was out of the ques- 
tion. Accordingly, we find that Southey, in October, 
was secretly requested to write to the editor, and beg 
of him to alter his plan, and enliven The Friend 
somewhat with lighter matter. Southey duly pro- 
duced a letter ; but instead of its being inserted, with 
a reply, as intended, nothing more was heard of it. 
"Touches here and there" — which may, in fact, 
have proved fatal to it, — clearly "redeemed it," in 
Southey's eyes, " from the charge of nothingness," for 
he expresses a vicious wish that he had kept a copy. 
In December appeared, in the seventeenth number, 
an interesting article, in the form of a letter to the 
editor, signed Mathetes, This letter was written by 
Professor Wilson. The reply to it was by Words- 
worth. Much more from Wordsworth's pen, as he 
himself tells us, was to have seen the light in The 
Friend, when Coleridge should have arranged the 
principles of the work ; but, as Wordsworth humor- 
ously adds, these principles * were never arranged. 
Among other matter he contributed a fragment of 
llie Prelude, under the title — French Revolution^ 
as it appeared to Enthusiasts at its Commencement, 
He also wrote for its pages three essays ^ on epitaphs, 
the first of which appeared on Feb. 22, 1810. The 

her figure dumpy, and devoid of grace and dignity. She 
was a plump woman, of little more than five feet. I re- 
member my father talking to me admiringly of her long 
light locks, and saying how mildly she bore it when the 
baby pulled them hard at play." — Memoir and Letters of 
Sara Coleridge, i., 19-20. 

* Principles.] " The first Essay will be on the nature 
and importance of principles." — Estlin Letters, Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, 3 Dec., 1808. 

^ Essays,] These three essays, as well as the letter of, 
and reply to, Mathetes, will be found in Dr. Grosart's in- 
valuable collection of Wordsworth's Prose Works, 
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other two were unfortunate, for on March 10 our 
publication came to an untimely en(L 

The original Friend — it was afterwards wholly 
remodelled — consists of twenty-seven numbers. As 
they cover forty-two weeks, the reader will gather 
that they did not appear quite regularly. In fact, 
as Southey ^ remarks, *' never was anything so 
grievously mismanaged as J%c Friend^ 

Mr. Jackson having died in the autumn of 1809, 
Mrs. Coleridge had taken his part of Greta Hall. 
Southey writes, — Jan. 29, 1810, — "Mrs. Coleridge 
takes on herself poor Jackson*s house, in expecta- 
tion that Coleridge will one day come back; and 
still more because he will have a place to which he 
may come whenever he likes, as if it were his own ^ 
house, — a thing which cannot be with my establish- 
ment," — my establishment ! — " ought not, and shall 
not." 

Coleridge, it would seem, did go back for a time. 
In an undated letter of Mrs. Coleridge to Matilda 
Betham, plainly to us referring to this period, we 
read as follows: — "My brother and sister Southey 

are just returned from Durham Coleridge has 

been with us for some time past, in good health, 
spirits, and humour, but The Friend^ for some un- 

^ Southey.'] Even the prospectus bad not pleased the 
present owner of Gbeta Hall. So early as Jan. 18, 1809, 
he objected that it had " about it a sort of unmanly 
humblefieation which is not sincere." 

^ Own.] We beg the reader to observe that Mrs. 
Coleridge received, according to Wordsworth's own state- 
ment, every penny of the annuity of £150 which came 
from the Wedgwoods. Mrs. Coleridge and her family must 
not be figured as " living on " Southev. We have not 
the slightest doubt that she contributed her share towards 
the house- keeping, and her share of the rent. The rent 
was not great. We have seen that Coleridge only paid 
£25 a year, even before the Southey s joined him. 
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accountable reason, or for no reason ^ at all, is utterly 
silent. This, you will easily believe, is matter of 
perpetual grief to me, but I am obliged to be silent 
on the subject, although ever* uppermost in my 
thoughts, but I am obliged to bear about a cheerful 
countenance, knowing as I do by sad experience 
that to expostulate, or even to hazard one anxious 
look, would soon drive him hence." 

Coleridge appears to have spent some five months 
at Keswick. Sou they mentions him as being there 
in September. But soon after that date he left the 
lake country, never to return,^ — turned his back for 
ever, with tearfid eyes, on Skiddaw, and Derwent- 
water, and 

" Greta, dear domestic stream ; " 

idylls of home,* and his own fire-side, henceforth to 

' No reason."] It no longer paid for the printing. 

*^ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou," — 

when not too dull-witted to divine the hidden springs of 
our trouble. 

'^ Ever, ^c] Purely as a commercial speculation, the 
reader will understana. 

^ Never to retwm.l De Quincey, in his book, before men- 
tioned, speaks of Mrs. Coleridge, as *' wanting all cordial 
admiration,or indeed comprehension, of her husoand's intel- 
lectual powers," and as having continually before her eyes a 
model " so ideally correct and regular in his habits as Mr. 
Southey." When we remember what Coleridge was, his 
craving for sympathy, his sensitiveness, his habits, no- 
thing more need De said, in so tentative a sketch as ours. 

* Idylls of homeJ] Here is one. — " Autumn brings no 
visions of childhood, except of seeking for. plums in an 
old worn-out orchard, where the plum-trees were in the 
last stage of imbecility and dotage, and of standing in a 
sweet apple-tree, eating half the apples off the boughs, 
carrying on a lively dispute with my cousin Edith, who 
was swinging away, in the warmth of the debate', on an 
opposite apple-tree." — Memoir and Letters of Sara Cole* 
ridge; ii., 176. 
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be but pictures of his fancy. He went up to London 
with the Montagus, and made with them some little 
stay ; then he took up his abode with his friends, the 
Morgans, at Hammersmith, whose acquaintance he 
had made at Bristol. 

Coleridge arrived at Hammersmith on Nov. 3, 
1810. We must quote Mrs. Coleridge to Miss 
Betham again. The letter, like the last, is undated, 
but it must have been written somewhere near 
February, 1811 : — " I should long since have troubled 
you with a few lines, if I had not waited for a letter 
from Mr. Coleridge, who, I hoped, would be able to 
give me some account of you during his visit to Mr. 
and Mrs. Montagu. Three months and more have 
elapsed, and he has not once addressed any of his 
northern friends, and we have heard very little of 
him from other persons ; of course I have passed a 
very uneasy winter. Last Sunday (having by chance 
heard that he was at Mr^ Morgan's at Hammersmith) 
I wrote a letter to my friend Mrs. Morgan, who 
informed me (to my great surprise) that he had been 
with them since the 3rd of November, and is at this 
time in lodgings in Southampton Buildings,^ with 
an intention of applying for advice from Mr. 
Abernethy." 

In a postscript to this letter Mrs. Coleridge adds : — 
" This very day Coleridge left us four months ago ; 
he had been here five months, in better health, spirits, 
and humour, than I had seen him for any great 
length of time for years before. I fear he has been 
different since be left us." 

The surmise was only too true. Coleridge thus 
writes (letter, as the next we quote, undated) to 
Miss Betham from Southampton Buildings : — " I am 
a little, and only a little, better at present ; if it be 

^ SoiUhampton Buildings.^ Now no more : — where 
Lamb lived awhile, where Qazlltt wrote his Libcr Amoris. 
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poHsible I shall put myself in the Hammersmith 
stage this evening, as I am not fit to be in lodgings 
by myself. In truth, I have had such a series of 
anxieties, cruel disappointments, and sudden shocks, 
from the first week of my arrival in London, that 
any new calamity sufiices to overset me." 

The following passage must refer to the same 
period, or thereabout : — " At Vauxhall I took boat 
for Somerset House; two mere children were my 
Charons ; however, though against tide, we sailed 
safely to the landing place, when, as I was getting 
out, one of the little ones (God bless him !) moved 
the boat. On turning half-way round to reprove 
him," — the blessing, it seems, was an afterthought, 
— " he moved it again, and I fell back on the land- 
ing place. By my exertions I should have saved 
my head, but for a large stone that I struck against 
just under my crown, and unfortunately in the very 
same place which had been contused at Melton 
[? Malta], when I fell backward after hearing sud- 
denly and most abruptly of Captain Wordsworth's 
fate^in the Abergavenny, a most dear friend of mine. 
Since -that time any great agitation has occasioned a 
feeling of, as it were, a shuttle moving from that 
part of the back of my head horizontally to my fore- 
head, with some pain but more confusion." 

There is a curious postscript to this letter, we 
cannot but quote : — " Pray would it be possible to 
draw the following figures for a seal ? In the centi:e 
(as of a coat-of-arms) a rose or myrtle in blossom, 
on the right hand a genius (or genie) holding in the 
right hand two torches inverted, and one at least 
recently extinguished ; on the other side a Love 
with a flaring torch and head averted, the torch in 
the direction of the head, as one gazing after some- 
thing going away. In the corner of the left part of 
the composition a large butterfly flying off; the 
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motto under it, * Che sark sarV — ^What will be, 
will be." 

Coleridge lived three years with the Morgans at 
this period. During these years he was often to be 
seen at Lamb^s Wednesday evening receptions in 
Inner Temple Lane, — somewhat uncouth and pro- 
fane forerunners (in the primary sense of *' profane ") 
of his own later gatherings at Highgate. Here 
would come Wordsworth, when in town, and Hazlitt, 
and other of Lamb's numerous and miscellaneous 
acquaintance ; but Coleridge would be the central 
figure. J. Payne Collier, in his Seven Lectures on 
Shakspere and Milton, hy S, T, Coleridge, gives an 
account of one of LamVs evenings. He also de- 
scribes one at his father's ; for Coleridge, wherever 
he went, was equally irrepressible. Talk he must, 
and most guests were content to listen: he held 
them, like his own Ancient Mariner, with his glitter- 
ing eye, and had his will. Southey^ speaks of 
" hearing the same things repeated to every fresh 
company, seven times in the week, if we were at 
seven parties." Crabb Robinson writes in his Diary, 
Dec. 23, 1810, " Coleridge dined with the Colliers, 
talked ^ a vast- deal, and delighted everyone." 

^ Southey.] Do not mistake Southey. "I was 
pleased ,'' he adds, " to listen." Some of Soutbey's re- 
marks remind us of a photograph we have seen, which, 
a<XK>rding to the way in which vou catch the light, shows 
two smiling children or a death s-head. 

^ Talked, ] Coleridge's talking powers, — we can hardly 
call them conversational, — and his son Hartley was 
similarly renowned, — were a by- word among his friends. 
" Only, now, listen to his talk," exclaims Lamb ; " it is 
as fine as an angel's ; " and Wordsworth describes it as " a 
majestic river." This, indeed, Carlyle cannot be said to 
indorse : — " It was talk," he says, " not flowing any- 
whither like a river, but spreading everywhither in in- 
extricable currents and regurgitations like a lake or sea." 
Coleridge tells us (in 1827) that he had ** a smack of 
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We catch a pleasant glimpse of Coleridge at 
Richmond in April, 1811. This glimpse is afforded 
us by Mr. Justice Coleridge, in the Table Talk his 
brother edited. — " After breakfast, we went to church. 
He seemed full of calm piety, and said he always 
felt the most delightful sensations in a Sunday 
churchyard ; — that it struck him as if," &c., &c. — 
" After dinner .... When the little children* 

Hamlet ; " he had, too, a smack of Gratiano, perhaps, who 
talked *^ an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man 
in all Venice." 

Southey (in a letter of 1810) alludes to Coleridge's 
** inordinate love of talking," and adds that " it was not 
easy to get in more than a few words " "He did not 
always answer objectors," says J. P. Collier,'* but usually 
went forward with his own speculations " " Irving" — 
Lamb relates to Allsop — " once came back to ask me if I 
could ever get in a word with Coleridge. * No,' said I, ' I 
never want.' ' Why, perhaps it is better not,' said the 
parson." Madame de Stael, who differed from Irving in 
this, and usually was willing to get in a word, after 
meeting Coleridge in 1813, could not refrain from observ- 
ing, — Pourtani, pour M. Coleridge, tl est iout-h-fait un 
Tnw/iologue. 

" He talked on for ever," says Hazlitt, in his Lectures 
on the Living Poets, " and you wished him to talk on for 
ever : " — Hazlitt has forgotten his own sneer, vox et prae^ 
terea nihil. "For nearly two hours," writes Dr. Dibdin, 
who met him one evening, he " spoke with unhesitating 
and uninterrupted fluency." And Gillman relates that 
he took him once, to deliver a lecture, the subject of 
which was first made known to him, when given out to 
the assembled audience, and was himself instructed to 
regulate its length. " On looking at my watch," he 
records, " I found an hour and a half had passed away . . . 
and waiting only a desirable moment ... I pressed his 
ankle." 

^ Children.'] Coleridge was always fond of children. 
" What lovely children," he writes to his Bristol iriend, 
Mr. Wade, in 1796, "Mr. Barr, of Worcester, has. 
After church, in the evening, they sat round and sung 
hjnnns, so sweetly that they overpowered me." This was 
on his Watchmarh tour. * 
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came in, he was in raptures with them." After- 
wards, in the drawing-room, he sat down by 
Professor Kigaud, with whom he entered into a 
discussion of Kant's System of Metaphysics. The 
little knots of the company were speedily silent. 
Mr. C.*s voice grew louder; and abstruse as the 
subject was, yet his language was so ready, so 
energetic, and so eloquent, and his illustrations so 
very neat and apposite, that the ladies, even, paid 
him the most solicitous and respectfiil attention. 
They were really entertained with Kant's Meta- 
physics ! '' Think of that !— " Entertained ! '* And 
with Kant's Metaphysics ! 

In 1811 Josiah Wedgwood withdrew^ his share 
of Coleridge's annuity. We cannot bring ourselves 
to think that the act was justifiable. It merely, in 
fact, deprived Mrs. Coleridge, who received it, of 
half her fixed income. She would probably have 
been, by this time, sure of as much from other 
sources, if her husband had remained a preacher. 
"No doubt he felt this, and was proudly silent. 
Four years later, indeed, in his Biographia Lite- 
raria, he did let fall a word : — " Bj a gracious 
providence, for which I can never be sufficiently 
grateful, the generous and munificent patronage of 
Mr. Josiah and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood enabled 
me to finish my education in Germany." — Not a 
word more ! 



^ Withdrew.'] Prom Shrewsbury, in one of the Estlin 
Letters, Coleridge writes : — " In a letter full of elevated 
sentiments Mr. Josiah Wedgwood oflFers me from himself 
and his brother Thomas Wedgwood, * an annuity of 150/. 
for life, legally secured to me, no condition whatever being 
annexed '." The legal formalities, it is clear, were some- 
how overlooked. We are afraid we have here, in spite of 
quotation mai'ks, only Coleridge's idea of what should have 
been. 
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In the winter of 1811-12 Coleridge delivered a 
course of lectures before the London Philosophical 
Society. These lectures were seventeen in number, 
and treated mainly of Shakspere and Milton. A 
distinguished audience — Rogers, Lord Byron, and 
the like — attended the course, and whatever may 
be thought of the former one, there is no doubt 
that this one added to his '* reputation." J. Payne 
Collier, then a young man (he died in 1883), took 
shorthand reports of the lectures ; but he lost his 
transcripts,^ after over forty years only finding a few. 
These he published in 1856, as Seven Lectures on 
Shakspere and Milton. 

In 1812 Coleridge and Sou they published anony- 
mously the collection of scraps, which they named 
Omniana, or Horae Otiosiores, 

In January, 1813, Remorse was produced at 
Drury Lane. This was through Lord Byron's 
influence. Since the re-opening of the theatre, in 
the previous October, he had been an active mem- 
ber of the committee. See § 3. 

It was in 1813 that Southey (now poet laureate) 
took Coleridge to Mme. de Stael's, when she passed 
on him the memorable judgment we have already 
quoted. In revenge we suggest that the reader 
will be edified, as well as amused, if he will peruse 
the correspondence of Schiller and Goethe, in Jan., 
1804. 

In the aiitumn of this year Coleridge descended 

^ Transcripts,^ For a full account of this, and of two 
succeeding courses, as well as for all the matter of them 
that has been preserved, see Lectures and Notes on Shak- 
spere ^ ^'C.y by S. T. Coleridge, 1883 (Bohn's Standard 
Library). 

Southey says he had made provision that the course 
should not perish, as the former one had done. Was he 
in league with Collier, or can it be that, by strange hap, 
other reports are lying dust-covered somewhere? 
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upon Bristol, to repeat his late lectures, or rather, 
we should say, to refill his purse by such repeti- 
tion. 

Cottle was general purveyor. Six lectures on 
Shakspere were delivered in October and Novem- 
ber. A supplementary course, to conclude Shak- 
spere, and include Milton, was advertised for the 
early weeks of 1814. (Note that Cottle's dates 
here are all in confusion.) We incline to think the 
additional lectures on Shakspere would be delivered, 
although Mr. George, of Bristol, a connoisseur in 
Bristol papers, has been able to find no trace of 
them: moreover, he has made out clearly^ that four 
lectures on Milton were delivered separately in 
April.^ What other lectures Coleridge gave we 
cannot determine. The Milton course proving 
unremunerative, he seems to have grown rather 
angry. He promises Cottle to give two " impor- 
tant" lectures on female education, and actually 
advertised three on the French Revolution ; though 
even after the advertisement, we read — "unless 
fifty names are procured, not a lecture give I." 

Coleridge lived, while at Bristol, with his friend 
Mr. Wade.* It was during this stay in Bristol 
that Allston, the American artist, then exhibiting 

' Clearly."] We cannot too much thank Mr. George 
for his researches and obliging letters, of which we have 
made here free use. 

* April.'] " I take the liberty of enclosing for your 
kind acceptance a ticket of admission to my lectures (which 
commence this evening) for yourself, family, and friends." 
— Coleridge to Mr. Estlin, April 5, 1814, (who, it is clear, 
had not taken tickets, and there were tickets to spare). 
We have stated before, in Coleridge's Lectures and Notes 
on Shakspere^ ^c, that these Milton Lectures began on 
April 5. Here is corroborating testimony. 

' Wade.] Martha Fricker and Josiah Wade were the 
" Witnesses " at Coleridge's wedding. 
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his work in that city, painted the portrait^ of Cole- 
ridge, which Wordsworth considered the best. 
Cottle prints a curious memorandum, by Coleridge, 
for a transparency, which his host designed to set up, 
in celebration of Napoleon's fall. It must have been 
a labour of love. The motto affixed shows shrewd 
political foresight. We have not inserted it in our 
text, but will give it here : — 

" We've fought for peace, and conquer'd it at last : 
The ravening vulture's leg seems fettcr'd fast ! 
Britons, rejoice! and yet be wary too : 
The chain may break, the dipt wing sprout anew." 

We arrive now, perhaps, at the most painful 
episode in Coleridge's life, but it cannot be passed 
over without notice. 

A dozen years have flown since Coleridge first 
learned to soothe his pains with opium; — almost as 
many since he wrote The Visionary Hope, He 
began with " the Kendal Black Drop." The habit 
had steadily grown on him, and he had become its 
slave. In 1814 he was a wreck, and he knew it. 
He secretly despised himself and condemned himself. 
His thwarted genius was ever present to him as wit- 
ness of his guilt, like the albatross round the mariner's 
neck. When he thought of what he might have 
been, and of what he was ; when he felt that his 
children looked to him for bread and education and 
example, and were robbed of all by " the accursed 
drug," he was filled with shame and remorse. Yet 
he felt himself so helpless to escape from the toils, 
that the future wore only an aspect of despair. Is 
it a wonder that his very nature often seems 
changed in these later years, that the gentle and 
affectionate Coleridge is morose, querulous, and 
petulant ? 

^ Portrait.] This portrait, as we hare already stated, 
is to be seen at South Kensington. 
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Cottle was among the last to discover how 
matters stood. The discovery was a terrible shock 
to him. He proceeded to "pour oil", as Cole- 
ridge puts it, into his friend's wounds, but it was 
** oil of vitriol," As a good Samaritan for such a 
peculiar patient Cottle was below the mark. 

" On returning to Bristol," Cottle writes, " from 
Barley Wood, where I had introduced him to Mrs. 
Hannah More, from the appearances I was there 
concerned to witness, I expressed to a friend the 
next day, my sorrow at beholding Mr. C. so ex- 
tremely paralytic, his hands shaking to an alarming 
degree, so that he could not take a glass of wine 
without spilling it, though one hand supported the 
other." 

His friend explained the case, and " astonished and 
afflicted " him. But he will buckle on his armour, 
such as it is. On April 25 he writes to Cole- 
ridge : — " I would not say anything needlessly harsh 
or unkind, but I must be faithful. It is the 
irresistible voice of conscience. Others may still 
flatter you, and hang upon your words, but I have 
another, though a less gracious duty, to perform. 
I see a brother sinning a sin unto death, and shall 
I not warn him ? I see him, perhaps, on the borders 
of eternity, in effect, despising his Maker's law, and 
yet indifferent to his perilous state. In recalling 
what the expectations concerning you once were, 
and the excellency with which, seven years ago, 
you wrote and spoke on religious truth, my heart 
bleeds to see how you are now fallen." 

Try to realize it ! Coleridge to be addressed by 
Cottle in such a way I Cottle, whom he had always 
treated rather familiarly, as a common-place, if ex- 
tremely useful, person ; as a sort of valet of genius I 
And what does Coleridge answer? He takes him 
on his own ground: — "I have prayed" (this we 
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thoroughly believe) " with drops of agony on my 
brow ; tremblinig not only before the justice of my 
Maker, but even before the mercy of my Redeemer. 
— ' I gave thee so many talents, what hast thou done 
with them?'" 

Then Coleridge, — with subtlety, the weapon of 
weakness, — lets peer forth a different line of 
thought : — " Had I but a few hundred pounds, but 
£200, — half to send to Mrs. Coleridge, and half to 
place myself in a private mad-house, where I could 
procure nothing but what a physician thought proper, 
and where a medical attendant could be constantly 
with me for two or three months, (in less than that 
time life or death ^ would be determined,) then there 
might be hope. Now there is none ! '* 

Of this " fdH and moum^ disclosure," as he calls 
it, Cottle missed the point. He sends Coleridge — 
the £200 1 No,— ."the following letter": — "I am 
afflicted to perceive that Satan is so busy with you, 
but God is greater than Satan. Did you ever hear 
of Jesus Christ ? That he came into the world to 
save sinners ? He does not demand, as a condition, 
any merit of your own ; he only says, ' Come and be 
healed I * Leave your idle speculations : forget your 
vain philosophy. Come as you are. Come and be 
healed." 

Let us close the painful record. Coleridge had 
been provided with a doctor. He had thankfully sub- 
mitted to be put under surveillance : — an attendant 
was ever at his elbow. A great change soon became 
apparent. His opium-taking, as it appeared, was 
reduced to a quantity really insignificant. The 
doctor pronounced him convalescent, and discon- 

^ Death.] We have stated before that Coleridge was 
under the impression that he would die, if hu left off opium 
entirely. 

h 
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tinned his visits. All his friends rejoiced, and Cole- 
ridge himself rejoiced, with grate^l tears, at the 
happy change. Bat bj-and-bj Cottle discovered 
that '* the accursed drug ** had secretly been pro- 
cured all along, — *' the Circean chalice," as he puts 
it, been drained pretty much as before. Then he 
abandoned his friend : a scheme on foot to provide 
him with an annuity, was dropped, as ill-timed ; and 
Coleridge slunk away, to join his friend, Mr. Morgan, 
now retired, in comparative poverty, through mis- 
fortunes, to Calne, in Wiltshire. 

Coleridge went to Calne in August. He left behind 
him in Bristol Three Essays on the Fine ArtSf which 
the Editor of Felix Farleifs Bristol Journal pre- 
sently printed, and which Cottle reproduces. He 
was not idle in 1815. He wrote a large portion of 
his Biographia Literaria, with never an allusion^ to 
Bristol, to Cottle's surprise. He produced Zapolya, 
He arranged, and saw through the press, the greater 
part of his Sibylline Leaves, His son. Hartley, now 
at Oxford, spent with him his long vacation. 

* Allusion,'] So, Cottle. '^ I could wish to live and die • 
amongst you, had said Coleridge, in one of his lectures 
of 1814, to ''the enlightened inhabitants" of that city 
(Cottle's Preface) 5 and then, this silence ! 

Yet there is, in effect, an allusion in the book to Bristol, 
and even to Cottle. Could Cottle have orerluoked it? 
Speaking of the failure of The Watchman, Coleridge says, 
— *' I should have been inevitably thrown into jail by my 
Bristol printer, who refused to wait even for a month for a 
sum between eighty and ninety pounds, if the money had 
not been paid ror me by a man bv no means aflSuent, a 
dear friend, who attached himself to me from my first 
arrival in Bristol, who has continued my friend with a 
fidelity unconquered by time, or even by my own apparent 
neglect ; a friend from whom I never received an advice 
that was not wise, or a remonstrance that was not gentle 
and affectionate" The reader will observe that this was 
written after the retirement to Calne. 
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With the advent of 1816 the slave, more galled 
than ever, made a supreme effort to break his chains. 
And he succeeded. In April, Coleridge put himself 
under the care of a surgeon, James Gillman, of 
Highgate. Our love and respect bum clear again, 
as the white haired, bent old man of fourty-four 
crosses Gillman*s threshold : — '* You will never hear 
anything but truth from me : — ^prior habits ^ render 
it out of my power to tell an untruth, but unless 
carefully observed, I dare not promise that I should 
not, with regard to this detested poison, be capable 
of acting one. No sixty hours have yet passed 
without my having taken laudanum, though for the 
last week comparatively trifling doses. I have full 
belief that your anxiety need not be extended be- 
yond the first week, and for the first week I shall 
not, I must not be permitted to leave the house, 
except with you. Delicately or indelicately, this 
TDx^st be done, and both the servants and the assis- 
tant must receive absolute commands fix)m you. 
The stimulus of conversation suspends the terror 
that haimts my mind ; but when I am alone, the 
liorrors I have suffered from laudanum, the degra- 
dation, the blighted ability, almost overwhelm me. 
If (as I feel for the first time a soothing confidence 
it will prove) I should leave you restored to my 
moral and bodily health, it is not only myself that 
will love and honour you ; every friend I have, (and, 
thank God ! in spite of this wretched vice, I have 
many and warm ones, who were friends of my 
youth, and have never deserted me,) will thank you 
with reverence." 

Gillman and his wife, with loving care and 
patience, &irly, by degrees, effected a cure. But 

^ Pri4>r habits,] This allusion to the force of habit is 
affecting. 
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Coleridge never left them. For eighteen years 
from this date he had his say, nigh daily, '* on the 
brow of Highgate Hill," — as the seer ^ of Ecclefechan 
puts it, — or somewhere not far removed. 

In the early part of 1816 Coleridge at last pub- 
lished his Ckristabel. Lord Byron prefixes a motto 
from it to his poem Fare Thee Welly which is dated 
March 17; but the proof sheets were still in hand 
on April 15, the day of Coleridge^s arrival at Gill- 
man*s, for Gillman informs us that he brought them 
with him. By June 1, however, it was out^ as we 
must conclude &om a letter of ^ LamVs of that date 
to Miss Betham. 

Another publication of Coleridge^s in 1816 was 
his first "Lay Sermon," The Statesman's Manual, 
The following year he issued his second Lay Sermon, 
" Blessed are Ye that sow beside all Waters ,* also 
the Biographia Literaria, and Sibylline Leaves, and 
Zapolya, See § 3. The second edition of The 
Friend, entirely remodelled, appeared a little later. 
It is dated " Highgate, October 7, 1818," and dedi- 
cated to the Gillmans. 

It was not all at once, we suspect, that opium was 
abandoned.^ The spectre leers at us- a moment in a 
letter of Wordsworth's, probably of Dec. 1817. 
Wordsworth is writing to J. P. Collier, to solicit his 
interest in Lectures Coleridge projected. " He is 
now," he says, " far from well in body or spirits : the 

^ Seer,"] Sara Coleridge calls Carlyle's chapter on her 
father, in his lAfe of Sterling , " ridiculous." • We have 
read it carefully again, and can sympathize with, though 
we cannot quite agree with her. It is undeniable, how- 
ever, that " bottled moonshine " is a startling expression, 
wherewith to describe Coleridge's lucubrations. 

''^ Letter, <$•<?.] " Have you seen Ckristabel since its pub- 
lication ? "—Froffer^s Magazine, July, 1878. 

' Abandoned.] De Qumcey says it never was abandoned, 
but likely enough on no sufficient ground. 
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former is saffeTingfrom various causes, and the latter 
from depression.** Lamb, also, himself writing to 
Collier, about the same time, and with the same ob- 
ject, uses similar language : — '* He is in bad health, 
and worse mind, and unless something is done to 
lighten his heart, he will soon be reduced to his ex- 
tremities ; ^ and even these are not in the best con- 
dition.*' 

The Lectiures above alluded to were delivered in 
Fleur de Luce Court, in Fetter Lane. The course 
commenced, Jan. 27, 1818, and was .concluded in 
March. No course Coleridge ever delivered was so 
successM^ as this. Three Lectures treated of 
Shakspere, but the rest covered, — sketchilj enough, 
indeed, — the whole field of European Literature, 
from the revival of Letters. 

At this very time ^ Hazlitt was delivering, at the 
Surrey Institution, his Lectures on the English 
Poets, With regretful tears for what might have 
been, he was opening his mind ^ about Coleridge. 

** Alas ! they had been friends in youth ! " 

Hazlitt much admired this passage. He quoted it 
in the lectures. 

* Extremities.] We cannot but recall Coleridge's de- 
scription of himself in A Character : — 

" With scarce a penny in his pocket ; — 
Nay, — ^though he hid it from the many, — 
With scarce a pocket for his penny." 

* Successful.'] He must have realized a fair sum from 
it. It was fortunate he did so. The publisher of all his 
works since Christahel, including The Friend, failed the 
following year. 

' Fer^ time.] Crabb Robinson went to hear both lec- 
turers the same evening. 

* His mind.] " His tragedies .... are, except a few 
poetical passages, drawline sentiment and metaphysical 
jargon" *' His Conciones ad Fopulum, Watchman, 
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It was in 1818, through his lectures, that Cole- 
ridge made the acquaintance of Allsop. A close and 
affectionate intimacy quickly sprang up between the 
Allsops and the GiUmans. Whether anything pre- 
sently occurred to interrupt it, we cannot detemune ; 
but the letters of Coleridge, which Allsop published, 
only extend to 1825. 

In April, 1820, Coleridge*s boys are with him. 
He writes to Allsop in a happy mood : — ^ When I 
say that nothing can exceed their fondness for their 
father, I need, not add that they are impatient to be 
introduced to you. And I can offer no better testi- 
mony of the rank you hold in my bosom, my dear 
Allsop, than the gladness with which I anticipate 
their becoming your friends, in the noblest sense of 
the word. Would to heaven their dear sister were 
with us, the cup of paternal joy would be full to the 
brim!" 

Hartley had been elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
He was now drawing to the close of his year of pro- 
bation. At the close of it, however, by sad hap, the 
decision was against him. In October Coleridge 
went up to Oxford, and Allsop with him, to induce, 
if possible, the Provost to reconsider the matter. 
But it was not to be. Hartley Coleridge had missed 
taking the tide at the flood ; henceforth the voyage 
of his life was bound in shallows. To his father it 
was a terrible blow, for more than one reason. The 
painful words of his, which we quote firom Allsop, 
in a note to The Pains of Sleep, refer to this catas- 
trophe. 

&c., are dreary trash." On the other hand, — for we would 
not be unfair, — read: — ''He is the only person I ever 
knew who answered to the idea of a man of genius. He 
is the only person from whom I ever learnt anything." 
Poor Hazlitt ! His one idol to torn out at last to have 
feet of clay ! 
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Coleridge writes at great length to Allsop, in 
Jan. 1821, about his Magnum Opus, for which, it 
seems, his whole life and work hitherto, his lectures, 
his publications, his marginal notes, have been only 
a preparation. It is never, alas ! to see the day. 
Money, money, money, with which to bring it out, 
is the one desideratum. For is it not, to all intents 
and purposes, ready for the printer, — the small por- 
tion still not set down coald so soon be dictated to 
an amanuensis ! Meantime, for bare subsistence, he 
is doing pitiful hack-work, — scribbling in Black- 
wood,^ " writing manuscript sermons for lazy clergy- 
men,** and so on. — The saddest of letters ! We wish 
we could give it in full, but our space is ex- 
hausted. 

Cottle called this year, and was kindly received. 
He had not seen Coleridge since the time of the 
Bristol Lectures ; he will not see him again. Cole- 
ridge presented him with his Statesman's Mamuil^ 
and wrote in it — *' Joseph Cottle, from his old and 
' afieptionate friend, S. T. Coleridge.** 

In 1822, Coleridge derived great pleasure from 
reading his daughter*s first book,^ which we find him 
praising, ten years from this date, for its ''pure 
mother English.** — Table Talk, Aug. 4, 1832. 

But he had a greater treat. His daughter herself 
Tisited him. She w» now in her twentieth year. 
''At seventeen, when I last saw her,** says De 
Quincey, " she was the most perfect of all pensive, 
nunlike, intellectual beauties that I have seen in real 

^ Scribbling f ^eJ] See, in Blackwood's Magazine, Jan. 
1822, 2%0 Historie tmd Gests ofMaxilian, 

^ Book,] An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian 
People of Fa/raguay, From the Latin of Martin DobriS' 
hcjfer^ Eighteen Years a Missionary in that Country, The 
woik was published anonymously, in 3 vols., under the 
direcdon of Sonthey. 
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breathing life.** In 1828, Wordsworth described 
her in The Triad, as revealed 

'* Like pensive ^ moni, 
Touch'd by the skylark's earliest note." 

If we may trust Annytage*s engraving (from a 
miniature) in the Memoir and Letters, she was still, 
at twenty-seven, a gracious and exquisite flower. 

Sara Coleridge*s cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
whom The TVuu/ alludes to as hanging about Keswick, 
and as " a peerless youth,** made her acquaintance 
during the visit. A mutual attachment sprung up, 
and a tacit engagement followed, but they were not 
able to marry before 1829. 

In December of this year were set down the first 
jottings for the Table Talk,'^ . We find some inte- 
resting remarks in that book, under June, 1824, on 
parental authority and the marriage' of first cousins. 

In 1825 Coleridge brought out his Aids to Reflec- 
tion, the completion of which task, according to 
Lamb, greatly raised his spirits for a time. On May 
25 he read his Essay on The Prometheus of.M»chyius^ 
before the Royal Society of Literature. This Essay 
will be found ^ in the second volume of the '' Remains.** 
The Royal Society of Literature, founded by George 
lY., a few years before, was finally incorporated in 

^ Pensive.] The mother, too, at a like age, was " pen- 
sive.*' See the first line of 2%e Eolian Harp : — 

" My pensive Sara, thy soft cheek reclined, ^c." 

* TaMe Talk.] Specimens of the Table Talk of 8, T. 
Coleridge, 1835 ;— the Preface initialled H. N. C. 

^ Marriage, ^c] The Church kas allowed it, forsooth, 
on the authority of St. Augustine, and S. T. C. will there- 
fore raise no objection ! 

* Found.] Also in our ''' Miscellanies, .Esthetic and 
Literary," by S. T. Coleridge (Bohn's Standard Library) $ 
where the r^er may peruse, as well, the '* Essays on the 
Fine Arts/' alluded to on an earlier page. 
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1825. " The King," says H. N. Coleridge, in a note 
to the first edition of the Table Talk, ''gave a 
thousand guineas a year out of his own private 
pocket," — ^to think of that ! — "to be distributed 
amongst ten literary men, to be called Royal Asso- 
ciates, and to be selected at the discretion of the 
Council." Coleridge was among the first ten " Royal 
Associates *' selected. He received his hundred 
guineas annually, till the death of George lY., in 
1830, but the king seems to have forgotten the eleet 
ten in his will. 

" Mr. Coleridge, my daughter, and I," says Words- 
worth, speaking of the summer of 1828, '* made a 
tour together in Flanders,^ upon the Rhine, and re- 
turned by Holland." Wordsworth's daughter was 
four-and-twenty at this time, — but little yoimger 
than the other Dora Coleridge had travelled in 
Germany with. " He came back delighted," says 
H. N. Coleridge, — Table Talk, May 4, 1830 : note, — 
" especially with his stay near Bonn." This was at 
Godesberg, on which looks down '* the castled crag 
of Drachenfels." 

Coleridge, on his return, brought out the first 
collected edition of his poems. See § 3. 

We read in Lord Hatherley*s Diary, Dec. 11, 
1828, — "Went to Coleridge's with Mr. and Mrs. 

Montagu and Irving in the evening We 

found a large party at Highgate, and Coleridge was 
very entertaining." 

We must say a word of Coleridge's Highgate 
gatherings. Lord Hatherley thus writes, in an 
earlier year : — " Every Thursday was spent ^ by Mr. 

^ Flanders.l Wordsworth tells us that The Incident at 
Bruges was written during this tour. We notice that he 
calmly inserts the little poem in MeTncrials of a Tour on 
the Continent, in 1820. 

^ 8fewt,'\ Whoever has read, and put fieiith in, the 
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and Mrs. Montagu at Higbgate, in the company of 
Coleridge. I had the privilege, through Mr. Mon- 
tagues kindness, of frequently accompanying him on 
these pilgrimages, and I entertain most lively re- 
collections of many an evening passed there of the 
highest enjoyment and interest. It is weU known 
that Coleridge poured out all the riches of his pro- 
digious memory, and all the poetry of his brilliant 
imagination, to every listener. I was not only so 
addressed myself, but I heard the whole of the poet- 
philosopher's Rystem of Polarities — the Prothesis, 
the Tbesis, the Mesothe8is,and Antithesis — showered 
down on a young lady of seventeen, with as much 
unction as he afterwards expounded it to Edward 
Irving. I was also present at some discussions be- 
tween Edward Irving and Coleridge, on subjects of 
higher and holier import, in which the poetical tem- 
perament of Irving fihone forth, but not with the 
genial, all-embracing fervour that distinguished 
Coleridge." 

Gillman's house had gradually grown to be a place 
of pilgrimage, a sort of school of the prophets. 

Coleridge gathered round him at Highgate, in his 
latter years, — setting aside his "brilliant imagi- 
nation,'* and " Polarities " showered down on young 
ladies, and the like, which are by the way, — a crowd 
of disciples and listeners. Great and noble thinkers 
would reverently sit at the feet of this Gamaliel. 
To the sweet voice and mystic utterances of the 
Highgate oracle earnest men trooped to listen, in- 
terpreting as best they could. 

They were a select band, sneer as you will, that 
drew dosest about the honey-mouthed • philosopher, 

concluding words of De Qaincey's sketch of Coleridge, in 
his RecMecti(m8 of the Lakes, &c., is recommended to 
compare them with this passage. 
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the lucid critic, the Protean theologian. Many, 
even of these, would be bewildered, but most would 
be instructed, — all would be charmed. And the 
feast offered so much variety, there was something 
to suit most palates. Some, like H. N. Coleridge, 
would glean matter for a book ; others, like Maurice 
and Irving, for a newer theology or for pulpit use.^ 
A few, indeed, like Carlyle, descended the hill dis- 
satisfied, to prefer their own Abana and Pharphar. 

On Sept. 3, 1829, at Keswick, Sara Coleridge and 
her cousin were married. They took up their re- 
sidence at Hampstead, where they still were, when 
Coleridge died. Coleridge*s wife * came to reside 
with them. The notes of the Table Talk from this 
time become more frequent. 

In 1830 appeared Coleridge's volume, On the 
Constitution of the Church and State. The Con" 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit was not published 
till six years after his death. 

We draw towards the end. 

Wordsworth writes to Professor Hamilton on June 
25, 1832, that Coleridge and his (Wordsworth's) sister 
are going ^^ pari passu, along the path of sickness, 
towards a blessed immortality." Coleridge was, in 

^ Pulpit use^l Coleridee tells us that Irving got much 
from him, but usually only cared for what he could use 
in the pulpit. This is probably a loose statement. Irriog 
always spoke with respect and gratitude of Coleridge. 
'< Irving,^ writes Lamb to Bernard Barton, in March, 
1825, *' has prefixed a dedication (of a miBsionary subject, 
first part,) to Coleridge, the most beautiful, cordial, and 
sincere. He there acknowledges his obligation to S. T. C. 
fbr his knowledge of Gospel truths, the nature of a 
Christian Church, &c, — to the talk of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
riilge (at whose Grainahel feet he sits weekly), rather 
than to that of all the men living." 

^ WifeA She survived her husband eleven years, 
dying, in her seventy -fifth year or thereabout, in 1845. 
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fact, fast breaking up. He printed in Blackwood 
this year the last yerse of Youth and Age, under 
the title of The Old MarCs Sigh, and evidently 
now felt, as regarded the earthly life, 

" Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismWd, 
Tet hath outstay'd his welcome while." 

Coleridge seldom left his bed from this time, and 
still seldomer his room. There is a touching letter 
,of Lamb*s, of April 14, 1832, which indicates clearly 
the state to which Coleridge was reduced : — " An 
unexpected visit might flurry you : " . . . . " I am glad 
you could write so long a letter." And so on. 
We find him, however, at Cambridge, in June, 1833, 
thoroughly enjoying the ovation he met with. He 
was in bed at noon on Aug. 5, when Emerson called 
on him, but he rose and dressed. On Nov. 9 he 
writes his Epitaph. 

Philosophy and religion have robbed us of our 
poet in these last years : we have lost him in what 
he calls, in his Essay On The Prometheus of 
JEichylus, "the holy jungle of transcendental meta- 
physics." In the closing months of his life he seems 
to be ours again. 

He reads Hayward*s Faust, He grows garrulous 
about the drama on the subject of Michael Scott, 
which he had once planned. He broods with delight 
over his son*s poems, published ^ this year at Leeds, 
and dedicated to him. He turns over the earlier 
productions of the laureate of to-day, which his 
nephew had brought him, and proffers some kindly 
advice.^ He discusses the merits of Landor. 

The old poetic frenzy seems to stir again within 

^ Published.] One volume only of two, after the father's 
&shion, and by a publisher about to fail. 
3 Advice.] See Table Talk, Ap. 24, 1833. 
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^m. He begins to think he could still write '* as 
good verses as ever" he did, — "if/* — ! He ex- 
presses, once more, a wish to finish his Christabel. 
He actually sets about arranging, with his nephew's 
assistance, a new edition of his poems. 

But death is upon him. In July, 1834, he knows 
the truth, for have not " bygone images, and scenes 
of early life " stolen into his mind ! " 1 am dying," 
he says, on July 10, " but without expectation of a 
speedy release.*' On Friday, the. 25th, he died. 

None of his fiunily were present, not even his 
nephew. His wife was not far away, but she was 
not weeping in the next room. " Henry saw him," 
writes ^ Sara Coleridge, ^' for the last time on Sun- 
day, and conveyed his blessing to my mother^ and 
myself; but we made no attempt to see him, and 
my brothers were not sent for, because the medical 
men apprehended that the agitation of such inter- 
views would be more than he ought to encounter." 

Coleridge was buried in Highgate Churchyard. 
He lies now in a crypt under the school chapel. 
His wife, his daughter, and her husband, lie beside 
him. Derwent is at Torquay ; Hartley by Words- 
worth's side, in " the churchyard among the moun- 
tains." 

" The press," says Cottle, " teemed with more 
notices of the departure of this master spirit than 
have appeared in reference to any one individual 
since the death of Dr. Johnson." 

But we are rather concerned with Coleridge's 
bosom friends. 

The tidings of his death did not come upon 

* Writes,'] Memoir and Letters, ^c, i. 110. 

' Af other.] Coleridge had insured his life before his 
departure for Malta, and had always paid the premium. 
Besides sums to be derived from the sale of books and so 
forth, Mrs. Coleridge found herself in possession of ^,560. 
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Southey like the *' stroke of lightning ** he said it 
would. What does he say on hearing of it ? " He 
had long been dead to me, but his decease has 
naturally wakened up old recollections." Very 
naturally. 

When Wordsworth read aloud the news from a 
letter H. N. Coleridge had written him, " his voice 
at first faltered, and then broke; but soon divine 
faith that the change was a blest one overcame 
aught of human grief, and he concluded in an 
equable though subdued tone." 

Lamb*s tribute was characteristic. Like a faith- 
fiil dog he fretted away and died. 



§ 2. 

COLERIDGE AS A POET. 

** The rapt one, of the godlike forehead." — Wordsworth, 

" A most original genius." — De Quincei/, 

'' I consider Crabbe and Coleridge as the first of these 
times in point of power and genius." — Byron, 

" He is the only person I ever knew who answered to 
the idea of a man of genius." — Hazlitt, 

'* If there be any man of grand and original genius 
alive at this moment in Europe, it is Coleridge." — Prof. 
Wilson, 

" Most distinguished for his knowledge and genius." — 
Wordsworth, 

There is no call on us to sif in judgment on 
Coleridge as a poet, and our space is limited ; but 
there are a few things we wish to say. 
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Wordsworth will liave it ^ that the first requisites 
of a poet are the power of observing accurately and 
the power of describing faithfully, which is as much 
as to say he must be endowed with intelligence, and 
be able to rule it. Coleridge certainly possessed 
these qualifications. He was a minute observer of 
nature ^ and of human nature, and an accurate por- 
trayer of both. But his strength lay rather in 
particulars than in generalities ; he is usually more 
at home in grace than in vigour. He chose rather 
to unravel the subtleties of the human heart, than 
grapple with the more famiHar and imperious pas- 
sions which ordinarily, if exceptionally, sway it. 
He can more readily paint the peculiarities of a 
character than set forth a character in its entirety. 
His Remorse is skilfully put together; it is pic- 
turesque, practical, and dignified; it is reasonably 
called a tragedy, though somewhat too much crowded 
with Vharrowins: situations; there are few florid 
phrases in it, or words wasted ; it is not — 

" Only sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

Tet, when all is said, it is a drama of incident rather 
than character. Coleridge is analytical rather than 
synthetical. Yet he is, too, a master in method. 
His analytical power is unsurpassed. 

Receptivity, — an abnormal sensibility to impres- 
sions from things seen and not seen, — reflection, and 
judgment, considered as the power of estimating the 
value of this or that thought or image or feeling, of 
arranging all in keeping, and expressing all aptly, 

' Wordsivorth.] Prose Works, ii., 131. 

^ Nature. ] Read his charming companion prose pictures 
of Ratzeburg Lake in summer, or rather in autumn, and 
in winter — the latter in the Biographia JJiieraria, p. 244, 
and the former in The Friend,'^, 264. (Standard Library 
EditioEs.) 
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even to righdj selecting a metre, — invention, 
imagination, fancy (the last least, perhaps,), — all 
these characteristics Coleridge possessed, as de- 
manded bj Wordsworth of his poet. 

Coleridge's imagination — his "shaping spirit of 
imagination," ' as he himself puts it, — ^was his fairest 
possession. The process of its working was methodi- 
cal as frost-crystals, subtle as odour of flowers. It 
cannot be gaiiisayed that it inclined towards the 
strange and fantastic, towards grotesqneness and 
whimsicalness ; but if the poet of The Eime of the 
Ancient Mariner had written no other poem, he 
would still have lived for ever. The Three Graves 
approaches nearest to this poem in power. Ohris- 
tabel we consider inferior.^ 

However, Wordsworth's requirements fall short of 
what we must demand of a poet. Coleridge himself 
indicates the sine qua non of the master-singer. A 
true poet must write, he tells us, from a principle 
within. It is the man's self that is the poet — the 
man's naked individuality. The productions of a 
true genius are but so many Protean presentations 
of his idiosyncrasy, of his god-given nature. " The 
true poet's work, in its form, its shapings, and its 
modifications, is distinguished from all other works 
that assume to belong to the class of poetry, as a 
natural from an artificial flower." ' 

' Shaping, ^c.l See Dejection : an Ode, 
• Inferior.] We say this with fear and trembling. 
** Christabel,"— writes Byron to Murray, Sept 30, 1816,— 
'* I won't have anyone sneer at Christabel : it is a fine 
wild poem." Much of it is petty filig^ree work by the side 
of Eeats's Eve of St, Agnes, faulty as, in many respects, 
that poem may be. 

' Flower,] — From Mr. Justice Coleridge's summary of 
his uncle's remarks on the general characteristics of Shak- 
spere's dramas.— Coleridge's Lectures on Shakspere, &c., 
p. 231. (Standard Library Edition.) 
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Such a genius Coleridge was. He was, emphati- 
cally, a genius. A strange light hovered, like a 
glory, about his forehead, and even Hazlitt cannot 
but see it, and break into reverent recognition. 
Byron, having once looked on Coleridge's face, 
speaks ever after only in his praise.^ Hence it is that, 
whatever his poetry may be, or may not be, it is 
like no other. The one unmist^able outward 
mark of genius is originality.^ 

Perhaps the key-note of Coleridge's poetical power 
is subtlety, — subtlety of observation, of analysis, and 
of expression. Bead The Picture, or the Lover's 
Resolution. We may add that all Coleridge's princi- 
pal work indicates a partiality for the abnormal, far- 
fetched, and obscure. Let the reader examine from 
this point of view The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, 
The Three Graves^ and Remorse, The Ballad of 
the Dark Ladie and The Wanderings of Cain would 
not have proved exceptions. 

How very little Coleridge seems to have been in- 
fluenced by older or contemporary poets! His 
earliest poems certainly are not very original, but 
that must hold true of every beginner. We find 
him at two-and-twenty attempting, with what suc- 
cess the reader may judge, to imitate Milton, in 
his poem now called The Destiny of Nations : — for 
was it not to form a portion of an epic ! ^ Still we 
have Milton, rather later, in Religious Musings. The 
poem, Songs of the Pixies, doubtless recalls Milton's 
minor poems, as well as Shakspere, Gray, and others. 

^ Praise.] Yet in 1811 Byron spoke of Coleridge as a 
" scribbler," and " This Manichean of poetry." We need 
not weigh too seriously either the blame or the praise. 

* OrigiTiality.'] Under originality we do not include 
affected singularity, nor mere eccentricity, nor even in- 
sanity. 

^ Epic,"] Soutbey's Jixwio^^n?. 
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The little poem named Domestic Peace is clearly an 
echo of Collins, who had probably as much influence^ 
on Coleridge as any poet near his day. The Lines 
on an Autumnal Evening are fall of Goldsmith. T. 
Warton he had well read, and to Bowles he was, 
singularly enough, indebted. And so we might go on. 
But wherever he owed much, it was, as we may put 
it, the thoughtless borrowing of a minor, and it was, 
moreover, rather much in minimis. Compare his 
sonnet To the River Otter with Warton's To the 
River Lodon, and Bowles's To the River Itchin ; 
then you may readily reckon up his debt. Cole- 
ridge's sonnet is a distinct imitation ; yet his own 
personality lightens through it in such a way, as 
makes just the difference between a work of genius 
and common-place. 

No man, perhaps, was ever more familiar with or 
better appreciated Shakspere. Yet what has Cole- 
ridge borrowed * from Shakspere ? Remorse is not 
of Shakspere's school, nor of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
school, nor of any school. It is a work of genius, 
and original, whatever may be its merit as a drama. 
The influence of Wordsworth on him (Coleridge) 
must have been considerable, yet we find little or 
no Wordsworth in Coleridge. Probably the minor 
Greek ' poets were his chief creditors. 

There is another point Wordsworth does not 
touch upon. Genius must be supplemented by toil. 

^ Influence,"] See, for example, the eighth stanza of 
Songs of the Pixies, already alluded to, or Lines on a 
Friend who died of a Frenzy Fever, 

"^ Borrowed.] "I tried to imitate his" (Shakspere's) 
" manner in the ' Remorse,' and, when I had done, I found 
I had been tracking Beaumont and Fletcher and Mas- 
singer instead."— ro^Ze Talk, Feb. 17, 1833. 

^ Greek, ^'C,] See Inscription for a Fountain on a Heath, 
and Coleridge's own note to Lines on an Autumn Evening, 
Also Epode ii., in Ode to the Departing Year, 
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Coleridge spared no pains. It is true we have much 
unfinished work, many unexecuted schemes. It was 
too often with him — " To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow ! " Yet the numerous poems he left 
unfinished, we ask, were they not, all of them, just 
as well ^ so left ? Of the many projects never exe- 
cuted we cannot gainsay that they indicate abnormal 
activity of brain. All geniuses are continually form- 
ing projects which they do not execute, but they are 
usually more reticent about their schemes than Cole- 
ridge was. 

" There is no profession on earth," says * Cole- 
ridge, "which requires an attention so early, so 
long, or so unremitting, as that of poetry." His 
own experience, simply, had taught him this. He 
was a loving worker. Poetry was to him, as he tells 
us in his earliest preface, " its own exceeding great re- 
ward." He would spend, as himself he tells Cottle, 
days in polishing what he had written in as many 
hours. Never was such a polishei>* — the word is his 
own. The later changes he introduces in his poems 
are almost always happy : they are not, usually, the 
results of past negligence, but of maturer thought. 
Nor does he hurry over his work, in the first 
instance, that it should require so much polish. 
For an example, take the poem of YoiUh and Age. 

^ Ju8t as weU.] Even of The Wanderings of Cain this 
is probably true, though we much regret the loss of the 
metrical version. 

' Says.l In the BiograpMa Literaria^ c. iL 
' Polisher, '\ ^' Nothing can surpass the melodious 
richness of words which he heaps around his images 
— ^images which are not glaring in themselves, but which 
are always affecting to the very verge of tears, because 
they have all been formed and nourished in the recesses 
of one of the most deeply musing spirits that ever 
breathed forth its inspirations in the m^estic language of 
England."— Pr^. Wilson, 
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It contams onlj three stanzas, jet the compositioD 

of it probablj extended over a period of fiye-and- 

twentj jears ; and we have pnrposelj pointed ont 

in the text some changes made in this poem, as late 

as 1828, to illustrate Coleridge*s care in alteration. 

Coleridge speaks of '^ even the mere^ mechanism 

of verse ** as a '* difficult and delicate task." He 

found, or made^ it so. Wordsworth pointedly alludes 

to the '' extreme^ care and labour which " Coleridge 

" applied in elaborating his metres.** He describes 

him as " quite an epicure in sound." Coleridge's 

metre and versification are uniformlj studied and 

elaborate, though, perhaps, at times, a little quaint. 

And what tact he has ! — 

** The moon^ was high, the moonlight gleam, 

And the shadow^ of a star, 
Heaved upon Tamaha's stream." 

The poet has carefully calculated the effect of 
the word, to convey a sense to you, whether you 
know it or not, of the motion — the very speed and 
volume— of the river. Kead, again, a line in The 
Ballad of the Dark Ladie (vol. ii., 303), as illus- 
trating Coleridge's subtlety : — 

" Sweet boys and girls all clothed in white. 
Strewing flowers before." 

A fault in the metre I It should be — 

" And strewing flowers before." 

Let whoso prefers, read it so. 

* Mere.'] Biographia lAtera/ria, c. ii. 

^ Made."] Coleridge theorized much on the subject of 
versification. In the Table Talk he professes not to be 
able to scan some of the lines in Tennyson's earlier 
volumes. The mistake was in attempting to scan them. 

' Extreme, ^c] Prose Works, iiL, 427. 

* The Tnoon,] Lewti: or the Circassian Love-Chant^ 

^ Shadow of a Star^ Certainly a careless expression. 
•We find " shadow " used for " reflection " again in A Bay 
Dream, See note to that poem. 
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And what exquisite modulation do we find! 
what sweetness and tenderness ! 

" O beanteous bu*ds ! ^ methinks ye measure 
Your movements to some heavenly tune! " 

Read, in The Ancient Mariner ; — 

" The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honey-dew." 

Read, again, in the same poem ; — 

" Sometimes, a-dropping ft-om the sky, 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are,^ 
How they seem'd to fill the sea and air. 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute : 
And now it is an angel s song,' 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon ; 

A noise like of a hidden brook,^ 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune." 

Listen, in Kuhla Khan: — 

'< A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid. 
And on her dulcimer she play'd. 
Singing of Mount Abora." 

^ Birds, ^c] The river-swans in Lewti, 
' Are — air,'] Coleridge's rhymes are not always what 
they should be, at which we often wonder. 

* Song, ^c] As Israfel's, in Poe's Poem : q. v. 

* Brook.] Compare the description of the brook in 
The Three Graves. We should have noted in the text that 
Keats borrows this simile, in his poem, Isahella, or the Pot 
of Basil: — 

'' And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her, than noise of trees or hidden rill." 
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Listen, once more, in YoiUh and Age : — 

<* Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a-majing 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! " 



" Flowers are lorely ; Lore is flower-like; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys, that came down shower-like» 
. Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 
Ere I was old I " 



'* Dew-drops are the gems of mornings 

But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 

That only seryes to make us grieve. 
When we are old ! " 

In Coleridge, throughout his life, there is a dis- 
tinct growth of metrical power. He continually 
becomes less, not, as some poets, more artificial. 
The poems of the period 1800-3, such as The Happy 
Husband, Recollections of Love, and The Pains of 
Sleep^ are a distinct advance ; and The Garden of 
Boccaccio has at least as much easy charm and 
grace as any poem he ever wrote. 

Coleridge is not perfect. His bane was egotism 
and self-consciousness. There is too much literal 
Coleridge in his poems. What does he say himself 
of the drama ?^ — ^' It is not a copy, but an imitation 
of nature. This is the universal principle of the 
fine arts." The Coleridge of Coleridge's poems is 
too much a copy. 

In his earliest preface Coleridge says, " I do not 
hesitate to affirm " (he never did about this period) 
" that the most interesting passages in all writings 

' Drama,} Lectures and Notes on Shakspere, fc. 
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are those in which the author develops his own^ 
feelings." If the author in point is one of a high 
order, the affirmation is just. But a poet of a high 
order will be always sparing of personal allusions. 
Probably his whole life ^ill be found, in one form 
or another, in his works ; but it will not be found 
in a simply autobiographical form. 

The poet idealizes himself. He aims at a higher 
truth than the literal truth. Biographers of poets 
too much forget this. The poet regards his loves 2 
and joys and griefs as just so much material, which 
he modifies at will. He knows well that mere 
autobiography is not poetry .f He makes free with 
nature,* with books, with men and women, with 
himself, — all after a like fashion. 

Wordsworth's friend Matthew, for example, is a 
life-like and charming picture of healthy and in- 
telligent old age. You feel that you would like to 
know him. K you are not in the secret, you never 
doubt but that he existed. Yet Wordsworth him- 

' His ofwn^^c.'] "The highest pleasures we receive from 
poetry .... are derived from the sympathetic interest 
we all take in beings like ourselves."— -e7ba»?ki Baillie, 
1796. Not, however, necessarily, like the poets who 
portray them. 

3 Loves, ^c] It must be borne in mind that it is not at 
the moment of sufiering, or enjoying, that he writes, but 
when the moment is passed. 

® Not poetry,'] Ck)leridge himself knew this perfectly well. 
In his Biographia Literaria he says, — * * Where the subject 
is taken immediately from the author's personal sensa- 
tions and experience, the .excellence of a particular poem 
is but an equivocal mark, and often a fallacious pledge, 
of genuine poetic power." 

* Nature.] Coleridge was quite aware of this also, 
that accurate description of nature, merely as such, is a 
snare: — '* Examine nature accurately," he says in the 
Table Talk, Sept. 22, 1830, <* but write from recollection; 
and trust more to your imagination than to your 
memory." 
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self tells us that he put Matthew together out of a 
dozen men he had known. The Pedlar of The 

m 

Excursion much more nearly resembles Wordsworth 
than does the narrator of the story. Would you 
believe the tale of Margaret to have been written 
in Dorsetshire, before The Excursion was thought 
of? Can you figure that Lucy Grey was composed 
amid the snows of Goslar ? 

The great fault of Coleridge is that he puts too 
much of himself, unidealized, into his verses. He 
muses so much on himself, that when he gives us 
simply himself, he thinks it is enough for us. 
Egotism and self-consciousness, as we have said, 
were his bane. Hence, morbidness, and unwhole- 
someness, and triviality. 

Wordsworth well remarks^ that " latterly " Cole- 
ridge " had so much acquired the habit of analyzing 
his feelings,^ and making them matter for theory or 
argument, that he had rather dimmed his delight in . 
the beauties of nature, and injured his poetical 
powers." 

Such is the fact. And his metaphysical studies 
did not improve matters. As Wordsworth says 
again, — "But for the habit of metaphysical reasoning, 
learned in Germany, he would have been the 
greatest, the most abiding poet of his age." 

It is so far true, that we regret it sorely. For our- 
selves, we would willingly give up no little that he 
wrote on politics, religion, and metaphysics, for 
Another Ancient Mariner. At the same time we 
state as our opinion, that there were deeper causes 

^ Remarks,'] Prose Works, iii., 427. 
' FeelinysJ] For example, — is 

'* Though stomach should sicken, and knees should 
swell,"' 

a detail of Coleridge's experience we care to dwell on ? 
See Ode to the Bain, 
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than his *' habit of metaphysical reasoning ** for the 
poet Coleridge's eclipse. 

Anything Coleridge says of himself in his poems 
may be accepted as actual fact, — with certain reser- 
Tations, which hold equal(y for his prose. 

Further. There is, unfortunately, in Coleridge a 
certain want of judgment, a lack of self-restraint, — 
a strange wish to tell all, and a craving for sympathy 
in his hearers, and a childUke trust in them, — which 
often led him to say what he had better have left 
unsaid. 

Coleridge was sufficiently sensuous. We wonder 
if he knew it. He is never consciously guilty of im- 
propriety, — ^nor do we charge him with any, — ^but 
he pushes at times too far a nai've analysis of for- 
bidden subjects.^ He does not fall into the pit ; 
but he leads us to the edge, — ^holding fast our hand, 
while we look in. 

As in many of his earlier pieces he makes us too 
familiar with his domestic joys, so in too many of his 
later ones we hear of his griefs. 

** Not easily forgiven 
Are those, who setting wide the doors, that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day." 

But Coleridge is naiveness itself. 

Coleridge, — Gillman says, — ^was rather humorous 
than witty.^ This may be so. As his affection borders 

' 8fubjects,'\ Bead The Happy Husbana, and our notes 
on Love. 

' Witty.] Cottle says of Coleridge, and we think the 
remark contains truth,—:-" If Mr. Coleridge's nature had 
been less benevolent, and he bad given mil vent to the 
irascible and the satirical, the restrained elements of 
which abounded in his spirit, he would have obtained the 
least enviable of all kinds of pre-eminence, and have be- 
come the undisputed modem Juvenal." — Cottle's Early 
Becollections, ^c, v. i, p. 245. 
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at times on the maudlin/ so does his wit on coarse- 
ness, though " the Lake poets," as Lord Bjron re- 
marked, " are never vulgar." We may add that 
Coleridge was an inveterate punster. 



§ 3. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OP 

COLERIDGE'S POEMS. 

" A garden stored with poesy : 
Where flowers and herbs unite, and haply some weeds be, 
That, wanting not wild grace, are &om all mischief free." 

Wordstvorth, 

" What flowers are these ! 
In Dioclesian's gardens the most beauteous, 
Compared with these, are weeds." — Mamtiger, 

We proceed to give a brief account of the various 
editions of Coleridge's Poems and Dramas. We 
shall also insert in it the more valuable portions of 
his numerous Prefaces, together with a few longer 
notes, which would too much burden the text. 

Coleridge's earliest publication was The Fall of 
Robespierre, An Historical Drama, It was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, where Coleridge was still a 
student, in 1794. He had brought it up from 
Bristol, and Southey had written the second and 

^ McMdlin,'] Bead over, for example, the last verse but 
two of Lines written ai Shurton Bars, by the poet to his 
betrothed. 
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third acts. This fact Coleridge, in characteristic 
fashion, forgets to mention : — to his own detriment, 
for Southey's portion is not to be compared with his 
own. 

The Dedication, — ^which ultimately was not ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Hannah More, as at first intended, — 
ran as follows : — 



TO 

H. MARTIN, Esq., 

OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear Sir, — Accept, as a small testimony of my grate- 
ful attachment, the following Dramatic Poem, in which I 
haye endeayoured to detail, in an interesting form, the fall 
of a man whose great bad actions haye cast a disastrous 
lustre on his name. In the execution of the work, as in- 
tricacy of plot could not have been attempted without a 
gross yiolation of recent facts, it has been my sole aim to 
imitate the impassioned and highly-figuratiye langua^ of 
the French orators, and to develop the characters of the 
chief actors on a vast stage of horrors. 

Yours fraternally,^ 

S. T. Coleridge. 

Jesus College, Sept, 22, 1794. 

It is usual to speak disparagingly of this perfor- 
mance, and certainly Coleridge never reprinted it. 
But at the time, it is clear, he set some value upon 
it. We find, under date, Sept. 1794, a poem To a 
Young Lady, mth a Poem on the French Revolution. 
This is evidently our drama.^ Indeed, Coleridge's 
portion of this poem exhibits at times both dignity 
and vigour. 

^ Fratemallf/.'] Notice the word. 

' Drama,] Robespierre came to power in July, 1793, 
when appointed a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and was guillotined the July following. Cole- 
ridge had lost no time. 
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Witness the description of Robespierre himself: — 

'* Sudden in action, fertile in resource, 
And rising awful mid impending ruins ; 
In splendour gloomy, as the midnight meteor. 
That fearless thwarts the elemental war/' 

Again, Couthon*s remark is that of a shrewd ob- 
server : — 

** What goodly virtues 
Bloom on the poisonous branches of ambition 7 " 

and Robespierre's reproof to the back-slider, Bar- 
rere, is not unworthy of Shakspere : — 

'^ Why, thou hast been the mouth-piece of all horrors. 
And, like a blood-hound, crouch'd for murder ! Now 
Aloof thou standest from the tottering pillar. 
Or, like a fright^ child behind its mother, 
Hidest thy paJe face in the skirts of — Mercy ! " 

The charming song,— 

" Tell me on what holy ground," — 

a distinct echo of Collins, — was reprinted in J^oems 
on Various Subjects, 1796, and may possibly have 
been written earlier than 1794. 

In April, 1796, appeared at Bristol — the pub- 
lisher being Cottle — a small volume, entitled Poems 
on Various Subjects^ hy S, T, Coleridge, late of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, 

This volume was designed to be the first of two,^ 
the second of which, if ever written, — some of it 
certainly was, — did not, at this date, see the light. 
It contained three poems by Lamb. 

* Two,"] " I mean to have none but large poems in the 
second volume ; none under three hundred lines ; there- 
fore I have crowded all my little pieces into this." — Cole- 
ridge to Cottle. The Religious Musings is the sole repre- 
sentative, so far as we know, of this second volume. See 
note on it in the text 
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The Preface ran as follows : — 

** CompositioDB resembling those of the present Yolume 
are not unfreqaently condemned for their querulous 
egotism. But egotism is to be condemned then only 
when it offends against time and place, as in a history or 
an epic poem. To censure it in a monody or sonnet is 
almost as absurd as to dislike a circle for being round. 
Why then write Sonnets or Monodies? Because they 
give me pleasure when perhaps nothing else could. After 
the more yiolent emotions of sorrow, the mind demands 
amusement, and can find it in employment alone : but full 
of its late sufferings, it can endure no employment not in 
some measure connected with them. Forcibly to turn 
away our attention to general subjects is a painful and 
most often an unavailing effort. 

" But O ! how grateful to a wounded heart 
The tale of misery to impart — 
From others' eyes bid artless sorrows flow. 
And raise esteem upon the base of woe." 

Shaw. 

The communicatiiKeness of our nature leads us to describe 
our own sorrows ; in the endeavour to describe them, in- 
tellectual activity is exerted ; and from intellectual activity 
there results a pleasure, which is gradually associated, 
and mingles as a corrective, with the painful subject of the 
description. * True ! ' (it may be answered) ' but how is 
the Public interested in your sorrows or your descrip- 
tion ? ' We are for ever attributing personal unities to 
imaginary aggregates. What is the Public, but a term 
for a number of scattered individuals ? Of whom as 
many will be interested in these sorrows, as have experi- 
enced the same or similar. 

" * Holy be the lay 
Which mourning soothes the mourner on his way.' 

If I could judge of others by myself, I should not hesitate 
to affirm, that the most interesting passages in all writings 
are those in which the author developes his own feelings. 
The sweet voice of Cona ^ never sounds so sweetly, as when 
it speaks of itself ; and I should almost suspect that man 
of an unkindly heart, who could read the opening of the 
third book of the Paradise Lost without peculiar emotion. 

' Cona.] Ossian. — C. 
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Bjr a law of our nature, he who labours under a strong 
feeling, is impelled to seek for sympathy ; but a poet's 
feelings are all strong. Quic^id amet valde a?nat. Aken- 
side therefore speaks with philosophical accuracy when he 
classes Love and Poetry, as producing the same effects : 

** ' Loye and the wish of Poets, when their tongue 
Would teach to others' bosoms what so charms 
Their own.' — Pleasures of Imagination. 

" There is one species of egotism which is truly disgust- 
ing ; not that which leads us to communicate our feelings 
to others, but that which would reduce the feelings of 
others to an identity with our own. The atheist, who 
exclaims, * pshaw!' when he glances his eye on the 
praises of Deity, is an egotist : an old man, when he 
speaks contemptuously of love^verses, is an egotist : and 
the sleek farourites of fortune are egotists, when they 
condemn all 'melancholy, discontented' verses. Surely 
it would be candid not merely to ask whether the poem 
pleases ourselves, but to consider whether or no there 
may not be others, to whom it is well calculated to give an 
innocent pleasure." 

After explaining that the sonnets are called 
" effusions " (as they are in this volume), because 
they " do not possess that oneness of thought indis- 
pensable " to a sonnet, the Preface concludes — 

" I shall only add, that each of my readers will, I hope, 
remember, that these poems on various subjects, which he 
reads at one time and under the influence of one set of 
feelings, were written at different times and prompted by 
very different feelings 5 and therefore that the supposed 
inferiority of one poem to another may sometimes be 
owing to the temper of mind, in which he happens to 
peruse it." 

In this same year, 1796, Southey published Joan 
of Arc. An Epic Poem, In the second book were 
inserted some four hundred lines contributed by 
Coleridge. Southey, in his second edition, cast 
them out, and Coleridge revised them, making ex- 
tensive changes, and inserted them ultimately — not 
in his edition of 1797, as originally intended (see 
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note in the text), but — in Sibylline Leaves jin. 1817, 
under the title of The Destiny of Nations, Further 
modifications were introduced in subsequent editions. 
The original version is printed at the end of Cottle's 
Early Recollections^ chiefly relating to S. T, Cole- 
ridge, 1836. 

Later in the year 1796 Coleridge printed privately 
a small selection of sonnets (twenty-four in number), 
to bind up with Bowles's. They were by dead and 
living writers, including Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb, 
and three were inserted which Bowles had, on 
maturer thought, rejected. Coleridge*s share in 
this volume consisted of his four sonnets, To the 
River Otter, On a Discovery made too Late, To an 
Old Man, and To the Author of ' The Robbers.^ 
They were duly bound up with Bowles's fourth 
edition,^ accompanied with a preface on the sonnet, 
of which we give an analysis presently. 

Yet another publication belongs to 1796, though 
not actually issued before the year following. This 
is the Ode to the Departing Year, printed in quarto, 
at Bristol. It was composed, Coleridge tells us, *'on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of December, 1796 ; 
and was published on the last day of that year.'* 
The concluding remark applies to its appearance in 
The Cambridge Intelligencer, to the editor of which 

* Bowleses fourth edition.] Sonnets and Other Poems, 
Bath, 1796. Bowles's first volume appeared in 1789, and 
consisted of fourteen sonnets. '^ When Bowles's sonnets 
first appeared," says Wordsworth, — "a thin quarto 
pamphlet, entitled Fourteen Sonnets, — I bought them in a 
walk through London with my dear brother, who was 
afterwards drowned at sea. I read them as we went 
along ; and to the great annoyance of my brother, I 
stopped in a niche of London Bridge to finish the pam- 
phlet. *' — Memorandum of Wordsworth's Conversation, in 
a note, by the Editor, to Rogers' Table Talk, 1856, p. 258. 

See note, in the text, to the sonnet To Bowles. 
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a poem had been promised. Coleridge explains this 
in the dedication to Poole, — it is dedicated " To 
Thomas Poole, of Stowey," — as an excuse for hasty 
production. 

To this poem was appended Lines addressed to a 
Young Man of Fortune. See " Sibylline Leaves.*' 

In 1797 appeared Poems hy S, T. Coleridge, 
Second Edition, To which are now added Poems by 
Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd. Bristol: J. 
Cottle. 1 

This edition omitted nineteen of the poems in 
the first,^ and added twelve new ones, including 
the Ode to the Departing Year. It commenced 
with the dedication To the Rev. George Coleridge, 
the author's brother. See account of the contents 
of " Sibylline Leaves." 

We subjoin the larger portion of the Preface to 
this edition : — 

"' My poems have been rightly charged ^ with a pro- 

^ Poems, ^c] " The volume is a most beautifdl one. 
You have determined that the three bards shall walk up 
Parnassus in their best bib and tucker." — Coleridge to 
Cottle, in 1797. 

Coleridge prefixed a motto to this volume. It ran 
thus : — " Duplex nobis vinculum, et amicitiae et sunihum 
junctarumque Camoenarum; quod utinam neque mors 
sol vat, neque temporis longinquitas." — Groscotl. Epist. 
ad- Car. Utenkov. et Ptol. Lux. Tost. " Not meeting,'^ ex- 
plained Coleridge to Cottle, who naively asked for a 
reference somewhat more lucid, — "Not meeting with a 
suitable motto, I invented one." Can the reader translate 
the reference into Letter of C. to Lamb and Lloyd'i 

'* Omitted, ^c] Notwithstanding this, when discussing 
a third edition with Cottle in 1798, Coleridge proposes to 
" omit utterly near one-half" of the second, as " a sacrifice 
to pitch black oblivion : " on which resolve see Cottle's 
note, printed at the end of § 4. 

Cottle gave up business, as we have seen, in 1798, and 
a third edition of the poems did not appear before 1803. 

^ Charged^ We find Lamb, in Nov. 1796, advising on 
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fusion of double epithets, and a general turgidness. I 
have pruned the double epithets with no sparing hand ; 
and used my best efforts to tame the swell and glitter 
both of thought and diction.^ This latter fault, however, 
had insinuated itself into my Religious Musings with such 
intricacy of union, that sometimes I have omitted to dis- 
entangle the weed from the fear of snapping the flower. A 
third and heavier accusation has been brought against me, 
that of obscurity ; but not, I think, with equal justice. 
An author is obscure, when his conceptions are dim and 
imperfect, and his language incorrect, or inappropriate, or 
involved. A poem that abounds in allusions, like the 
Bard of Gray, or one that impersonates high and abstract 
truths, like Uollins' Ode on the poetical character, claims 
not to be popular — but should be acquitted of obscurity. 
The deficiency is in the reader. But this is a charge 

this head : — ** Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge ; or rather, 
I should say, banish elaborateness ; for simplicity springs 
spontaneously from the heart, and carries into daylight 
with it its own modest buds, and genuine, sweet, clear 
flowers of expression." It is extremely probable that 
Coleridge recalled this counsel, when he wrote the sonnet 
To Simplicity y in ridicule of Lamb : — 

" O I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to my heart ! " — Vol. i., p. 152. 

> Diction.'] " Without any feeling of anger, I may yet 
be allowed to express some degree of surprise, that after 
having run the critical gauntlet for a certain class of 
faults, which I had, viz., a too ornate, and elaborately 
poetic diction, and nothing having come before the judg- 
ment-seat of the Reviewers during the long interval, I 
should for at least seventeen years, quarter after quarter, 
have been placed by them in the foremost rank of the 
proscribed, and made to abide the brunt of abuse and 
ridicule for faults directly opposite, viz., bald and prosaic 
language, and an affected simplicity both of matter and 
manner — faults which assuredly did not enter into the 
character of my compositions." — Literary Life, i., 51. 
Published 1817.— C. 

The reader should also compare with the present preface 
the opening page of the Biographia Literaria, where the 
same ideas are found in an amplified form. 

k 
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which ererj poet, whose imagination is warm and rapid, 
must expect from his contemporaries. Milton did not 
escape it ; and it was adduced with virulence against Gray 
and Collins. We now hear no more of it : not that their 
poems are better understood at present, than they were at 
their first publication ; but their fame is established ; and 
a critic would accuse himself of frigidity or inattention, 
who should profess not to understand them. But a living 
writer is yet subjudice ; and if we cannot follow his con- 
ceptions or enter into his feelings, it is more consoling to 
our pride to consider him as lost beneath, than as soaring 
above us. If any man expect from my poems the same 
easiness of style which he admires in a drinking-song, for 
him I have not written. Intelliffibilia, non intdlectum 
adfero, 

" I expect neither profit nor general fame by my writ- 
ings I and I consider myself as having been amply repaid 
without either. Poetry has been to me its own * exceed- 
ing great reward : ' it has soothed my afflictions ; it bus 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared 
solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to dis- 
cover the Good and tiie Beautiful in all that meets and 
surrounds me." 

The Introductory Notice on the Sonnet, to which 
we have already alluded, was inserted in this edition. 
It is not a valuable production. " S. T. C," said Sir 
James Mackintosh, "trusted to his ingenuity, to 
atone for his ignorance." He certainly did so in 
this instance, and the confidence was misplaced. 

Coleridge begins by informing us that " the com- 
position of the Sonnet has been regulated by Boileau ^ 
in his Art of Poetry, and since Boileau, by AVilliam 
Preston." * Their rules, he tells us, " are founded on 
the practice of Petrarch," whom he proceeds to dis- 
parage ; although he knew at that time, as he con- 
fesses later, " this divine poet " only by meagre trans- 

^ BoUeau.'] Boileau attributes the invention of the Son- 
net to Apollo, who was fortunate to have had Boileau to 
supplement his imperfect work. 

* Pre8to7i,] Consult The Poetical Works of William 
Preston J Esq., 2 vols., Dublin, 1793. 



I 
^ 
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lations of a few of his sonnets.^ Petrarch, he con- 
tinues, had popularized the Sonnet in Italj,^ and so 
was taken as a model. He is ''justified, therefore, 
by analogy, in deducing its laws '* for us English 
from '' Caroline Smith and Bowles." 

" The sonnet," he proceeds, " is a small poem, in 
which some lonely ' feeling is developed." 

*' It is confined to fuurteeu lines, because, as some 
particular number is necessary, and that particular 
number must be a small one, it may as well be four- 
teen * as any other." 

" Respecting the metre of a sonnet, the writer 
should consult his own convenience : — rhymes, many 
or few, or no rhymes at all ; — whatever the chastity 
of his ear may prefer, whatever the rapid expression 
of his feelings will permit ; — all these things are left 
at his own disposal." 

And so on. 

He adds, in conclusion, — " The Sonnet has been 
ever a favourite species of composition with me,^ 

^ Confesses, &^c,'] See Macmillan's Edition of Coleridge's 
Poetical Works, 1880, v. i., 129, tiote. 

" Popularized, S^c] This statement, of course, we do 
not mean to dispute. *' L'origine da sonnet parait dtre 
tr^-ancienne ; elle remonte au temps des troaveres, qui en 
ont peut-dtre emprunt^ la forme k la po^sie arabe. On en 
trouve des examples en Sicile d^s le XIII'. siecle. Ce- 
pendant P^trarque passe pour dtre Pinventeur du sonnet ; 
la v^t^ est quil I'a mis k la mode en Italie et dans les 
diverses litt^ratares on s'exer9a son influence." — Vape- 
BEAU : Dictionr.aire des Litt^ratures 

' Lonely J] " Lonely," i.e., (m€ onli/. We have beard 
from Coleridge before of the " oneness " indispensable to a 
sonnet. 

* Fourteen, "j If Rogers could only have felt this! " I 
never," he says, ^' attempted to write a sonnet, because I 
do not see why a man, if he has anything worth saying, 
should be tied down to fourteen lines." — Table Talk ofS, 
Rogers, 1856, p. 207. 

^ Favourite, &c.] It continued to be so to the last. In 
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but I am conscious that I have not succeeded ^ 
m it. 

It is no wonder. 

Coleridge's next publication was Fears in Solitude, 
written in 1798, during the Alarm of an Invasion. To 
which are added France, an Ode, and Frost at Mid- 
night. By S. T. Coleridge. London: printed for 
J. Johnson, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1798. 

Coleridge always " added " something. The poem 
on France had appeared, on April 16, in the 
Morning Post, under the title of The Recantation.^ 

Later in 1798 Coleridge and Wordsworth together 
published Lyrical Ballads. The book was issued 
anonymously, and contained nineteen poems by 
Wordsworth, and four by Coleridge. 

Coleridge's contributions were TTie Ancient 
Mariner,^ which commenced the volume. The 

1830 we find Coleridge reading and lovingly annotating 
the first sonnets of Charles Tennyson Turner, which 
appeared in that 3'ear. — See Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge, 
April 18, 1830, and Collected 8onnct8,hy Charles Tennyson 
Turner, 1880. 

• Succeeded.'] " Hartley excelled most in the soimet, in 
which my father excelled least of all the poetic forms 
tliat he attempted." — Sara Coleridge, speaking of her 
brother. — Meriwir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, 1873, 
V. ii., 320. 

Wordsworth states that he (Wordsworth) wrote his 
.first sonnet in May, 1802, — which is curious. There is, 
moreover, a sonnet among his poems, described as having 
been " written in very early youth.*' 

* Recantation.'] Coleridge's love for France had 
quickly waned. In some suppressed lines in Tranquillity : 
an Ode, first printed in 1801, we read of 

** Half-thinking, sensual France, a natural slave ; " 

and elsewhere he calls the French " the shallow-hearted 
people." The estimate is one-sided. 

^ Mariner.] Or, as it was at first printed, — The Rime 
of The Ancyent Mariner e. 
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• 

Nightingale^ The Dungeon^ — an extract from 
OsoriOf afterwards entitled RemorsSy — and The 
Foster Mother's Tale, — a rejected fragment of the 
same play. In the second edition, issued in the year 
1800, the poem named Love was added.^ 

Wordsworth, in collecting his miscellaneous poems 
in 1815, threw out Coleridge's {The Dungeon had 
been omitted in the edition of 1 802). This probably 
suggested to the latter a collection of his own. The 
Sibylline Leaves, though not published till 1817, 
were, in fact, printed in 1815. 

Though the extracts are somewhat lengthy, we 
are constrained to give the accounts, by the two 
poets, of the origin of the volume and of The Ancient 
Mariner. They differ only slightly. 

Wordsworth's account may be found in his Prose 
Works, V. iil, 16-17 (Ed. Grosart) :— 

" I will here mention one of the most remarkable facts 
in my own poetic history, and that of Mr. Coleridge. In 
the spring of the year 1798,^ he, my sister, and myself, 
started from Alfoxden pretty late in the afternoon, with a 
view to visit Linton, and the Valley of Stones near to it ; 
and as our united funds were very small, we agreed to 
defray the expense of the tour by writing a poem, to be 
sent to the New Monthly Magazine,^ set up by Phillips, 
the bookseller, and edited by Jyr, Aikin. Accordingly 
we set off, and proceeded along the Quantock Hills, to- 
wards Watchet ; and in the course of this walk was planned 
the poem of the ' Ancient Mariner,' founded on a dream, 



* Added,"] "I am bitterly angry to see one new poem 
smuggled into the world in the [second edition of the] 
LynSd BaUads, where the 750 purchasers of the first can 
never get at it"— Southey, July 25, 1801. 

* 1798.] This is a slip of Wordsworth's memory. 
The walk took place in Nov. 1797. The reader is re- 
ferred to § 1. 

' Coleridge afterwards described this magazine and its 
editor, — one as a void Aikin, and the other as an aching 
void. 
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as Mr. Coleridge said, of his friend Mr. Cruikshank.* Much 
the greatest part of the story was Mr. Coleridge's invent 
lion ; but certain parts I myself suggested ; for example, 
some crime to be committed which would bring upon the 
Old Narigator, as Coleridge afterwards delighted to call 
him, the spectral persecution, as a consequence of that crime 
and bis own wanderings. I had been reading in Shel- 
vocke's Voyages, a day or two before, that, while doubling 
Cape Horn, they frequently saw albatrosses in that 
latitude, the largest sort of sea-fowl, some extending their 
wings twelve or thirteen feet. ' Suppose,' said I, * you 
represent him as having killed one of these birds on 
entering the South Sea, and that the tutelary spirits of 
these regions take upon them to avenge the crime ? ' The 
incident was thought tit for the purpose, and adopted 
accordingly. I also suggested the navigation of the ship 
by the dead men, but do not recollect that I had anything 
more to do with the scheme of the poem. The gloss with 
which it was subsequently accompanied was not thought 
of by either of us at the time, at least not a hint of it was 
given to me, and I have no doubt it was a gratuitous after- 
thought. We began the composition together, on that to 
me memorable evening. I furnished two or three lines 
at the beginning of the poem, in particular — 

" ' And listened like a three years' child j 
The Mariner had his will.' 

'^ These trifling contributions, all but one (which 
Mr. C. has with unnecessary scrupulosity recorded), 
slipt out of his mind, as they well might. As we en- 
deavoured to proceed conjointly (I speak of the same 
evening), our respective manners proved so widely 
different, that it would have been quite presumptuous in 
me to do anything but separate from an undertaking upon 
which I could only have been a clog. We returned after 
a few days from a delightful tour, of which I have many 
pleasant, and some of them droll enough, recollections. 
We returned by Dulverton to Alfoxden. The * Ancient 
Mariner ' grew and grew till it became too important for 
our first object, which was limited to our expectation of 
five pounds, and we began to talk of a volume which was 
to consist, as Mr. Coleridge has told the world, of Poems 
chiefly on natural subjects, taken from common life, but 



Mr, Oniikshank,] Coleridge's neighbour at Stowey. 
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looked at, as much as might be, through an imaginative 
medium. Accordingly I wrote • The Idiot Boy/ * Her 
Eyes are Wild,' &c., and • We are Seven,' * The Thorn,' 
and some others." 

The following is Coleridge's version, — ^from the 
Biographia Literaria^ c. xiv. : — 

" During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I 
were neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on 
the two cardinal points of poetry, the power of exciting 
the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of 
novelty by the modifying colours of imagination. The 
sudden charm, which accidents of light and shade, which 
motmlight or sunset, diffused over a known and familiar 
landscape, appeared to represent the practicability of com- 
bining both. These are the poetry of nature. The thought 
suggested itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a 
series of poems might be composed of two sorts. In the 
one, incidents and agents were to be, in part, at least, 
supernatural ; and the excellence aimed at was to consist 
in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of 
such emotions, as would naturally accompany such situa- 
tions, supposing them real — and real in this sense they 
have been to every human being who, from whatever 
source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under 
supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects were 
to be chosen from ordinary life ; the characters and inci- 
dents were to be such as will be found in every village and 
its vicinity where there is a meditative and feeling mind 
to seek after them, or to notice them when they present 
themselves. * 

''In this idea originated the plan of the 'Lyrical 
Ballads,' in which it was agreed that my endeavours 
should be directed to persons and characters supernatural 
or at least romantic ; yet so as to transfer from our 
inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth 
sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination 
that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment which 
constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, was to propose to himself as his object, to give the 
charm of novelty to things of every day, and to excite a 
feeling analogous to the supernatural, by awakening the 
mind's attention from the lethargy of custom, and direct- 
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ing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world before 
ns j an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in conse- 
quence of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we 
have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts 
that neither feel nor understand. 

" With this view I wrote the * Ancient Mariner,' and 
was preparing among other poems, the 'Dark Ladie,' 
and the ' Christabel ,' in which I should have more nearly 
realized my ideal than I had done in my first attempt. 
But Mr. Wordsworth's industry had proved so much 
more successful, and the number of his poems so much 
gi*eater, that my compositions, instead of forming a 
balance, appeared an interpolation of heterogeneous 
matter. Mr. Wordsworth added two or three poems 
written in his own character, in the impassioned, lofty, 
and sustained diction which is characteristic of his genius. 
In this form the < Lyrical Ballads ' were published. 

We must next notice The Annual Anthology, 
V. ii., for 1800. 

This collection of poems was issued at Bristol, 
and edited by Southey. It contains poems by 
Southey, Coleridge, Cottle, Lovel (then dead), Lloyd, 
George Dyer, Mrs. Robinson (Perdita), Mrs. Opie, 
and others, whose too ingenious pseudonyms have 
effectually consigned them to oblivion. 

In the volume for 1799, in which Coleridge, then 
in Germany, does not appear, we find, in addition, 
the names of Sir Humphry Davy and Dr. Beddoes. 
A third volume was contemplated, but not issued, 
probably because Southey gave up the editing of it, 
as he records in his letters. 

In this second volume^ most of Coleridge's fugi- 
tive pieces, which had seen the light in newspapers 
or in other ways, since the publication of his volume 
of 1797, are cojlected. Nor are they inserted in 
the edition of 1803. They do not reappear till 
1817, when we find them in Sibylline Leaves. We 

' Second volume.'] It would seem from Southey 's letters 
to have reached the hands of the public some time in April. 
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therefore think it well to give a list of them, with 
the signature appended, when there is one : — 

Lewti, or the Circassian Love-Chaunt. 

To a Young Lady,^ on her -first Appearance after a 

dangerous Illness. Written in the Spring, 1799. — 

Laherius, 
Recantation,^ Illustrated in the Storj of the Mad Ox, — 

8. T, Coleridge, 
Lines written in the Album at Elbingerode, in the Harz 

Forest.— (7. 
A Christmas Carol. — Esteesi. 
To a Friend who had declared his intention of writing no 

more Poetry. — Esteesi, 1796. 
This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison,^ a Poem, Addressed to 

Charles Lamb, of the India House, London. — Blsteesi. 
Sonnet. To W. L., Esq., while he sung a Song to 

Purceirs Music. 
The British Stripling's War-song. -- Esteesi, 
Something Childish, but yery Natural. Written in 

GermAuj.—Cordami. 
Home-Sick. Written in Germany. — Cordomi, 
Ode to Georgiana, Dutchess^ of Devonshire, on the 24th 

Stanza in her "Passage over Mount Gothard." — 

Esteesi, 
Fire, Famine, and Slaughter. A War Eclogue. 
The Haven. 
Epigrams,* I.— XVH. 



^ To a Young.'] In Sibylline Leaves the title runs 
differently, *' Ophelia " is changed to " Louisa," and other 
changes in the text are made. 

* Recantation,'] Not to be confounded with France: 
an Ode, originally published under the title of The 
Recantation. 

® Addressed, ^c] The descriptive portion of the heading 
does not appear in Sibylline Leaves. 

* Dutchess.] So spelt in the *' Anthology." The 
motto also is found in that volume, with a variation in 
the fourth line. See note appended to the poem in our 
text. 

* Epigrams.] These seventeen Epigrams will be found 
in our last two divisions. We have followed the editor 
of Macmillan's edition, in printing the whole. Some are 
certainly by Coleridge^ as we gather from Cottle, and 
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To an Unfortnnate ^ Woman, whom the Author knew in 
the Days of her Innocence. Composed at the Theatre. 

We find Coleridge in London,^ on his return 
from Germany, in Nov. 1799. The first work of 
importance to which he turned his attention was 
the translation of the second and third parts of 
Schiller's famous Trilogy, Schiller himself supplying 
him with a manuscript* of the Plays. 

Coleridge is said to hare accomplished his task 
in six weeks.* Sir John Taylor Coleridge, who 
paid a visit to Rydal Mount, in 1836, represents 
Wordsworth as saying, with respect to this trans- 
lation, "there was nothing more astonishing than 
the ease and rapidity with which it was done." 
(Wordsworth's Prose Works, v. iii., 428.) Cole- 
ridge himself was pleased with his achievement. 
He speaks of it to AUsop, in 1820, as " a specimen 
of my happiest attempt, during the prime manhood 
of my intellect, before I had been bufiTeted by 
adversity or crossed by fatality." 

from publications in which they appeared: probably 
they all are : but there is no evidence. Coleridge never 
reclaimed them. Few of them were worth reclaiming : 
indeed, for many of them " pitch black oblivion " would 
have been most fitting. 

1 To an unfortunate, ^c] This poem is not the one 
which now bears a similar title, but an early version of 
the poem To an Unfortunate Woman at the Theatre. 

^ jjondon.] He had reached England, however, in 
August, at latest. See § 1. 

^ Manuscript.] " The date of the manuscript, by 
Schiller," says Gillman, p. 148, "is September 30th, 
1799 '* Where is this precious treasure ? It can hardly 
have been destroyed. It was, clearly, at Gillman's service 
when he wrote, in 1838. 

* Six weeks.'i So Gillman informs us. This is pro- 
bably one of Coleridge's loose statements. Lamb, in a 
letter of March 17th, 1800, represents Coleridge as 
** engaged in translations," which, from the context, aro 
evidently these plays. 
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The Introductory Play, Wallenstevi's Camp^ Cole- 
ridge left untranslated. The Second and Third 
Parts were published by Longmans, in 1800, the 
original appearing in Germany at the same time. 
We give the titles, as they stand in the editions of 
1828 and 1834: — 

The Piccolomini; or, the First Part of Wallenstein* A 

Drama Translated from the German of Schiller, 
The Death of Wallenstein. A Traged^f, In Five Acts, 

Of the prefaces which are found in the editions 
of 1828 and 1834, the first, prefixed to The Picco- 
lomini, is as follows : — 



c< 



It was my intention to have prefixed a Life of Wal- 
lenstein to this translation ; but I found that it must 
either hare occupied a space wholly disproporiionate to 
the natare of the publication, or have been merely a 
meagre catalogue of events narrated not more fully than 
they already are in the play itself. The recent transla- 
tion, likewise, of Schiller's * History of the Thirty Years' 
War' diminished the motives thereto. In the translation 
I endeavoured to render my author literally , wherever I 
was not prevented by absolute differences of idiom ; but 
I am conscious, that in two or three short passages I have 
been guilty of dilating^ the original; and, from anxiety 



* Dilating, ^c] " The second part. The Piccolomini, 
was translated with the occasional addition of some lines, 
in order to make out the thought when it appeared to 
require it, particularly in the Horological Sc^ne of the 
Watch Tower. In the last part The Death of Wdllenstdn 
is equally free, but the liberties taken with the play are 
those of omission." — Gillman's Life, ^c, p. 146. 

This is true, as far as it goes. Coleridge, by his own 
confession, reduces, for instance, Theckla's soliloquy, in 
the Death of Wallenstein, Act iv., Sc. 6, from six-and- 
twenty lines to eleven. However, upon the vexed question 
of the literalness of Coleridge's versions we shall not 
enter. Schiller, as Goethe tells Eckermann, continually 
altered his plays. Only a careful collation of the manu- 
script Coleridge used could quite set at rest the point. 

We would not have the reailer of this note carry away 
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to give the full meaning, have weakened the force. In 
the metre I have availed myself of no other liberties than 
those which Schiller had permitted to himself, except the 
occasional breaking-up of the line by the substitution of a 
trochee for an iambus ; of which liberty, so frequent in 
our tragedies, I find no instance in these dramas. 

The second preface, which introduces The Death 
of Wallensteirij treats of Schiller and his genius, and 
of the difficulties of translating. We quote only 
the introductory portion, which relates to Wdllen- 
steirCs Camp : — 

" The two Dramas, Piccolomini, or the first part of 
WcUleTUitein, and Wallenstein, are introduced in the original 
manuscript by a Prelude in one Act, entitled Wallensteiii's 
Camp. This is written in rhyme, and in nine syllable 
verse, in the same lilting metre (if that expression may 
be permitted) with the second Eclogue of Spenser's Shep- 
herd's Calendar. 

This Prelude possesses a sort of broad humour, and is 



a false impression. Coleridge added, and he omitted. 
Yet, compare him merely with the modern German 
version, and page after page will be found rendered, 
almost word for word, with singular felicity. 

Still, let us be candid. We have heard above of ** the 
occasional addition of some lines, in order to make out the 
thought, when it appeared to require it." Hayward, in 
the Preface (by an after-insertion) to his second edition of 
Faust (dated 1834), has a fling at Coleridge, who had 
objected, in Table Talk (1835), to prose translations. ^' In 
Mr. Coleridge's Wallensteirij for example : — 

** The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty ; 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vanish'd, 

They live no longer in the faith of reason : " — 

these seven lines are a beautiful amplification of two," — 
which Mr. Hayward thus renders, — 

" The old fable-existences ai*e no more, 
The fascinating race has emigrated." 
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not deficient in character ; but to have translated it into 
prose, or into any other metre than that of the original, 
would have given a false notion both of its style and 
purport ; to have translated it into the same metre would 
have been incompatible with a faithful adherence to the 
sense of the German, from the comparative poverty of our 
language in rhymes ; and it would have been unadvisable 
from the incongruity of those lax verses with the present 
taste of the English public. Schiller's intention seems to 
have been merely to have prepared his reader for the 
Tragedies by a lively picture of the laxity of discipline, 
and the mutinous dispositions of Wallenstein's soldiery. 
It is not necessary as a preliminary explanation. For 
these reasons it has been thought expedient not to trans- 
late it." 

In 1803 was issued by Longmans a new edition 
of Coleridge's poems. We must recall the fact that 
Cottle had retired from business in 1798. His 
copyrights had come into Longmans' hands.^ Cole- 
ridge does not appear to have got on well with 
Longmans. We shall point out this more fully 
when we come to speak of Sibylline Leaves, 

Coleridge not being in London, — though he would 
have been, had he wished to be, for he is sufficiently 
ubiquitous, — this new edition was arranged and seen 
through the press by Lamb, who seems to have 
had pretty much his own way, even in the matter 
of emendations. The volume was made up of the 
contents of those of 1796 and 1797, but omitted the 
poems of Lamb and Lloyd. It did not contain the 
poems in The Annual Anthology, nor those in the 
Lyrical Ballads, nor any new poems, though Cole- 
ridge at the time had several by him. Evidently, 
there was something wrong. 

In 1813 was first published Remorse: a Tragedy, 

* Copyrights, ^'C."] The copyright of the Lyrical Ballads, 
however, seeing it was valued at exactly nothing (and yet 
The Ancient Mariner formed a part of the book !), Cottle 
thoughtfully returned to the authors. 
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in Pive Acts, A second and third edition followed 
during the year. 

This play was originally called Osorio, It was 
written at Nether Stowey, in 1797, at which time 
Wordsworth was writing, or had already completed. 
The Borderers. Sheridan had suggested, through 
a third person,^ the writing of a play, and to him 
both plays were submitted. He seems to have 
rejected Osorio somewhat unskilfully, if we are to 
trust the angry account Coleridge gives in his Pre- 
face, fifteen years after, of Sheridan's treatment of 
it and himself. These gentle, sensitive natures do 
not easily forget^ a slight : they may forgive it, and 
even forget it ; but they never recover from it. 

Osorio differs greatly from Remorse^ in which the 
names, moreover, were changed, and further modi- 
fications introduced in the later editions. The play ^ 

* Third person.'] Bowles, according to Cottle (v. ii., 
49, ed. 1836). Bowles did not at this time know Coleridge 
personally, but the sonnet To Bowles had been forwarded 
to him, as well as the one To Sheridan. See § 1. 

* Forget.'] Wordsworth's memory must have been at 
fault, when he says (in 1843) of Remorse — " Mr. C.'s play 
was, as is well known, brought forward several years after, 
through the kindness of Mr. Sheridan." — Prose Works, 
iii., 13. 

Gillman's account (Life, p. 266) is doubtless the true 
one : — " The theatre falling afterwards " — that is, after 
its re-opening, in 1812, — ^Mnto the hands of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Whitbread, his lordship sent for Coleridge, 
was very kind to his brother poet," — we must excuse 
Gillman's style, — " and requested that the play might be 
represented : this desire was complied with, and it re- 
ceived his support." 

* The Play.] " The Remorse is certainlv a great favourite 
of mine, the more so, as certain pet abstract notions of 
mine are therein expounded." — Coleridge to Allsop. It 
was also in great favour with Rae, the chief actor in it, 
who chose it, several years after, for his benefit night. — 
See Gillman, i., 266. 
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had a run^ of twenty nights at Drury Lane, in 1813, 
the first night being Jan. 23. 

At the close of his preface Coleridge announces, 
for immediate publication, an essay '* On Dramatic 
Poetry, relatively to the present state of the Metro- 
politan Theatres," but it never appeared. 

Christabelj though printed after Sibylline Leaves^ 
was published before that collection, in 1816.^ 
Kubla Khan and llie Pains of Sleep are added at 
the end of the volume. 

Coleridge tells us, in the Preface to be found 
prefixed to it, thaf the first part was written in 1797, 
and the second in 1800. " As in my very first con- 
ception of the tale," he remarks in the Preface, " I 
had the whole present to my mind, with the whole- 
ness no less than with the liveliness of a vision, I 
trust that I shall be able to embody in verse the 
three parts yet to come, in the course of the present 
year.*' 

Mr. Justice Coleridge writes, reporting Words- 
worth's conversation, on his visit to him in 1836 : — 
'* He said he had no idea how * Christabelle,' was to 
have been finished, and he did not think my uncle had 



^ Run,] " I never doubted that Coleridge's play would 
meet with a triumphant reception. Be it known now and 
remembered hereafter, that this selfsame play, having had 
no other alterations made in it now than Coleridge was 
willing to have made in it then, was r^ected in 1797 by 
Sheridan and Kemble. Had these sapient caterers for the 
public brought it forward at that time, it is by no means 
improbable that the author might have produced a play 
as good every season : with my knowledge of Coleridge s 
habits, I verily believe he would." — Southey, Jan. 27, 
1813. 

' 1816.] Coleridge took up his residence with Gillman 
in this year. *' On the evening appointed," Gillman writes 
{Lifey p. 277), -this was April 15, 1816,— ** Coleridge 
came, bringing in his hand the proof of ChriniabeL^ 
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ever conceived, in his own mind, any definite plan * 
for it ; that the poem had been composed while thej 
were in habits of daily intercourse, and almost in 
his presence, and when there was the most unre- 
served intercourse between them as to all their 
literary projects and productions, and he had never 
heard from him any plan for finishing it. Not that 
he doubted my uncle^s sincerity in his subsequent 
assertions to the contrary ; because, he said, schemes 
of this sort passed rapidly and vividly through his 
mind, and so impressed him, that he often fancied 
he had arranged things, which really, and upon trial, 
proved to be mere embryos." — Wordsworth's Prose 
Works, V. iii., 427. 

Gillman goes so far as to supply a sketch of the 
proposed conclusion : — " The following relation was 
to have occupied a third and fourth canto, and to 
have closed the tale.^ Over the mountains, the Bard, 
as directed by Sir Leoline, hastes with his disciple ; 
but in consequence of one of those inundations sup- 
posed to be common to this country, the spot only 
where the castle once stood is discovered — the edifice 
itself being washed away. He determines to return. 
Geraldine being acquainted with all that is passing, 
like the weird sisters in Macbeth, vanishes. Re-ap- 
pearing, however, she awaits the return of the Bard, 
exciting in the meantime, by her wily arts, all the 
anger she could rouse in the Baron's breast, as well 
as that jealousy of which he is described to have 
been susceptible. The old Bard and the youth at 

* Plom,"] We are quite of Wordsworth's opinion. In 1800 
Coleridge took up his abode at the Lakes. He wrote the 
second part of Christahel in 1800, — so, at least, be himself 
says, — and lays the scene of it at the Lakes. Was this 
part of the original plan ? 

^ Closed, ^'cl However, we have seen above that there 
were to be five cantos. i 
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length arrive, and therefore she can no longer per- 
sonate the character of G-eraldine, the daughter of 
Lord Roland de Yaux, but changes her appearance 
to that of the accepted though absent lover of 
Christabel. Now ensues a courtship most distressing 
to Christabel, who feels, she knows not why, great 
disgust for her once favoured knight. This coldness 
is very painful to the Baron, who has no more con- 
ception than herself of the supernatural transforma- 
tion. She at last yields to her father s entreaties, 
and consents to approach the altar with this hated 
suitor. The real lover returning, enters at this 
momentj and produces the ring which she had once 
given him in sign of her betrothment. Thus de- 
feated, the supernatural being Geraldine disappears. 
As predicted, the castle bell tolls, the mother's 
voice is heard, and to the exceeding great joy of 
the parties, the rightful marriage takes place, after 
which follows a reconciliation and explanation be- 
tween the father and daughter." — Gillman, Life^ 
pp. 301-3. 

Allsop {Letters, ^c.,) represents Coleridge, in 1820, 
speaking of the poem as follows: — "If I should 
finish Christabel, I shall certainly extend it and 
give new characters, and a greater number. This 
the reading public require, and this is the reason 
that Sir Walter Scott's poems, though so loosely 
written, are pleasing, and interest us by their pic- 
turesqueness. 

" If a genial recurrence of the ray divine should 
occur for a few weeks, I shall certainly attempt it. 
I had the whole of the two ^ cantos in my mind 
before I began it ; certainly the first canto is more 
perfect, has more of the true wild weird spirit than 

^ The two,] This is a serious variation firom the original 
statement 
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the last. I laughed heartily at the continuation in 
Blackwood,^ which I have been told is by Magiun : * 
it is in appearance, and in appearance only, a good 
imitation; I do not doubt but that it gave more 
pleasure, and to a greater number, than a continua- 
tion by myself in the spirit of the first two cantos.** 

Finally, within a year of his death, the poet thus 
discourses on the favourite theme : — " The reason of 
my not finishing Christabel is not that I don*t know 
how to do it — ^for I have, as I always ^ had, the whole 
plan entirely from beginning to end in my mind ; 
l)ut I fear I could not carry on with equal success 
the execution of the idea, an extremely subtle and 
difficult one:'— Table Talk, July 6, 1833. 

In 1817 appeared Sibylline Leaves.^ The sibyl's 
leaves, in Vergil, after having arranged them, she 

> Coniinuaiion, #•(?.] The " Third Part '* of" Christabel," 
here alluded to by Coleridge, appeared in Blackwood^s 
Magazine, June, 1819, with an explanatory letter, signed 
" Morgan CDoherty " (Dr. Maginn). 

A poem, purporting to be the conclasion of Christabel, 
— says H. N. Coleridge, in a note to the first edition of 
Tame Talk, — had previously appeared in The European 
Maaazine, No. Ixyii., A pril, 1815. No portion of Christahel 
had been published at that date, but copies had long circu- 
lated in manuscript, and it was well known. No deception 
could have been intended, any more than in Ihr. Maginn's 
case. Moreover, the writer spells the title " Christobell ** : 
— it is true that Southey does so also, in 1805, and we 
have already found Mr. Jfustice Coleridge himself writing 
" Christabelle,'* long after. 

* Always,"] Yet we have just seen there were to be 
" new characters and a greater number." 

' Sibylline Leaves,"] This is the one volume of Cole- 
ridge's !roems which the author fairly arranged. It is, if 
we may so express it, the vertebral column of his poetica 
works. We have kept it still so in our edition, as will be 
seen, not disjointing it, from any vain hope of succeeding 
in a chronological arrangement. The editor of the edition 
of 1834 wisely follows the same course. 
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allowed to be scattered by the winds : Coleridge 
reverses the process. "The following collection," 
he says, in his preface, " has been entitled Sibylline 
Leaves, in allusion to the fragmentary and widely 
scattered state in which they have been long suffered 
to remain." 

"The volume contains," the Preface continues, 
"the whole of the author's poetical compositions, from 
1793 to the present date, with the* exception of a few 
works not yet finished, and those published in the 
first edition of his Juvenile Poems, over which he 
has no control." He should also have excepted 
Wallenstetn, Remorse, and Christabel, with the two 
poems that accompanied it, and Zapolya at this time 
was certainly " finished." 

Wordsworth, in 1815, in collecting his Miscel- 
laneous Poems, cast out, as before stated, the con- 
tributions of Coleridge still remaining in " Lyrical 
Ballads^* i.e., The Ancient Mariner, The Foster 
Mother's Tale, The Nightingale, and Love. They 
reappear in Sibylline Leaves, — the first two apart, at 
the commencement, the last two in the body of the 
volume. 

One poem only is reprinted firom the edition of 
1796, — The Eolian Harp. From the edition of 
1797 there are nine, of the twelve new ones ^ in it, — 
the Dedication To the Rev. George Coleridge, the 
Ode to the Departing Year, Reflections on having 
left a Place of Retirement, To An Unfortunate 
Woman, whom, Sfc, On Observing a Blossom, To 
a Young Friend, on his proposing to domesticate 
with the Author, and the three sonnets. To the River 
Otter, Composed on a Journey Homeward, and To a 
Friend^ who ashed, S^c. 

^ Twelve new ones^ The copyright of these added 
poems would be Coleridge's own. 
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The poems — excepting the epigrams— collected 
in the Annual Anthology , 1800, are in this volume, 
and the poem, Lines addressed to a Young Man of 
Fortune, appended to the Ode to the Departing 
Year, when published separately ; also. Solitude, an 
Ode, and the two poems printed with it. The 
poems in it, which had not previously appeared in 
journal, magazine, or annual, are very few. 

Coleridge evidently intended Sibylline Leaves to 
have been a complete collection of his miscellaneous 
poems. Wordsworth's rejection, as we have said, 
of the four in Lyrical Ballads — whioh included, as 
we know, The Ancient Mariner,^ which was, and will 
ever remain, the main pillar of Coleridge's fame, — 
probably suggested to him such a collection. 

In fact, our book was attually printed in 1815. 
Its publication was delayed two years. It was to 
be a second volume, the first volume, no doubt, 
proposing to include Coleridge's earlier poems. 
The delay was plainly caused by difficulties with 
Longmans, as is indicated by the extract from 
the preface, which we have already quoted, as well 
as by one we shall presently quote. Murray,* we 
observe, not Longmans, published Christahel, in 1816. 
Coleridge, finally baffled (and all the time quite in 
the wrong, for anything we know), issued Sibylline 
Leaves at last, in despair, in 1817, adding only a sup- 
plementary sheet. This sheet included a preface, 
some improved readings, and three early poems, not 
previously collected: — these are Time, Real and 
Imaginary, The Raven (which had seen the light, 

^ Ancient Mariner,'] " TTie Ancient Mariner cannot be 
imitated, nor the poem Love. Tbey may be excelled : 
they are not imitable." — Coleridge to Allsop, speaking of 
the continuation in BlackwoocPs Magazine, 

^ Murray,] Lord Byron had introduced Coleridge to 
Murray. 



i 
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however, in the Annual Anthology)^ and Mutual 
Passion, The last poem is omitted in 1834. 

At the conclusion of his preface, hinting, some- 
what rudelj, that ** henceforward the author must 
be occupied with studies of a very different kind,** 
the author quits the scene ^ with a significant 
grumble ; — ** In my Literary Life^ it has been men-* 
tioned that, with the exception of this preface, the 
Sibylline Leaves have been printed almost two 
years; and the necessity of troubling the reader 
with the list of errata, which follows this preface, 
alone induces me to refer again to the circumstance, 
at the risk of ungenial feelings, from the recollec- 
tion of its worthless^ causes/* He appends these 
lines of Vergil : — 

" Ite hinc, Camoenae ! Vos quoque ite, suaves,^ 
Dulces Camoenae ! Nam (fatebimur verum) 
Dalces fiiistis ! — Et tamen meas chartas 
Beyisitote : sed prudenter et rare ! " 



' Quits the scene.'] Few indeed, and far between, were 
the poems Coleridge wrote after this date. We subjoin 
the sad conclusion uf a letter — his last — to Cottle, dated 
"Calne, Wiltshire, March 10, 1815 :"— 

" I cannot, as is feigned of the nightingale, sing with 
my breast against a thorn. 

" God bless you, 

" S. T. Coleridge. 

" Saturday, midnight." 

" I could write," said Coleridge, the year before his 
death {Table Talk, July 6, 1833), "as good verses now 
as ever I did, if—" Well, yes, *Mf"— . "Hope and 
onward-looking thoughts,'* as Coleridge says elsewhere, 
the poet must have, or he cannot sing. 

^ Literary Life.] The Biographia Literaria was also 
published in 1817, immediately before Sibylline Leaves. 

' Worthless^ Coleridge, when crossec^ had the petu- 
lance of a spoilt child. 

^ Suaves, ] For suaves we find jam, sane in Vergil's 
text, which reading has, at least, the advantage of pre- 
serving the right metre. 
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To the poem, Fire, Famine^ and Slaughter, in this 
yolume, Coleridge prefixed an " Apologetic Preface." 
This preface is retained to the last. It is very long. 
We give as much of it — about one-third — ^as has 
any bearing on Coleridge and his work :— 

*' At the liouse of a gentleman, who by the principles 
and corresponding virtues of a sincere Christian conse- 
crates a cultivated genius and the favourable accidents of 
birth, opulence, and splendid connexions, it was my good 
fortune to meet, in a dinner-party, with more men of 
celebrity in science or polite literature, than are com- 
monly found collected round the same table. In the 
course of conversation, one of the party reminded an 
illustrious Poet, then present, of some verses which he 
had recited that morning, and which had appeared in a 
newspaper under the name of a War-Eclogue, in which 
Fire, Famine, and Slaughter were introduced as the 
speakers. The gentleman so addressed replied, that he 
was rather surprised that none of us should have noticed 
or heard of the poem, as it had been, at the time, a good 
deal talked of in Scotland. It may be easily supposed that 
my feelings were at this moment not of the most com- 
fortable kind. Of all present one only knew, or suspected 
me to be the author ; a man who would have established 
himself in the first rank of England's living poets, if the 
Genius of our country had not decreed that he should 
rather be the first in the first rank of its philosophers and 
scientific benefactors. It appeared the general wish to 
hear the lines. As my friend chose to remain silent, I 

chose to follow his example, and Mr. recited the 

Poem. This he could do with the better grace, being 
known to have ever been not only a firm and active Anti- 
Jacobin and Anti-Gallican, but likewise a zealous admirer 
of Mr. Pitt, both as a good man and a great statesman. 
As a poet exclusively, he had been amused with the 
Eclogue; as a poet, he recited it; and in a spirit, which 
made it evident, that he would have read and repeated it 
with the same pleasure, had his own name been attached 
to the imaginary object or agent. 

" After the recitation, our amiable host observed, that 

in his opinion Mr. had over-rated the merits of the 

poetry ; but had they been tenfold greater, they could 
not have compensated for that malignity of heart which 
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could alone have prompted sentiments so atrocious. I 
perceived that my illustrious friend became greatly dis- 
tressed on my account; but fortunately I was able to 
preserve fortitude and presence of mind enough to take 
up the subject without exciting even a suspicion how 
nearly and painfully it interested me. 

^' What follows, is substantially the same as I then re- 
pliedy but dilated and in language less colloquial. It was 
not my intention, I said, to justify the publication, what- 
ever its author's feelings might have been at the time of 
composing it. That they are calculated to call forth so 
severe n reprobation from a good man, is not the worst 
feature of such poems. Their moral deformity is aggra- 
vated in proportion to the pleasure which they are capable 
of afifordins: to vindictive, turbulent, and unprincipled 
readers. Could it be supposed, though for a moment, 
that the author seriously wished what he had thus wildly 
imagined, even the attempt to palliate an inhumanity so 
monstrous would be an insult to the hearers. But it 
seemed to me worthy of consideration, whether the mood 
of mind, and the general state of sensations, in which n 
poet produces such vivid and fantastic images, is likely to 
co-exist, or is even compatible with, that gloomy and de- 
liberate fenxjity which a serious wish to realize them 
would pre-suppose. It had been often observed, and all 
my experience tended to confirm the observation, that 
prospects of pain and evil to others, and in general, all 
deep feelings of revenge, are commonly expressed in a 
few words, ironically tame, and mild. The mind under so 
direful and fiend-like an influence, seems to take a morbid 
pleasure in contrasting the intensity of its wishes and 
feelings, with the slightness or levity of the expressions by 
which they are hinted; and indeed feelings so intense 
and solitary, if they were not precluded (as in almost all 
cases they would be) by a constitutional activity of fancy 
and association, and by the specific joyousness combined 
with it, would assuredly themselves preclude such activity. 
Passion, in its own quality, is the antagonist of action ; 
though in an ordinary and natural degree the former 
alternates with the latter, and thereby revives and 
strengthens it. But the more intense and insane the 
passion is, the fewer and the more fixed are the corre- 
spondent forms and notions. A rooted hatred, an inve- 
terate thirst of revenge, is a sort of madness, and still 
eddies round its favourite object, and exercises as it were 
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'^ < O be thou damn'd, inexorable dog ! 

And for thy life let justice be accused!' 

and the wild fancies that follow, contrasted with Shy- 
lock's tranquil ' I stand here for Law ! ' 

^' Or, to take a case more analogous to the present sub- 
ject, should we hold it either fair or charitable to believe 
it to have been Dante's serious wish, that all the persons 
mentioned by him (many recentlj^ departed, and some even 
alive at the time,) should actually suffer the fantastic and 
horrible punishments, to which he has sentenced them in 
his Hell and Purgatory ? Or what shall we say of the 
passages in which Bishop Jeremy Taylor anticipates the 
state of those who, vicious themselves, have been the cause 
of vice and misery to their fellow-creatures ? Could we en- 
dure for a moment to think that a spirit, like Bishop 
Taylor's, burning with Christian love ; that a man con- 
stitutionally overflowing with pleasurable kindliness ; who 
scarcely even in a casual illustration introduces the image 
of woman, child, or bird, but he embalms the thought with 
so rich a tenderness, as makes the very words seem beauties 
and fragments of poetry from a Euripides or Simonides ; 
— can we endure to think, that a man so natured and so 
disciplined, did at the time of composing this horrible 
picture, attach a sober feeling of reality to the phrases ? 
or that he would have described in the same tone of justi- 
fication, in the same luxuriant flow of phrases, the tortures 
about to be inflicted on a living individual by a verdict of 
the Star-Chamber ? or the still more atrocious sentences 
executed on the Scotch anti-prelatists and schismatics, at 
the command, and in some instances under the very eye of 
the Duke of Lauderdale, and of that wretched bigot who 
afterwards dishonoured and forfeited the throne of Great 
Britain ? Or do we not rather feel and understand, that 
these violent words were mere bubbles, flashes and elec- 
trical apparitions, from the magic cauldron of a fervid and 
ebullient fancy, constantly fuelled by an unexampled 
opulence of language ? 

Were I now to have read by myself for the first time 
the poem in question, my conclusion, I fully believe, would 
be, that the writer must have been some man of warm 
feelings and active fancy ; that he had painted to himself 
the circumstances that accompany war in so many vivid 
and yet fantastic forms, as proved that neither the images 
nor the feelings were the result of observation, or in any 
way derived from realities. I should judge, that they were 
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the product of his own seething imagination, and therefore 
impregnated with that pleasurable exultation which is 
experienced in all enere;etic exertion of intellectual power; 
that in the same mood he had generalized the causes of 
the war, and then personified the abstract, and christened 
it by the name which he had been accustomed to hear most 
often associated with its management and measures. I 
should guess that the min'ster was in the author's mind 
at the moment of composition, as completely airaBiic, 
AvaifiOffopKog, as Anacreon's grass-hopper, and that he 
had as little notion of a real person of flesh and blood, 
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Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,' 



as Milton had in the grim and terrible phantoms (half per- 
son, half allegory,) which he has placed at the gates of Hell. 
I concluded by observing, that the poem was not calculated 
to excite passion in any mind, or to make any impression 
except on poetic readers; and that from the culpable 
levity, betrayed at the close of the Eclogue by the gro- 
tesque union of epigrammatic wit with allegoric personifi- 
cation, in the allusion to the most fearful of thoughts, I 
should conjecture that the * rantin Bardie,' instead of 
really believing, much less wishing, the fate spoken of in 
the last line, in application to any human individual, would 
shrink from passing the verdict even on the Devil himself, 
and exclaim with poor Burns, 

" * But fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben I 
Oh ! wad ye tak a thought an' men I 
Ye aihlins might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 
I'm wae to think upon yon den, 

Ev'n for your sake ! ' 

''I need not say that these thoughts, which are here 
dilated, were in such a company only rapidly 'suggested. 
Our kind host smiled, and with a courteous compliment 
observed, that the defence was too good for the cause. My 
voice faltered a little, for I was somewhat agitated; though 
not so much on my own account as for the uneasiness that 
so kind and friendly a man would feel from the thought 
that he had been the occasion of distressing me. At length 
I brought out these words : ' I must now confess. Sir ! 
that I am the author of that poem.' " 

Then follows the extrjict in the note we have 
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appended to the poem ; after which the preface 
continues — 

'' I have prefaced the poem with this anecdote, because 
to have printed it without any remark might well have 
been understood as implying an unconditional approbation 
on my part, and this after many years' consideration. But 
if it be asked why I republished it at all, I answer, that 
the poem had been attributed at different times to different 
other persons ; and what I had dared beget, I thought it 
neither manly nor honourable not to dare father. From 
the same motives I should have published perfect copies of 
two poems,' the one entitled The Devil's Thoughts, and 
the other The Two Bound Spaces on the Tomb-Stone, 
but that the first three stanzas of the former, which were 
worth all the rest of the poem, and the best stanzas of the 
remainder, were written by a friend of deserved celebrity ; 
and because there are passages in both, which might have 
given offence to the religious feelings of certain readers." 

After the poem, The Visit of the Godsy is inserted 
a poem " by an American Gentleman." It is en- 
titled " America to Great Britain^ written in 
America in the year 1810." 

In 1817 was issued Coleridge's second, and only 
other original play, besides "Remorse^ — Zapolya : A 
Christmas Tale, in Two Parts : The Prelude entitled 
The Usurper's Fortone, and the Segftiel entitled The 
Usurper's Fate. 

The following motto was prefixed. — 

"Xldp TTvpi xp^ TOiavra Xiyctv %»fi(uvoc kv &p^,'' 

APVD AxHENiEUM. 

The Advertisement^ which accompanied the play, 
possesses interest: — 

'* The form of the following dramatic poem is in humble 
imitation of the Winter's Tale of Shakespeare, except that 
I have called the first part a Prelude instead of a first Act, 
as a somewhat nearer resemblance to the plan of the 
ancients, of which one specimen is left us in the iBschylian 

^ Tu}0 Poems,'] These poems were reprinted in the 
edition of 1834, and will be found in ours. 
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TrVogj of tbe Agamemnon, the Orestes, and the Eame- 
nides. Though a matter of form merely, yet two plays, 
on different periods of the same tale, might seem less bold, 
than an interval of twenty years between a first and 
second act. This is, however, in mere obedience to custom. 
The effect does not, in reality, at all depend on the iiTne 
of the interval ; but on a very different principle. There 
are cases in which an interval of twenty hours between the 
acts would have a worse effect (i. e. render the imagination 
less disposed to take the position required) than twenty 
years in other cases. For the rest, I shall be well content 
if my readers will take it up, read and judge it, as a 
Christmas tale." 

Early in 1815 Lord Byron had encouraged Cole- 
ridge to attempt a second original play.^ Coleridge, 
accordingly, began Zapolya, while residing at Calne, 
in 1815. We cannot say if it was offered to Drury 
Lane, before Byron's departure from England, in 
April, 1816. If it was, his lordship's influence did 
not prevent its being rejected.^ 

^ Encouraged, ^c] Coleridge had written to Byron, 
either about such a play, or to solicit his influence with 
Murray. Byron writes, March 31, 1815, — " It will give 
me great pleasure to comply with your request." 

He continues : — " If I may be permitted, I would sug- 
gest that there never was such an opening for a tragedy. 
In Kean, there is an actor worthy of expressing the 
thoughts of the characters which you have every power 
of embodying ; and I cannot but regret that the part of 
Ordonio was disposed of before his appearance at Drliry- 
lane. We have had nothing to be mentioned in the same 
breath with * Remorse ' for very many years ; and I 
should think that the reception of that play was suf^cient 
to encourage the highest hopes of author and audience." 

^ Influence, ^c] It would seem that this was really the 
case, if, as l^oore affirms, in his Life of Byron, the play 
had been in Byron's hands in 1815. Byron thus writes 
to Murray, Nov. 4, 1815, — " When you have been enabled 
to form an opinion on Mr. Coleridge s MS., you will oblige 
me by returning it, as, in fact, I have no authority to let it 
out of my hands. I think most highly of it, and feel 
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Zapolya had a great sale. " Two thousand copies/* 
says Gillman (p. 89), "were sold in six weeks.*' 

Of the numerous Annuals to which Coleridge con- 
tributed, we should like to mention The Bijou, 1828.^ 
The following poems make their first appearance in 
it:— 

•* The Wanderings of Cam." 
" Work without Hope." 
« Youth and Age." 
"AD^ Dream." 
'♦ The Two Founts." 

Coleridge's attention seems to have been drawn 
to these poems by their appearance in the charming 
little Annual, for he revised them — and most 
judiciously — for his collected edition,* immediately 
to be mentioned. 

anxious that you should be the publisher ; but if you are 
not, I do not despair of finding those who will." 

We are inclined to think, however, that the reference 
here is to Christabel. Murray published Christabel the 
year following. He did not publish Zapolya, 

Byron writes to Moore, Oct. 28, 181 5, — ** Coleridge has 
promised a tragedy." It is clear that Zapolya had not as 
yet reached Lord Byron. Now, Nov. 4, is only a week 
later, which goes near to establish the justness of our sus- 
picion that Moore is in error. 

* Bijou, 1828.] Blanco White's celebrated sonnet, 
Night and Death, made its first appearance in this volume. 
We know that White, after sending the sonnet to Cole- 
ridge, reproached him with making itpublic, which Cole- 
ridge denied. Now, the editor of The Bijou states that 
*' Mr. Coleridge, in the most liberal manner, permitted the 
editor to select what he pleased from all his unpublished 
MSS." He probably found White's sonnet among them,^ 
and whether or not he had any qualms about appropriating 
it, he duly thanks White in his Preface. 

Lamb sent four poems for this Annual, but only one 
appears to have been inserted. See his letter to Bernard 
Barton, Aug. 28, 1827. 

• It may be noted that Pickering, the publisher of the 
edition of 1828, also published The Bijou. 
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The first collection of Coleridge's poems, with any 
pretension to be complete, is the edition of 1828. 

In a Catalogue of Pickering's of this year we find 
the following advertisement : — " The Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of S. T. Coleridge, with numerous 
additional poems now first collected, and revised by 
the Author, in* 4 vols., crown 8vo., nearly ready. ^^ 

The edition duly appeared, but in three volumes, 
and we cannot explain the discrepancy. 

This edition is meagre, compared with that of 
1834. It contained, indeed, Wallensteinj Remorse, 
and Zapolya, but none of the early poems in our 
second division, *' Additional Early Poems," which 
are mainly taken from the edition of 1834, and from 
the first volume of the '* Remains." Kubla Khan 
and The Pains of Sleep are added to Sibylline 
Leaves, The Destiny of Nations is properly placed 
with " Juvenile Poems." The miscellaneous pieces 
added — there are eighteen of them — are but a por- 
tion of those of 1834, and are curiously headed — 
"Prose in Rhyme; or Epigrams, Moralities, and 
things without a name," and the following mottoes 
are prefixed : — 

*E^C a£i Xakti^pOQ traipoQ. 

^* In many ways doth the full heart reveal 

The presence of the loye it would conceal ; 

But in far more the estranged heart lets know 

The absence of the love, which yet it fain would show." ' 

These mottoes, fairly applicable to most of the 
contents of the new division, are less so to the 
." Miscellaneous Poems" of 1834, where they are 
still retained. 

Here we find The Wanderings of Cain, but not 
the prose pieces, — ^the Allegoric Vision, and New 

^ In mmy^ ^cj] These lines are evidently Coleridge's 
own. 
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Thoughts on Old Subjects, which introduces The 
Improvisator e? These latter pieces make their first 
appearance, so far as we know, in 1834. 

Over the edition of 1834 we need not linger. Its 
contents — with certain omissions, specified in § 4, — 
appear in our own. It added many earlier and 
many later poems to that of 1828. It contained 
two poems by Professor Green, Morning Invitation 
to a Child, and Consolation of a Maniac, with this 
remark, — 

*'Anxions to associate the name of a most dear and 
honoured friend with my own, I solicited and obtained 
the permission of Professor J. H. Green to permit the 
insertion ^ of the two following poems, by him composed. 

" S. T. Coleridge." 

The edition also contained a poem " by a friend," 
which we subjoin, for it deserves to live. The friend 
is Coleridge's son-in-law, who saw this edition through 
the press, to say no more, and the children are his 
own : — 

On Berkeley and Florence Coleridge, who died on the lUh 

of January, 1834. 

<< O frail as sweet ! twin bads, too rathe to bear 

The winter's unkind air; 
O gifts beyond all price, no sooner given 

Than straight required by Heaven ; 
Match'd jewels, vainly for a moment lent 

To deck my brow, or sent 
Untainted firom the earth, as Christ's, to soar, 

And add two spirits more 
To that dread band seraphic, that doth lie 

Beneath the Almighty's eye : — 
Glorious the thought— yet ah ! my babes, ah ! still 

A father's heart ye fill ; 



^ Improvisaiore,'] Vol. ii., p. 266, note, — ^read 1834. 

^ Permission to permit, ^c] The tautology is possibly 
an oversight. It may however, be taken to imply that 
H. N. Coleridge wished to insert them. 
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Though cold ye lie on earth — though gentle death 

Hath suok'd your balmy breath, 
And the last kiss which your fair cheeks I g^Te 

Is buried in yon grave. 
No tears— no tears — I wish them not again ; 

To die for them was gain, 
Ere Doubt, or Fear, or Woe, or act of Sm 

Had marr'd God's light within." 

Coleridge did not survive to see this his latest 
edition published. 

The first volume of the Literary Remains of S. 
T, Coleridge, edited by H. N. Coleridge, in 4 vols. 
(1836-9), supplements the edition of 1834 by re- 
printing some poems not included in it, as well as 
supplying, from various sources, others never before 
published. 21ie Fall of Robespierre, which Cole- 
ridge had never reclaimed, is to be found in it. 

Sara Coleridge, at the end of her edition of the 
Biographia Literaria (2 vols., 1847), — or rather, her 
husband's, who did not live ^ to complete it, — sup- 
plies much information, of a somewhat vague and 
unreliable kind, about her father's poems. She 
also prepared an edition of them, — chiefly remark- 
able for its omissions, and its half-hearted attempt 
at a chronological arrangement, — which her brother, 
the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, issued in 1852, im- 
mediately aiWr her d^ath. 

Undoubtedly, the best extant edition * of Cole- 
ridge's Poetical Works is Macmillan's, of 1880, in 
4 vols., — a reissue, with Supplement to vol. ii., of 
Pickering's edition of 1877. It is ably and lucidly 
edited, and possesses the distinctive merit of in- 
cluding a large number of various readings. 

^ Did not live, ^c] He died in 1843. 
• Best extant edition.] We gratefully acknowledge our 
numerous obligations to this edition. 
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It only remains to us to speak of those poems of 
Coleridge which were never written.^ 

In the first place, as Coleridge's notes to them 
show, the greater half was n^ver written of each of 
the poems, Christahely The Three Graves^ The 
Ballad of the Dark LacUe, and The Wanderings of 
Cain. 

Coleridge published a prospectus ^ in 1794, at the 
end of The Fall of Robespierre, which promised, 
among other things, *' a copious selectioh from the 
Lyrics of Casimir." One specimen only is in ex- 
istence. See " Additional Early Poems.*' 

Coleridge writes to Cottle in 1795, — ''The 
Nativity is not quite three hundred lines. It has 
cost me much labour in polishing : more than any 
poem I ever wrote, and I believe deserves more. 
The epistle to Tom Poole, which will come with 
The Nativity, is, I think, one of my most pleasing 
compositions." 

* Never ivriiten,] — " To project, with him, was com- 
monly sufficient. The execution, of so mach consequence 
in the estimation of others, with him was a secondary 
point." — Cottle, 

" I remember him once to have read to me," says poor 
Cottle, '* from his pocket book, a list of eighteen different 
works which he had resolved to write, and several of them 
in quarto, not one of which he ever effected." 

How rashly Coleridge '^projected" may be gathered 
from an extract from a letter to Cottle of July 31, 1795 : — 
'* If thou wilt send me by the bearer four pipes, I will 
write a panegyrical epic poem upon thee, with as many 
books as there are letters in thy name." 

^ Progpectus.] " The work that advanced nearest to 
completion," adds Cottle, in a sarcastic vein, to his words 
last quoted, "'was ' Translations of the Modern Latin 
Poets,' 2 vols., 8vo. This work (which no man could better 
have accomplished than himself) Mr. C. proceeded so far 
in as to print the * Proposal.' It was to be published by 
subscription, and Mr. C. brought with him from Cam- 
bridge a very respectable list of University subscribers." 

m 
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The Nativity is, we are pretty sure,* Religious 
Musings, though that poem now much exceeds three 
hundred lines, and Cottle does not recognize it 
under this title, speaking of it as one *' of two poems 
which I never saw." The " pleasing " epistle is 
missing. 

Again, in the same letter, — "I have written a 
ballad of three hundred lines." There is nothing 
in Goleridge*s works to correspond to this descrip- 
tion, except Alice du Clos,^ and that poem cannot 
be counted up, including spaces, to more than two 
hundred and fifty lines. Now, in Feb. 1798, we 
read again, — " I have finished my ballad, it is three 
hundred and forty lines. I am going on with the 
Visions** 

The Visions is The Destiny of Nations, 

It was after his return firom Germany, in 1799, 
that Cottle records of Coleridge, — " Mr. C. told me 
that he intended to translate the whole of Lessing. 
I smiled. Mr. C. understood the symbol, and 
smiled in return." 

Again, — ^this was written before he went to Ger- 
many — " I am translating the Oberon of Wieland." 

oil his return from Germany Coleridge was much 
interested in hexameters. He and Southey — we 
are still in 1799 — arranged to write an epic in hexa- 
meters, on the subject of Mohammed, The only 
portion written may be seen in our division, " Mis- 
cellaneous Poems and Fragments." 

In this same division will be found a fragment of 
the Hymn to the Earth, also in hexameters, which 
is alluded to by Coleridge in a letter to Allsop 
in Jan. 1821 : — " Alas ! for the proud time when 

* Swre.'] The reader who will peruse the opening lines 
of the poem, will probably share our opinion. 
' AUoe du 0108."] See note to this poem in the text. 
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I planned, when I had present to my mind, the 
materials, as well as the scheme, of the Hymns ^ 
entitled Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, and 
Man ; and the epic poem on — what still appears to 
me the only fit subject remaining for an epic poem 
— Jerusalem besieged and destroyed by Titus."* 

''Hassan's love for Armina," says Coleridge, 
criticizing a romance, in a letter to H. C. Robinson, 
in 1811, "is beautifully described as having a foun- 
dation from early childhood, and this I many years 
ago planned as the subject-matter of a poem, viz., 
long and deep affections, suddenly, in one moztient, 
flash-transmuted into love." 

Coleridge, writing to Cottle, in 1815, about his 
scheme of a collected edition of his poems (ulti- 
mately Sibylline Leaves), makes an ambiguously- 
expressed statement: — *'I earnestly wish to begin the 
volumes (there were to have been two) with what 
has never been seen by any, however few, such as ^ 
a series of Odes on the different sentences of the 
Lord^s Prayer." 

Consult Coleridge's Lectures and Notes on Shak- 
spere, p. 253 (Standard Library Edition) : — "In my 
happier days, while I had yet hope, and onward- 
looking thoughts, I planned an historical drama of 
King Stephen, in the manner of Shakspere.'* 

^ Hf/mns,] These Hymns, however, seem not to hare 
been a late conception. We find Lamb asking, in 1796, — 
"What progress do you make in your hymns?" He 
also suggests that the " hymns," when " mature of birth," 
should be published, along with Religums Musings, in a 
separate volume. 

^ Jerusalem, ^c] " The Destruction of Jerusalem is 
the only subject now remaining for an epic poem." . . . 
"I schemed it at twenty-five, but, idas! venturum ex- 
peciat/'—Tahle Talk, April 28, 1832. We cannot feel 
too thankful that we have been spared this epic. 

' Such as,] From this "such as" we suspect Cole- 
ridge himself had still to see them. 
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Again, for the plan of a proposed drama on the 
subject of Michael Scott, the reader is referred to 
the Table Talk, under Feb. 16, 1833.> 

And can it be, we maj ask, while speaking of 
dramas, that Coleridge, as Talfonrd will have it, was 
*' seriously contemplating a poetical pantomime " in 
1826 ? Lamb certainly writes to Coleridge in that 
year : — " Your query shall be submitted to Miss 
Kelly, though it is obvious that the pantomime, 
when done, will be more easy to decide upon than 
in proposal. I say, do it by all means. I have 
Decker*s play by me, if you can filch anything out 
of it." — See note to the poem. Lovers Burial Place. 

Lastly, and most of all to be regretted, there was 
that "rural poem, to be entitled The Brook,^^ which 
Wordsworth, after twenty years of waiting, still 
looked for: — "I would gladly* believe that The 
BfWfk* will, ere long, murmur in concert with the 
Duddon !" 

As Coleridge sings, in The Three Oraves, — 

" That brook, e'en on a working day, 
Might chatter one to sleep.*' 

' Michael Scatt.l *' Before I had ever seen any part of 
Goethe's ' Faust,' though, of coarse, when I was familiar 
enough with Marlowe's, I conceived and drew up the plan 
of a work, a drama, which was to be, to my mind, what 
the ' Faust ' was to Goethe's. My Faust was old Michael 
Scott." 

* Iwouldy ^c] Wordsworth's Prose Works, iii., 97-8. 

^ 2%e Brook,] It was not, however, meant to bid quite 
so limpid as one would fain suppose. ''I sought for a 
subject," says Coleridge, in his Biographia LUeraria, 
" that should give equal room for description, incident, 
and impassioned reflections on men, nature, and society, 
yet supply in itself a natural connection to the parts, and 
unity to the whole. Such a subject I conceived myself to 
have found in a stream, traced from its source in the hills 
among the yellow-red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts 
of bent, to the first break or &11, where its drops become 
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§ 4. 

THE PRESENT EDITION. 

" What is writ is writ : 
Would it were worthier." — Byron, 

" Our gifts, once given, must here abide." — Browning, 

In our edition of Coleridge's poems the text of 
1834 has been followed.^ Coleridge was a great 
alterer; fortunately, his changes are usually im- 
provements. When an earlier version, an omitted 
passage, or a various reading seemed of interest, it 
is supplied in the notes. 

Not too much to burden the text, all the sepa- 
rately-printed prefaces, so far as we have held^ them 
worth preserving, and a few longer notes and the 
like, have been relegated to § 3 of the Introductory 
Matter. 

audible, and it begins to form a channel ; thence to the 
peat and turf barn, itself built of the same dark squares 
as it sheltered ; to the sheep-fold ; in the first cultivated 
spot of ground ; to the lonely cottage and its bleak garden 
won from the heath; to the hamlet, the villages, the 
market-town, the manufactories, and the sea-port. My 
walks, therefore, were almost daily on the top of Quan- 
tock, and among its sloping coombs. With my pencil and 
my memorandum-book in my hand, I was making studies, 
as the artists call them, and often moulding my thoughts 
into verse, with the objects and imagery immediately 
before my senses. Many circumstances, evil and good, 
intervened to prevent the completion of the poem, which 
was to have been entitled ' The Brook.' " 

* Followed.] However, we have made one or two cor- 
rections, indicated in due course. 
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When we have been tempted to suggest a heading 
for a poem without one, it is placed between commas. 
The poems here given, which are not included in 
Coleridge*s latest edition (1834), are indicated in 
the Table of Contents. An attempt has been made 
to discover, in the case of each poem, the date of 
its composition ; failing this, that of its first known 
appearance in print is supplied. 

As to the arrangement of the book. 

When Coleridge collected his poems in SihyUine 
Leaves, he arranged the contents of that volume — 
unfortunately only the second of two projected — 
with a care not his custom. Accordingly, we give 
the Sibylline Leaves exactly as originally issued, 
with the following exceptions. — Of the two poems, 
Ilie Ancient Mariner and The Foster Mother^ s Tale, 
which lead off the volume, but do not strictly form 
part of it, the first we give alone, the second we 
place in the text, after the other dramatic fragment, 
The Night Scene, The three poems. Time Real or 
Imaginary^ The Raven, and Mutual Passion,^ re- 
suscitated in the supplementary sheet (see § 3), we 
have put at the end of " Earlier Poems." A poem 
'*by an American Gentleman" has been omitted, 
and the greater portion of the " Apologetic Prefiwje" 
to Fire, Famine, and Slaughter. 

Our first Division, '^ Earlier Poems," is made up 
of all the poems published in the editions of 1796, 
1797, and 1803, except those re-issued in Sibylline 
Leaves. It also includes the three poems, as we 
have already stated, &om the supplementary sheet 
of that volume. The title must be understood as 
meaning rather " earlier-printed " poems, for there 

* " Mutual Passion.''] We did not know where else to 
put this poem, and keep true to the plan we have followed ; 
but it certainly is not one of Coleridge's earlier poems,— 
at least, we feel convinced it is not. 
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are poems in it of later date than some not published 
till long after. 

Such earlier compositions as Coleridge published 
in later life, or which have been printed by others, 
are collected together in *' Additional Earlj Poems,** 
— with one exception, A Mathematical Poem, to be 
found in the ** Addenda.*' 

Except in the case of Sibylline Leaves, the con- 
tents of each of our Divisions are arranged, as far 
as possible, in the order of composition. 

Christabel we have placed before Sibylline Leaves, 
It was published before that volume, although 
printed after it.^ The two poems, Kubla Khan and 
The Pains of Sleep, originally appended to it, find 
their place among " Later Poems.** 

The remaining poems of Coleridge we have seen 
fit to arrange in three Divisions. We have omitted 
the Allegoric Vision, as being in prose ; the prose 
dialogue which introduces Jlie Improvisatore, the 
two poems by Professor Green (see § 3), and the 
poem On Berkeley and Florence Coleridge, " by a 
friend,*' — ^which we give, however, in § 3. The 
prose-poem, Uie Wanderings of Cain, has been 
retained. 

As to the contents of the three Divisions. We 
shall indicate them briefly. 

' Chrisfabel, ^c] It follows quite naturally, in fact, I%e 
Ancient Mariner, All that is essential of it, as well as the 
conception of it, are of the same period. Wordsworth*^ in 
the last book of ITie Prelude, thus associates the two 
poems: — 

" That summer, under whose indulgent skies. 
Upon smooth Quantock*s airy ridge we roved 
Unchecked, or loiter 'd mid her sylvan coombs, 
Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart, 
Didst channt the vision of that Ancient Man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner, and raeful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady. Christabel." 
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The first, "Later Poems," is an attempt to 
separate the wheat from the chaff : it sets forth the 
best. 

The contents of the second, "Miscellaneous 
Poems and Fragments," are sufficiently indicated 
by its title. 

The third, " Addenda," includes certain poems 
we had at first decided to omit. 

There are many other poems, besides those in 
the "Addenda," revived in this volume, which 
might well make Coleridge turn in his crypt. It is 
sorry and unkind work, collecting all the ephemeral 
productions of our geniuses. But an editor has no 
option.^ 

Two brief early poems, To the Evening Star, and 
Anna and Harland, the copyright of which belongs to 
Messrs. Macmillan's edition, are not included in 
this. There is a poem of twenty lines, entitled 
A Hymn, written in 1814, and first printed in the 
edition of 1852, — commencing 

" My Maker, of Thy power the trace," 

and ending 

" Where but Thy shadow falls, grief cannot be/* — 

^ No option,] Cotile,mhiayfordywa.y(Earlt/ Recollec- 
tions, ^c.,y. i., 297, note), makes a wise remark. " Eminent 
writers," he says, " particularly poets, should ever remem- 
ber they wield a mighty engine, for evil or for good. An 
author, like Mr. Coleridge, may confidently talk of con- 
signing to * pitch-black oblivion* writings which he deems 
immoral, or calculated to disparage his genius " (Coleridge 
had proposed to treat in this way many of his early poems), 
" but on works once given to the world, the public lay too 
tenacious a hold, to consult even the wishes of writers 
themselves. Improve they may, but withdraw they 
cannot. So much the more is circumspection required." 

To think that America has announced (Sept. 1884) a 
complete edition of Lord Tennyson's Poems, to include all 
his ea/tly poems! 
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which we have reluctantly omitted for similar reasons. 
On the other hand, the translation of the Hebrew 
Hymn, The Tears of a Grateful People^ — :if, indeed, 
it really be by Coleridge, — the poem we have named 
The Humour of Pallas (see note to it), and the 
Lines Written in the Commonplace Booh of Miss 
Barbour, discovered by Lord Coleridge in America, 
in 1883, make their first appearance in our edition. 
We are confident that many poems of Coleridge,^ 

* Poems of Coleridge.'] We have secured, and inserted 
in the text, two, since writing this line ; here is a third, 
from the Estlin Letters, discovered too late to find its 
right place in our volumes. Coleridge describes the 
verses as '^ addressed to Home Tooke and the company 
who met on June 28th [1796], to celebrate his poll." " I 
begin," he says, ^^ by alluding to the comparatively small 
number which he polled at his first contest for West- 
minster." 

" Britons ! when last ye met, with distant streak 
So faintly promised the pale dawn to break ; 
So dim it stain'd the precincts of the sky, 
E'en Expectation gazed with doubtful eye : 
But now such fair varieties of light 
Overtake the heavy -sailing clouds of night; 
The horizon kindles with so rich a red, 
That, though the sun still hides his glorious head, 
The impatient matin-bird, assured of day, 
Leaves his low nest to meet its earliest ray ; 
Loud the sweet song of gratulation sings. 
And high in air claps his rejoicing wings ! 
Patriot and Sage ! whose breeze-like spirit first 
The lazy mists of pedantry dispersed, 
(Mists in which superstition's pigmy band 
Seem'd giant forms, the Genii of the Land !) 
Thy struggles soon shall wakening Britain bless, 
And Truth and Freedom hail thy wish'd success. 
Yes, Tooke ! though foul Corruption's wolfish throng 
Outmalice Calumny's imposthumed tongue. 
Thy Country's noblest and determined choice, 
^on shalt thou thrill the Senate with thy voice \ 
With gradual dawn bid error's phantoms flit, 
Or wiSier with the lightning^s nask of wit ; 



^ I 
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at present unknown, will in due time— or overdue — 
see the light, for the delectation of some future 
editor. 

Or with snblimer mien, and tones more deep, 

Charm sworded Justice from mysterious sleep, 

* By violated Freedom's loud lament, 

Her lanips extinguish'd and her temple rent ; 

By the forced tears her captive martyrs shed ; 

By each pale orphan's feeble cry for bread ; 

By ravaged Belgium's corpse-impeded flood, 

And Vendue streaming still with brothers' blood ! ' 

And if amid the strong impassion'd tale 

Thy tongue should falter and thy lips turn pale ; 

If transient darkness film thy aweful eye. 

And thy tired bosom strue;gle with a sigh ; 

Science and Freedom shall demand to hear 

Who practised on a life so doubly dear ; 

Infused the unwholesome anguish drop by drop, 

Foisonins; the sacred stream they could not stup ; 

Shall bid thee with reoover'd strength relate 

How dark and deadly is a coward's hate ; 

What seeds of death by wan confinement sown, 

When prison-echoes mock'd disease's eroan ; 

Shall bid the indignant Father flash dismay. 

And drag the unnatural villain into day. 

Who to the sports of his flesh'd * ruflians left 

Two lovely mourners of their sire bereft ! 

'Twas wrong like this which Rome's first Consul bore. 

So by the insulted female's name he swore — 

Ruin (and raised her reeking dagger high). 

Not to the tyrants but the tyranny ! " 

^ ** Dundas left thief-takers in Home Tooke's house for 
three days, with his two daughters alone; for Home 
Tooke keeps no servant." — C. 
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GENEVIEVE* 




i AID of my love,N sweet Genevieve ! 

In beauty's light you glide along : 
J Tour eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as Seraph's 
song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow : 
Within your soul a voice there lives ! 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan 
That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I've seen your breast ^ with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 



* This little poem was written when the author was a 
bov.— C. 

^ Your breast.'] A bold simile, even more boldly de- 
veloped in the last stanza but one of Lewti, 
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ABSENCE. 

A PAEEWELL ODE ON QUITTING SCHOOL FOB 
JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.* 

;HEBE graced with many a classic 
spoil 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along, 
I haste to urge the learned toil 
That sternly chides my love-lorn song : 
Ah me ! too mindful of the days 
Illumed by passion's orient rays,^ 
When peace, and cheerfulness, and health 
Enrich'd me with the best of wealth. 

Ah fair delights ! that o'er my soul, 
On memory's wing, like shadows fly ! 
Ah flowers ! which Joy from Eden stole. 
While Innocence stood smiling by ! — 
But cease, fond heart ! this bootless moan : 
Those hours on rapid pinions flown 
Shall yet return, by absence crown'd. 
And scatter livelier roses round. 

The sun, who ne'er remits his fires, 
On heedless eyes may pour the day : 

♦ Coleridge quitted Christ's Hospital in September, 
1790. A sonnet on the same subject will be found among 
" Additional Early Poems." 

* Passion's orient rays.] Coleridge had been in love at 
school. " Fron) this time," he says, " to my nineteenth 
year, when I quitted school for Jesus, Cambridge, was the 
era of love and poetry.^ Compare I%e 8ighy and " Intro- 
duction," § 1. 
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The moon, that oft from Heayen retires, 
Endears her renovated ray. 
What thongh she leave the sky nnblest, 
To mourn awhile in murky vest ? 
When she relumes her lovely light, 
We bless the Wanderer of the night. 



SONGS OP THE PIXIES.* 

The Fixibs, in the superstition of Devonshire, are a race 
of beings invisibly small, and harmless or friendly to man. 
At a small distance from a village in that county, halfway 
up a wood-covered hill, is an excavation called the Pixies' 
Parlour. The roots of old trees form its ceiling ; and on 
its sides are innumerable cyphers, among which the author 
discovered his own and those of his brothers,^ cut by the 
hand of their childhood. At the foot of the hill flows the 
river Otter. 

To this place the Author, during the summer months of 
the year 1793, conducted a party of young ladies ; one of 
whom, of stature elegantly small, and of complexion 
colourless, yet clear, was proclaimed the Faery Queen. 
On which occasion the following Irregular Ode was 
written. 

I. 

;HOM the untaught shepherds call 
Pixies in their madrigal, 
Fancy's children, here we dwell : 
Welcome, Ladies ! to our cell. 

* Written in 1793. Coleridge was spending his long 
vacation at Ottery. The poem frequently recalls Milton's 
earlier work, as well as sources to which Milton was 
indebted, such as Shakspere's A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, and ITie Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher. The 
instances are much too numerous to point out. 

* Brothers,'] We discovered those of Tennyson and his 
brothers, in an old quarry near Somersby in Lincolnshire, 
in 1857. 
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Here the wren of softest note 

Builds its nest and warbles well ; 

Here the blackbird strains his throat ; 
Welcome, Ladies ! to our cell. 



n. 

When fades the moon to shadowy-pale, 
And scuds the cloud before the gale, 
Ere the morn, all gem-bedight, 
Hath streak'd the East with rosy light, 
We sip the furze-flower's fragrant dews, 
Glad in robes of rainbow hues ; 
Or sport amid the shooting gleams 
To the tune of distant-tinkling teams. 
While lusty Labour, scouting sorrow. 
Bids the dame a glad good-morrow, 
Who jogs the accustom'd road along, 
And paces cheery to her cheering song. 



ra. 

But not our filmy pinion 
We scorch amid the blaze of day, 
When noontide's fiery-tressed minion 
Flashes the fervid ray. 
Aye from the sultry heat 
We to the cave retreat, 
O'ercanopied by huge roots intertwined 
With wildest texture, blacken'd o'er with age : 
Round them their mantle green the ivies bind. 
Beneath whose foliage pale, 
Fann'd by the unfrequent gale, 
We shield us from the tyrant's mid-day rage. 
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IV. 



Thither, while the marmnring throng 
Of wild-bees hum their drowsy song, 
By Indolence and Fancy brought, 
A youthful Bard, " unknown to fame," 
Wooes the Queen of solemn thought. 
And heaves the gentle misery of a sigh, 
Gazing with tearful eye. 
As round our sandy grot appear ^ 
Many a rudely-sculptured name 
To pensive Memory dear ! 
Weaving gay dreams of sunny-tinctured hue, 
We glance before his view : 
O'er his hush'd soul our soothing witcheries 

shed 
And twine the future garland round his 
head. 

V. 

When Evening's dusky car, 
Crown'd with her dewy star. 

Steals o'er the fading sky in shadowy flight ; 
On leaves of aspen trees 
We tremble to the breeze, 

Veil'd from the grosser ken of mortal sight. 
Or, haply, at the visionary ^ hour. 

Along our wildly-bower'd sequestered walk. 

We listen to the enamour'd rustic's talk ; 

^ Appear.'] Should be " appears/' 

* Kisionari/.] The word has passed through many 
shades of meaning. See Wordsworth, passim. Also 
compare Ode to the Departing Year, — " my soul beheld 
thy vision " ; and the sense of the word in the heading, 
" The Visionary Hope," as contrasted with that of a poem 
by Bowles, entitled " The Visionary Boy." 
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Heave with the heavings of the maiden's breast. 
Where yotmg-eyed Loves have hid their tnrtle 
nest ; ^ 

Or gaide of sonl-snbdaing power 
The glance, that from the half-confessing eye 
Darts the fond question or the soft reply. 

VI. • 
Or through the mystic ringlets of the vale 
We flash onr faery feet in gamesome 

prank; 
Or, silent-sandall'd, pay our defter court, 
Circling the Spirit of the western gale, 
Where wearied with his flower-caressing 

sport. 
Supine he slumbers on a violet bank ; 
Then with quaint music hymn the parting 

gleam 
By lonely Otter's sleep- persuading stream ; 
Or where his wave with loud unquiet song 
Dash'd o'er the rocky ^ channel froths along ; 
Or where, his silver waters smooth'd to rest. 
The tall tree's shadow sleeps upon his breast. 

VII. 

Hence thou lingerer, Light ! 
Eve saddens into night. 
Mother of wildly-working dreams ! we view 
The sombre hours, that round thee stand 
With downcast eyes (a duteous band) ! 
Their dark robes dripping with the heavy dew. 

* Rocky.] So Heirick apostropliizes Dean bourn, also 
in Devon, — 



«( 



Thy rocky bottom, that doth tear thy streams." 



jii. 
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Sorceress of the ebon throne ! 
Thy power the Pixies own, 
W^n round thy raven brow 
Heaven's Incent roses glow, 
And clouds in watery colours drest 
Float in light drapery o'er thy sable vest : 
What time the pale moon sheds a softer day, 
Mellowing the woods beneath its pensive beam : 
For mid the quivering light 'tis ours to play, 
Aye dancing to the cadence of the stream. 

VIIL 

Welcome, Ladies ! to the cell 
Where the blameless Pixies dwell : 
But thou, sweet Nymph ! proclaimed our Faery 
Queen, 
With what obeisance meet 
Thy presence shall we greet ? 
For lo ! attendant on thy steps are seen 
Graceful Ease in artless stole. 
And white-robed Purity of soul. 
With Honour's softer mien ; 
Mirth of the loosely-flowing hair. 
And meek- eyed Pity eloquently fair, 

Whose tearful cheeks are lovely to the view, 
As snow- drop wet with dew. 

IX. 

TJnboastful ^ Maid ! though now the lily pale 
Transparent grace thy beauties meek ; 

^ Unboastful. ] The latest version of the poem to Joseph 
Cottle begins " unboastful bard," and we have '* unboast 
ful stream " in Lines to a BeatUiful Spring in a Village, 
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Yet ere again along the impnrpling vale, 
The purpling vale and elfin-hannted grove, 
Young Zephyr his fresh flower* profusely 
throws, 
Well tinge with livelier hues thy cheek ; 
And, haply, from the nectar-breathing rose 
Extract a blush ^ for Love ! 




THE COMPOSITION OF A KISS * 

lUPID, if storying legends tell aright, 
Once framed a rich elixir of delight. 
A chalice o'er love-kindled flames 
he flx'd, 

And in it nectar and ambronia mix'd : 
With these the magic dews, which evening 

brings, 
Brush'd from the Idalian star by faery wings : 
Each tender pledge of sacred faith he join'd, 
Each gentler pleasure of th' unspotted mind — 
Day-dreams, whose tints with sportive bright- 
ness glow. 
And Hope, the blameless parasite of Woe. 

^ BlushJ] Compare the closing lines of the first stanza 
of The Kiss. 

* While staying with his brother, the Rev. George 
Coleridge, at Ottery, in 1793, Coleridge visited Plymouth 
in his company. This poem, and The Rose, were written 
on that occasion on the flj'-leaves of a copy of Collins, be- 
longing to Miss F. Nesbitt. The heading is Cupid turned 
Chymistf and the date 1793 is appended. 
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The eyeless chemist heard the process rise, 
The steamy chalice bubbled np in sighs ; 
Sweet sounds transpired, as when the en- 

amonr'd dove 
Pours the soft murmuring of responsive love. 
The finish'd work might Envy vainly blame. 
And " Kisses " was the precious compound's 

name; 
With half the God his Cyprian Mother blest, 
And breathed on Sara's ^ lovelier lips the rest. 



THE ROSE. 




S late each flower that sweetest blows 
I pluck'd, the garden's pride ! 
Within the petals of a rose 
A sleeping Love I spied : 



Around his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a lucent hue ; 
All purple glow'd his cheek, beneath, 
Inebriate with dew. 



I softly seized the unguarded Power, 
Nor scared his balmy rest : 



* /Sara's.] One of Coleridge's mystifications. The 
original name in this poem, as also in the next, was 
Nesbitt. It is possible that he made a second presen- 
tation of the two poems, in the year following. 
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And placed him, caged within the flower, 
On spotless Sara's ^ breast. 

Bat when, nnweeting of the guile. 
Awoke the prisoner sweet, 
He struggled to escape awhile, 
And stamp'd his faery feet. 

Ah ! soon the soul-entrancing sight 
Subdued the impatient boy ! 
He gazed ! he thrill'd with deep delight ! 
Then clapp'd his wings for joy. 

" And 01" he cried — " of magic kind 
What charms this throne endear ! 
Some other Love let Venus find — 
I'll fix jfiy empire here." 




LINES ON AN AUTUMNAL EVENING.* 



THOU wild Fancy, check thy wing ! 

No more 
Those thin white flakes, those purple 

clouds, explore ! 



^ Sarahs.] See note U) The Composition of a Kiss, The 
original title was,—" On presenting a Moss Rose to Miss 
F. Nesbitt." The date is 1793. 

* Stated in the first editions to have been " written in 
early youth." It could not have been written in very 
early youth, if '^ the Muses' calm abode," alludes to Cam- 
bridge. 

The poem is redolent of Goldsmith and Gray. 
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Nor there with happy spirits speed thy flight, 
Bathed in rich amber-glowing floods of light ; 
Nor in yon gleam, where slow descends the 

day, 
With western peasants hail the morning ray ! 
Ah ! rather bid the perish'd pleasures move, 
A shadowy train, across the soal of Love ! 
O'er disappointment's wintry desert fling 
Each flower that wreathed the dewy locks of 

Spring, 
When blushing, like a bride, from hope's trim 

bower 
'She leapt, awaken'd by the pattering shower. 

Now sheds the sinking sun a deeper gleam ; 
Aid, lovely Sorceress ! aid thy poet's dream ! 
With faery wand bid the maid arise. 
Chaste joyance dancing in her bright blue eyes ; 
As erst when from the Muses' calm abode 
I came, with learning's meed ^ not unbestow'd ; 
When as she twined a laurel round my brow, 
And met my kiss and half returned my vow. 
O'er all my frame shot rapid mj thrill'd heart. 
And every nerve confess'd the electric dart. 

dear deceit ! I see the maiden rise. 
Chaste joyance dancing in her bright blue eyes ! 
When first the lark high-soaring swells his 

throat. 
Mocks the tired eye, and scatters the loud note, 

1 trace her footsteps on the accustom'd lawn, 
I mark her glancing mid the gleam of dawn. 

^ With leaming*8 meedy 4'C.'] Coleridge gained a gold 
medal at Cambridge for a Greek ode, in 1791. 
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When the bent flower beneath the night-dew 

weepSy 
And on the lake the silyer Instre sleeps. 
Amid the paly radiance soft and sad. 
She meets mj lonel j path in moonbeams clad. 
With her along the streamlet's brink I roye ; 
With her I list the warblings of the grove ; 
And seems in each low wind her voice to float. 
Lone-whispering pitj in each soothing note ! 

Spirits of Love I je heard her name ! Obej 
The powerfal spell, and to my hannt repair. 
Whether on clustering pinions ye are there. 
Where rich snows blossom on the m jrtle-trees. 
Or with fond langnishment around my fair 
Sigh in the loose luxuriance of her hair ; 
O heed the spell, and hither wing your way, 
Like far-off music, voyaging the breeze ! 

Spirits ! to you the infant maid was given. 
Formed by the wondrous alchemy of Heaven ; 
No fairer maid does Love's wide empire know, 
No fairer maid e'er heaved the bosom's snow. 
A thousand Loves around her forehead fly; 
A thousand Loves sit melting ^ in her eye ; 
Love lights her smile — in joy's bright nectar 

dips 
His myrtle flower,' and plants it on her lips. 

* Meltinff.] The last line bnt one of the fifth stanza of 
Sonffs of the Pixies (and two lines earlier yoa note *' the 
young-eyed Loves/') originally stood — 

" The electric flash, that from the melting eye." 

' Hia myrtle flower,] An improvement on " The flamy 
rose" — the earlier reading. 
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She speaks ! and hark that passion-warbled 
song — 

Still, Fancy ! still, that voice, those notes pro- 
long, 

As sweet as when that yoice with raptnrons falls 

Shall wake the soften'd echoes of Heaven's 
halls ! 

O (have I sigh'd) were mine the wizard's rod,* 
Or mine the power of Proteus, changefal god ! 
A flower- entangled arbour I would seem. 
To shield my love from noontide's sultry beam : 
Or bloom a myrtle, from whose odorous boughs 
My love might weave gay garlands for her 

brows. 
When twilight stole across the fading vale, 
To fan my love I'd be the evening gale ; 
Mourn in the soft folds of her swelling vest. 
And flutter my faint pinions on her breast ! 
On Seraph wing I'd float a dream by night. 
To soothe my love with shadows of delight: — 
Or soar aloft to be the spangled skies. 
And gaze upon her with a thousand eyes ! 

As when the savage, who his drowsy frame 
Had bask'd beneath the sun's unclouded flame. 
Awakes amid the troubles of the air. 
The skiey deluge, and white lightning's 
glare — 

^ (have I sigKd) were, ^c."] " I entreat the public's 
pardon for having carelessly suffered to be printed such 
intolerable stuff as this and the thirteen following lines. 
They have not the merit even of originality : as every 
thought is to be fotmd in the Greek Epigrams. — Note of 
CoLBBiDOB in the edition q/'1796. 
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Aghast he scours before the tempest's sweep, 
And sad recalls the snnny hour of sleep : — 
So toss'd by storms along life's wildering way, 
Mine eye reverted views that cloudless day, 
When by my native brook I wont to rove, 
While Hope with kisses nursed the infant Love. 

Dear native brook ! ^ like peace, so placidly 
Smoothing through fertile fields thy current 

meek! 
Dear native brook ! where first yohng Poesy 
Stared wildly eager in her noontide dream ! 
Where blameless pleasures dimple Quiet's 

cheek, 
As water-lilies ripple thy slow stream ! 
Dear native haunts ! where Virtue still is gay. 
Where Friendship's fix'd star sheds a mellow'd 

ray. 
Where Love a crown of thornless roses wears. 
Where soften'd Sorrow smilds^ within her tears ; 
And Memory, with a vestal's chaste employ. 
Unceasing feeds the lambent flame of joy ! 
No more your sky-larks melting from the sight 
Shall thrill the attuned heart-string with de- 
light- 
No more shall deck your pensive pleasures 
sweet 

^ Decur native hrooJcl Compare the Sonnet to The River 
Otter, in " Sibylline Leaves." 

^ Smiles, ^c] The same ideas, almost the same words, 
occur in the little poem, Domestic Peace; where 

" Sorrow smiling through her tears " 

is certainly a great improvement upon the line in this 
place. 
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With wreaths of sober hue my eyening seat. 
Yet dear to fancy's eye your varied scene 
Of wood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook be- 
tween ! 
Yet sweet to fancy's ear the warbled song, 
That soars on morning's wing your vales 
among. 

Scenes of my hope ! the aching eye ye leave. 
Like yon bright hues that paint the clouds 

of eve ! 
Tearful, and saddening with the sadden'd blaze^ 
Mine eye the gleam pursues with wistful 

gaze: — 
Sees shades on shades with deeper tint impend, 
Till chill and damp the moonless night descend. 




THE SIGH. 

HEN Youth his faery reign began. 
Ere sorrow had proclaim'd me man ; 
While Peace the present hour be- 
guiled, 

And all the lovely prospect smiled ; 
Then Mary ! 'mid my lightsome glee 
I heaved the painless Sigh for thee. 

And when, along the waves of woe. 
My harassed heart was doom'd to know 
The frantic burst of outrage keen. 
And the slow pang that gnaws unseen ; 
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Then, shipwreck'd on life's stormy sea, 
I heaved an angnish'd Sigh for thee ! 

Bnt soon Reflection's power imprest 
A stiller sadness on my breast ; 
And sickly Hope with waning eye 
Was well content to droop and die : 
I yielded to the stern decree, 
Yet heaved a languid Sigh for thee ! 

And thongh in distant climes to roam,^ 
A wanderer from my native home, 
I fain wonld soothe the sense of care, 
And lull to sleep the joys that were, 
Thy image may not banish'd be- 
Still,' Mary ! still I sigh for thee. 

June, 1794. 

^ To roam.] As in the Monody on the Death of Chat- 
terton,— 



« 



Where Susquehana pours his untamed stream." 



* Still.'] Compare " Absence,^' and for notes of Mary 
EyaDS, with whom CSoIeridge was in love at Christ's Hos- 
pital, see '* Introduction," § 1. In June, 1794, he acci- 
dentally saw Mary Erans, nom whom he had long been 
parted ; she passed the window of an inn at Wrexham^ 
where he was staying. 
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LINES 

WBITTEN AT THE KING'S AEMS, BOSS, FOBMERLY 
THE HOUSE OF THE MAN OF BOSS.* 

IGHEB than miser o*er his conntless 

hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or king-pollnted 
lords, 
Here dwelt the Man of Ross ! O traveller, 

hear ! 
Departed merit claims a reverent tear. 
Friend^ to the friendless, to the sick man health. 
With generous joy he view'd his modest wealth ; 
He heard the widow's heaven-breathed prayer 

of praise. 
He mark'd the shelter'd orphan's tearful gaze,^ 
Or where the sorrow-shrivell'd captive lay, 
Four'd the bright blaze of freedom's noon-tide 
ray. ^ 

* Written during a pedestrian tonr in Wales, in July, 
1794. '' The King's Arms," as Coleridge observes in a 
letter, — July 22, 1794 — was ** once the house of Mr. Kyle, 
the celebrated man of Boss." 

* Friend, ^c] See Monody on the Death of Chatterton, 
^ Gaze. ] Cottle was instructed to add here, — 

*^ And o'er the portion'd maiden's snowy cheek 
Bade bridal love suffiise its blushes meex ; " 

and to alter the next line but two to 

« If near this roof thy wine-cheer'd moments pass." 

The alterations *' came too late for admission." 
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Beneatli this roof if thy cheer'd moments pass, 
Fill to the good man's name one gratefal glass : 
To higher zest shall memory wake thy soul, 
And virtue mingle in the ennobled bowl. 
But if, like me, through life's distressful scene 
Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage hath been ; 
And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish 

fraught, 
Thou joumeyest onward tempest-toss'd in 

thought ; ^ 
Here cheat thy cares ! in generous visions melt, 
And dream of goodness thou hast never felt! 




LINES 

TO A BEAUTIFUL SPRING IN A VILLAGE. 

jNCE more, sweet Stream ! with slow 
foot wandering near, 
I bless thy milky waters cold and 
clear. 

Escaped the flashing of the noontide hours. 
With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 
(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink I turn) 
My languid hand shall wreathe thy mossy urn. 
For not through pathless grove with murmur 

rude 
Thou soothest the sad wood-nymph, Solitude ; 

* Thought.'] Coleridge, when he wrote these lines, 
had been discharged only a few weeks &om the 15th 
Light Dragoons. 
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7 > 

^:V. Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to well, 
"^ The hermit-fountain of some dripping cell ! 
'. Pride of the vale ! thy useful streams supply 
The scattered cots and peaceful hamlet nigh. 
The elfin tribe around thy friendly banks 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 
Released from school, their little hearts at rest, 
Launch paper navies on thy wavelei^s breast. 
The rustic here at eve, with pensive look. 
Whistling lorn ditties leans upon his crook, 
Or starting pauses with hope-mingled dread 
To list the much-loved maid's accustom'd 

tread: 
She, vainly mindful of her dame's command, 
Loiters, the long-fiU'd pitcher in her hand. 

Unboastful ^ Stream ; thy fount with pebbled 

falls 
The faded form of past delight recalls, 
What time the morning sun of hope arose. 
And all was joy ; save when another's woes 
A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 
Like passing clouds impictured on thy breast. 
Life's*current then ran sparkling to the noon, 
Or silvery stole beneath the pensive moon : 
Ah ! now it works rude brakes and thorns 

among, 
Or o'er the rough rock bursts and foams along ! 

* Unboastful.] See Son^s of the Pixies. 
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TO AN INFANT. 

^H ! cease thy tears and sobs, my little 
Life! 
I did but snatch away the nnclasp*d 
knife ; 

Some safer toy will soon arrest thine eye, 
And to quick laughter change this peevish cry ! 
Poor stnmbler on the rocky coast of woe, 
Tntor'd by pain each source of pain to know ! 
Alike the foodful fruit and scorching fire 
Awake thy eager grasp and young desire ; 
Alike the good, the ill, offend thy sight, 
And rouse the stormy sense of shnll affright ! 
Untaught, yet wise ! mid all thy brief alarms 
Thou closely clingest to thy mother's arms. 
Nestling thy little face in that fond breast. 
Whose anxious heavings lull thee to thy rest ! 
Man's breathing miniature! thou mak'st me 

sigh— 
A babe art thou — and such a thing am I ! 
To anger rapid and as soon appeased. 
For trifles mourning and by trifles pleased. 
Break ^ friendship's mirror with a tetchy blow. 
Yet snatch what coals of fire on pleasure's altar 

glow. 

O thou that rearest with celestial aim 
The future Seraph in my mortal frame, 

* ^ Break, ^c] Cottle describes a brief quarrel Cole- 
ridge had with his friend Loyell, afterwards his brother- 
in-law, who disapproved of marrying, with nothing but 
love to live upon. 



A 
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Thrice holy Faith ! whatever thorns I meet, 
As on I totter with nnpractised feet, 
Still let me stretch my arms and cling to thee, 
Meek nurse of souls through their long infancy ! 




EPITAPH ON AN INFANT.* 



BE sin oould blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to heaven convey'd. 
And bade it blossom there. 




THE KlSS.f 

kiss, dear maid, I said and 
sigh'd — 
Your scorn the little boon denied. 
Ah why refuse the blameless bliss? 
Can danger lurk within a kiss ? 

Ton viewless wanderer of the vale. 
The Spirit of the western gale, 
At morning's break, at evening's close. 
Inhales the sweetness of tlie rose. 
And hovers o'er the uninjured bloom 
Sighing back the soft perfume. 

* Another epitaph on an infant will be foand later on. 
f The title was originally To Sara, Coleridge was 
introduced to his future wife in August, 1794. 



^ 
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Vigour to * the Zephyr*s wing 
Her nectar-breathing kisses fling ; 
And he the glitter of the dew 
Scatters on the rose's hne. 
Bashful lo ! she bends her head, 
And darts a blush of deeper red ! 

Too well those lovely lips disclose 
The triumphs of the opening rose ; 
O fair ! O graceful ! bid them prove 
As passive to the breath of love. 
In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well-pleased I hear the whisper'd " No ! '* 
The whisper'd " No ! " — how little meant ! 
Sweet falsehood that endears consent ! 
For on those lovely lips the while 
Dawns the soft relenting smile. 
And tempts with feign'd dissuasion coy 
The gentle violence of Joy. 

1794. 



TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

;ISTER of love-lorn poets, Philomel I 
How many bards in city garret pent. 
While at their window they with 
downward eye 
Mark the faint lamp-beam on the kennelPd 
mud, 

* Vigour to, ^c.} The same ideas occur in the last stanza 
of Sonffs of the Pixies, 
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And listen to the drowsy cry of watclimen,^ 
(Those hoarse^ nnfeather'd nightingales of 

time !) 
How many wretched bards address thy name, 
And hers, the fnll-orb'd queen that shines 

above. 
But I do hear thee, and the high bough mark, 
Within whose mild moon-mellow'd foliage hid. 
Thou warblest sad thy pity-pleading strains. 
O, I have listened, till my working soul, 
Waked by those strains to thousand phantasies. 
Absorbed, hath ceased to listen ! Therefore oft 
I hymn thy name : and with a proud delight 
Oft will I tell thee, minstrel of the moon, 
*^ Most musical, most melancholy '' bird ! 
That all thy soft diversities of tone. 
Though sweeter far than the delicious airs 
That vibrate from a white-arm'd lady's harp, 
What time the languishment of lonely love 
Melts in her eye, and heaves her breast of 

snow, 
Are not so sweet as is the voice of her. 
My Sara — best-beloved of human kind ! 
When breathing the pure soul of tenderness. 
She thrills me with the husband's promised 

name ! 
1794. 

^ Cfy of watchmen,'] Probably written at first " drowsy 
watchman's cry ; " bat the line being then found to rhypie 
with the line but one aboye, it was thus clumsily altered, 
and the line following added. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WITH A POEM ON THE PBBNCH REVOLUTION. 

|UOH on my early youth I love to 
dwell, 
Ere yet I bade that friendly dome 
farewell, 

Where first, beneath the echoing cloisters pale, 
I heard of guilt and wonder'd at the tale ! 
Yet thojigh the hours flew by on careless wing. 
Full heavily of sorrow would I sing. 
Aye as the star of evening flung its beam 
In broken radiance on the wavy stream, 
My soul amid the pensive twilight gloom 
Moum'd with the breeze, Lee Boo ! ^ o'er thy 

tomb. 
Where'er I wander'd, pity still was near, 
Breathed from the heart and glisten'd in the 

tear: 
No knell that toU'd but fiU'd my anxious eye. 
And sufiering Nature wept that one should die ! ^ 

^ Lee Boo /l Lee Boo, the son of Abba Thule, Prince of 
the Pelew Islands, came over to England with Captain 
Wilson, died of the small-pox, and is buried in Greenwich 
churchyard. See Keate's Account — C. 

Among Bowles's poems will be found one, entitled Ahha 
ThMs Lament for his son Prince Le Boo, with an in- 
teresting note. 

In 1794 Coleridge writes, — ^^ Ahha Thule has marked 
beauties." See note to the sonnet To Bowles, 

" Aftd suffarinffy ^c] Southey's Retrosjfect, — C. 
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Thus to sad sjmpatliies I soothed my breast, 
Calm, as the rainbow in the weeping west : 
When slumbering Freedom, roused by high dis- 
dain, 
With giant fury burst her triple chain ! 
Fierce on her front the blasting dog-star 

glow'd ; 
Her banners, like a midnight meteor, flow'd ; 
Amid the yelling of the storm-rent skies 
She came, and scatter'd battles from her eyes ! 
Then exultation waked the patriot fire 
And swept with wild hand the Tyrtesan lyre : 
Bed from the tyrant's wound I shook the lance, 
And strode in joy the reeking plains of France ! 

Fall'n is the oppressor,^ friendless, ghastly, low. 
And my heart aches, though mercy struck the 

blow. 
With wearied thought once more I seek the 

shade. 
Where peaceful virtue weaves the myrtle braid. 
And O ! if eyes whose holy glances roll, 
Swift messengers, and eloquent of soul ; 
If smiles more winning and a gentler mien 
Than the love- wilder'd maniac's brain hath seen, 
Shaping celestial forms in vacant air, 
If these demand the impassion'd poet's care — 
If mirth and soften'd sense and wit refined, 
The blameless features of a lovely mind ; 
Then haply shall my trembling hand assign * 
No fading wreath to beauty's saintly shrine. 

^ Oppressor.] The poem alluded to in the title is The 
Fall of Robespierre^ of which the Dedication bears date, 
Sept. 22, 1794. 
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Nor, Sara ! thou these early flowers refuse — 
Ne'er lurk'd the snake beneath their simple 

hues ; 
No purple bloom the Child of Nature brings 
From flattery's nightshade : as he feels he 

sings. 

Sept., 1794. 




DOMESTIC PEACE.* 

ELL me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies. 
Far on fearful wing she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred state. 
From the rebel's noisv hate. 
In a cottaged vale she dwells 
Listening to the Sabbath bells I 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour's meeker mien. 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears. 
Sorrow smiling through her tears. 
And, conscious of the past employ. 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. ^ 

• First printed in 77ie Fall of Robespierre, in 1794: 
possibly written earlier. 

* Sitll around . . . joyJ\ Compare the concluding 
paragraphs of Linee on an Autumtial Evening, 



.2 
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IMITATED FROM- OSSIAN.* 



HE stream with languid murmur 
creeps, 
In Lumin's flowery vale : 
Beneath ^ the dew the lily weeps, 
Slow-waving to the gale. 



" Cease, restless gale! ". it seems to say, 
" Nor wake me with thy sighing ! 

The honours of my vernal day 
On rapid wing are flying. 

" To-morrow shall the traveller come 
Who late beheld me blooming : 

His searching eye shall vainly roam 
The dreary vale of Lumin." 

* Reprinted in the ** Remains," vol. i., — apparently by 
niistake, for it appeared in 1834,— with the title ''To 
Sara," and dated 1794. 

^ Beneath, ^c] The flower hangs its head waving at 
times to the gale. Why dost thou awake me, O gale ! it 
seems to say, I am covered with the drops of heaven. The 
time of my fading is near, the blast that shall scatter my 
leaves. To-morrow shall the traveller come, he that saw 
roe in my beautj shall come. His eyes will search the 
field, they will not find me. So shall they search in vain 
for the voice of Cona, after it has failed in the field. — 
Berrathon : see Ossian's Poems. — C. This quotation was 
omitted in later editions. 
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With eager gaze and wetted cheek 

My wonted hannts along, 
Thus, faithful maiden ! thou shalt seek 

The youth of simplest song. 

But I along the breeze shall roll 
The voice of feeble powei' ; 

And dwell, the moonbeam of thy soul, 
In slumber's nightly hour. 




THE COMPLAINT OF NINATHOMA. 

FBOM THE SAME. 

W long ^ will ye round me be 
swelling, 
ye blue-tumbling waves of the 
sea? 
Not always in caves was my dwelling, 

Nor beneath the cold blast of the tree. 
Through the high-sounding halls of Cathloma 

In the steps of my beauty I stray'd ; 
The warriors beheld Ninathoma, 

And they blessed the white-bosom'd maid ! 

* How long, ^c] How long will ye roll around me, blue- 
tumbling waters of oeean ? My dwelling was not always in 
caves, nor beneath the whistling tree. My feast was spread 
in Torthomu's hall. The youths beheld me in my loveli- 
ness. They blessed the dark-haired Nina-thomk. — Berra- 
thon, — C. This quotation was omitted in later editions. 
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A ghost ! by my cavern it darted ! 

In moonbeams the spirit was drest — 
For lovely appear the departed 

When they visit the dreams of my rest ! 
Bat distnrb'd by the tempest's commotion 

Fleet the shadowy forms of delight — 
Ah cease, thon shrill blast of the ocean ! 

To howl through my cavern by night. 



IMITATED FROM THE WELSH. 

F, while my passion I impart, 
You deem my words nntrne, 
place your hand upon my heart — 
Feel how it throbs for you ! 

Ah no ! reject the thoughtless claim, 

In pity to your lover ! 
That thrilling touch would aid the flame 

It wishes to discover. 




LINES TO A FRIEND, 

IN ANSWER TO A MELANCHOLY LETTER. 

'WAY, those cloudy looks, that 
labouring sigh, 
The peevish offspring of a sickly 
hour ! 

Nor meanly thus complain of fortune's power. 
When the blind gamester throws a luckless die. 
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Yon setting snn flashes a monrnfnl gleam 
Behind those broken clouds, his stormy 

train : 
To-morrow shall the many-colonr'd main 

In brightness roll beneath his orient beam ! 

Wild as the antnmnal gnst, the hand of Time 
Flies o'er his mystic lyre : in shadowy dance 
The alternate groups of Joy and Grief ad- 
vance, 

Responsive to his varying strains snblime ! 

Bears on its wing each hour a load of fate ; 

The swain who, lulFd by Seine's mild 
murmurs, led 

His weary oxen to their nightly shed, 
To-day may rule a tempest- troubled state. 

Nor shall not fortune with a vengeful smile 
Survey the sanguinary despot's might, 
And haply hurl the pageant from his height, 

Unwept to wander in some savage isle ; 

There, shivering sad beneath the tempest's 
frown. 
Round his tired limbs to wrap the purple 

vest; 
And mix'd with nails and beads, an equal 
jest ! 
Barter for food the jewels of his crown. ' 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH OF 
CHATTERTON.* 

WHAT a wonder seems the fear of 

death, 
Seeing how gladly we all sink to 
sleep, 

Babes, Children, Youths, and Men, 
Night following night for threescore years and 

ten! 
Bat doubly strange, where life is but a breath 
To sigh and pant with, up Want's rugged 
steep. 

Away, Grim Phantom ! Scorpion King, away ! 
Reserve thy terrors and thy stings display 
For coward Wealth and Guilt in robes of State ! ^ 
Lo ! by the grave I stand of one, for whom 

*' No poem of Coleridge has passed through more 
phases than this *' Monody." In a letter to the editor of 
The Monthly Magazine, in 1798, Coleridge calls the first 
printed copy '* a school exercise, somewhat altered," and 
" a poem which was, in truth, the first etibrt of a young 
man." A school-boy draught of it will, in fact, be found in 
Macmillan's excellent edition of Colbridge (4 vols. 1880), 
which varies even more from the version first published 
than that does from the text. 

Chatterton was bom in 1752 and died in 1770. Cole- 
ridge alludes to him again, in his poem On Observing a 
Blossom on the 1st of February, 1796, as 

" Bristowa's bard, the wondrous boy." 

^ State.] There should have been a line to rhyme with 
this. 
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A prodigal nature and a niggard doom 
(That all bestowing, this withholding all,) 
Made each chance knell from distant spire or 

dome 
Sonnd like a seeking mother's anxions call, — 
Return, poor Child ! Home, weary truant, 

home ! 

Thee, Chatterton ! these unblest stones pro- 
tect 
From want, and the bleak freezings of neglect. 
Too long before the vexing storm-blast driven, 
Here hast thou found repose ! beneath this 

sod ! 
Thou ! vain word ! thou dwelPst not with 

the clod ! 
Amid the shining Host of the Forgiven 
Thou at the throne of Mercy and thy God 
The triumph of redeeming Love dost hymn 
(Believe it, O my soul !) to harps of Seraphim.^ 

* what .... Seraphim.'] The four opening lines, 
Coleridge says, in a letter to, Cottle in 1814, in which 
they are to be found, were written when he was a boy. 
They first appear in the text of 1834. See Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Thierry and Theodoret : — 

" 'Tis of all sleeps the sweetest. 
Children begin it to us, strong men seek it, 
And kings from height of all their painted glories 
Fall like spent exhalations to this centre : 
And those are fools that fear it." 

The earliest printed copy began as follows : — 

" When faint and sad o'er sorrow's desert wild 
Slow journeys onward poor Misfortune's child ; 
When fades each lovely form by fancy dress'd, 
And inly pines the self-consuming breast ; 
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Yet ofb, perforce, ('tis suffering Nature's call) 
I weep that heaven-born Genius so should fall ; 
And oft, in Fancy's saddest hour, my soul 
Averted shudders at the poison'd bowl.^ 
Now groans my sickening heart, as still I view 

Thy corse of livid hue ; 
Now indignation checks the feeble sigh. 
Or flashes through the tear that glistens in 
mine eye ! 

Is this the land of song-ennobled line P 

Is this the land, where Genius ne'er in vain 

(No scourge of scorpions in thy right arm dread, 
No helmed terrors nodding o'er thy head,) 
Assume, O Death ! the cherub wings of Peace, 
And bid the heart-sick wanderer's anguish cease ! 

Thee, Chatterton ! yon unblest stones protect 
From want, and the bleak freezings of neglect. 
Escaped the sore wounds of affliction's rod, 
Meek at the throne of Mercy, and of Grod, 
Perchance, thou raisest high the enraptured hymn. 
Amid the blaze of Seraphim ! " 

Compare the early sonnet of Keats, addressed to Chat- 
terton : — 

" Thou art among the stars 
Of highest heaven : to thy rolling spheres 
Thou sweetly singest : nought thy hymning mars, 
Above the ingrate world and human fears." 

Keats was born in 1795, the year after the date Cole- 
ridge affixes to his poem. 

^ Poisoned howW] Coleridge's morbid mind must often 
have brooded over the subject of suicide. Alvar observes, 
m Remorse, 

" My own life wearied me ! 
And but for the imperative Voice within, 
With mine own hand I had thrown off the burden." 

Act L 8c, 1. 
And see later, p. 40 : — 

" Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom." 
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Ponr'd forth his lofty strain ? 
Ah me ! yet Spenser, gentlest bard divine, 
Beneath chill Disappointment's shade, 
His weary limbs in lonely anguish laid ; 

And o'er her darling dead 

Pity hopeless hnng her head, 
While ''mid the pelting of that merciless 

storm," 
Sunk to the cold earth Otway's famish'd form ! 

Sublime of thought, and confident of fame, 
From vales where Avon^ winds the Minstrel 
came. 
Light-hearted youth! aye, as he hastes 
along. 

He meditates the future song. 
How dauntless ^lla fray'd the Dacyan foe ; 
And while the numbers, flowing strong, 
In eddies whirl, in surges throng. 
Exulting in the spirits' genial throe, 
In tides of power his life-blood seems to flow. 

And now his'cheeks with deeper ardours flame, 
His eyes have glorious meanings, that declare 
More than the light of outward day shines 

there, 
A holier triumph and a sterner aim ! 
Wings grow within him ; and he soars above 
Or Bard's or Minstrel's lay of war or love. 
Friend^ to the friendless, to the sufferer health, 

^ AvonJ] Ayod, a river near Bristol; the birth-place 
of Chatterton. — C. 

* Friendy ^c] Very similar words occur in the Lifics 
Written at the Kin^e Armsy Ross, 
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He hears the widow's prdjer, the good man's 

praise ; 
To scenes of bliss transmutes his fancied wealth, 
And young and old shall now see happy days. 
On many a waste he bids trim gardens rise, 
Gives the blue sky to many a prisoner's eyes ; 
And now in wrath he grasps the patriot steel, 
And her own iron rod he makes Oppression feel. 

Sweet Flower of Hope ! free Nature's genial 

child ! 
That didst so fair disclose thy early bloom, 
Filling the wide air with a rich perfume ! 
For thee in vain all heavenly aspects smiled ; 
From the hard world brief respite could they 

win — 
The frost nipp'd sharp without, the canker 

prey'd within ! ^ 
Ah ! where are fled the charms of vernal grace. 
And joy's wild gleams that lighten'd o'er thy 

face? 
Youth of tumultuous soul, and haggard eye ! 

* Sweet flower .... within.] Instead of these six 
lines, the earlier printed edition has — 

" Yes ! clad in nature's rich array, 

And bright in all her tender hues. 
Sweet tree of hope! thou loveliest child of spring, 
Must fair didst thou disclose thine early bloom. 
Loading the west-winds with its soft perfume 1 
And fancy, elfin form of gorgeous wing, 

On every blossom hung her fostering dews, 
That, changeful, wanton'd to the orient day ! 
But soon upon thy poor unsheltered head 
Did penury her sickly mildew shed ; 
And soon the scathing lightning bade thee stand 
In frowning horror o'er the blighted land ! " 
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Thy wasted form, thy hnrried steps I view, 
On thy wau forehead starts the lethal dew. 
And oh ! the anguish of that shuddering sigh ! 

Such were the struggles of the gloomy 
hour, 

When Care, of withered brow, 
Prepared the poison's death-cold power : 
Already to thy lips was raised the bowl, 
When near thee stood Affection meek 
(Her bosom bare, and wildly pale her 
cheek) 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll 
On scenes that well might melt thy soul ; 
Thy native cot she flash'd upon thy view. 
Thy native cot, where still, at close of day. 
Peace smiling sate, and listen'd to thy lay ; . 
Thy sister's shrieks ^ she bade thee hear, 
And mark thy mother's thrilling tear ; 

See, see her breast's convulsive throe. 
Her silent agony of woe ! 
Ah ! dash the poison 'd chalice from thy hand ! 

And thou hadst dash'd it, at her soft command^ 
But that Despair and Indignation rose, 
And told again the story of thy woes ; 
Told the keen insult of the unfeeling heart. 
The dread dependence on the low-born mind ; 



^ Thy sister's shrieks.] Chatterton*8 sister, Mrs. Newton, 
and her little girl, were liying in Bristol in 1799. Southey 
and the publisher Cottle rendered them valuable aid, by 
publishing a subscription edition of Cbatterton's poems. 
It actually appeared, in three volumes, in 1802. 
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Told every pang, with which thy soul must 
smart, 

Neglect, and grinning Scorn, and Want com- 
bined ! 

Recoiling quick, thou badest the friend of pain 

Roll the black tide of Death through every 
freezing vein ! 

O spirit blest ! 
Whether the Eternal's throne around. 
Amidst the blaze of Seraphim, 
Thou pourest forth the grateful hymn ; 
Or soaring thro' the blest domain 
Enraptures t Angels with thy strain, — 
Grant me, like thee, the lyre to sound, 
Like thee with fire divine to glow ; — 
But ah ! when rage the waves of woe, 
Grant me with firmer breast to meet their 

hate. 
And soar beyond the storm with upright eye 

elate ! 



Ye woods ! that wave o'er Avon's rocky steep. 
To Fancy's ear sweet is your murmuring deep ! 
For here she loves the cypress wreath to weave ; 
Watching, with wistful eye, the saddening 

tints of eve. 
Here, far from men, amid this pathless grove. 
In solemn thought the Minstrel wont to rove, 
Like star-beam on the slow sequester'd tide 
Lone-glittering, through the high tree branch- 
ing wide. 
And here, in Inspiration's eager hour, 
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When most the big soul feels the mastering 
power, 
These wilds, these caverns roaming o'er, 
Bound which the screaming sea-gulls soar, 
With wild unequal steps he pass*d along. 
Oft pouring on the winds a broken song : 
Anon, upon some rough rock's fearful brow 
Would pause abrupt — and gaze upon the waves 
below. 



Poor Chatterton ! he sorrows for thy fate 
Who would have praised and loved thee, ere 

too late. 
Poor Chatterton ! farewell ! of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on th j unshaped tomb ; 
But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom : 
For oh ! big gall-drops, shook from Folly's 

wing. 
Have blacken'd the fair promise of my spring ; 
And the stem Fate transpierced with viewless 

dart 
The last pale Hope that shiver'd at my heart ! 

Hence, gloomy thoughts ! no more my soul 

shall dwell ' 
On joys that were ! no more endure to weigh 
The shame and anguish of the evil day^ , 
Wisely forgetful ! O'er the ocean swell 
Sublime of hope I seek the cottaged dell 

^ no morCy ^cJ] These eight lines, with one or two Terbal 
alterations, are taken from a sonnet by one of the Panti- 
socrats, whose name was Favell. 
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Where Virtue calm with careless step may 

stray ; 
And, dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 
The wizard passions weave a holy spell ! 

O Chatterton ! that thou wert yet alive ! 
Sure thou would'st spread the canvass to the 

gale, 
And love with us the tinkling team to drive 
O'er peaceful Freedom's undivided dale ; 
And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng, 
Would hang, enraptured, on thy stately song, 
And greet with smiles the young-eyed Poesy 
All deftly mask'd as hoar Antiquity. 

Alas, vain Phantasies ! the fleeting brood 
Of Woe self-solaced in her dreamy mood ! 
Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream. 
Where ^ Susquehana pours his untamed stream ; 
And on some hill, whose forest-frowning side 
Waves o'er the murmurs of his calmer tide. 
Will raise a solemn Cenotaph to thee. 
Sweet Harper of time-shrouded Minstrelsy ! 
And there, soothed sadly by the dirgeful wind, 
Muse on the sore ills I had left behind. 
OctoheTy 1794." 



*" Where, ^c] See Introduction, § 1 . 
^ 1794.] This date attaches to the version printed 
in 1796. 
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TO THE REV. W. J. H.* 

WHILE TEACHING A YOUNG LADY SOME SONG-TUNES 

ON HIS FLUTE. 

USH ! ye clamorons cares ! be mute ! 
Again, dear harmonist ! again, 
Thro' the hollow of thy flute, 

Breathe that passion- warbled 
strain : 
Till Memory back each form shall bring, 
The loveliest of her shadowy throng ; 
And Hope, that soars on sky-lark wing, 
Shall carol forth her gladdest song ! 

O skill'd with magic spell to roll 
The thrilling tones, that concentrate the soul ! 
Breathe thro' thy flute those tender notes again, 
While near thee sits the chaste-eyed maiden 

mild; 
And bid her raise the poet's kindred strain, 
In soft impassion'd voice, correctly wild. 

In Freedom's undivided dell,^ 
Where Toil and Health with mellow'd Love 
shall dwell, 

* The Rev. W. J. Hort was a Unitarian minister, resi- 
dent in Bristol in 1794. We have printed the version 
of this poem to be found in the ^* Remains," vol. i. 

* Undivided dell.] So the last poem, — 
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Far from folly, far from men, 
In the rnde romantic glen, 
Up the cliff, and thro' the glade. 
Wandering with the dear-loved maid, 
I shall listen to the lay. 
And ponder on thee far away ; 
Still as she bids those thrilling notes aspire, 
(Making my fond attuned heart her lyre). 
Thy hononr'd form, my Friend ! shall reappear, 
And I will thank thee with a raptured tear. 
1794. 




LINES ON A FRIEND 

WHO DIED OF A FRENZY FEVER INDUCED BY 
CALUMNIOUS REPORTS. 

^DMUND ! thy grave with aching 
eye I scan. 
And inly groan for Heaven's poor 
outcast — Man ! 
'Tis tempest all or gloom : in early youth ^ 
If gifted with the Ithuriel lance of truth, 

" Peaceful Freedom's undivided dale." 

" I dreamt," says Coleridge in The Friend, " that in the 
soher evening of my life I should behold colonies of inde- 
pendence in the undivided dale of industry." 

^ In early youth if, ^c] There should be a comma 
after "youth" or after "if;" we incline to the latter, 
in which case there should be a comma after ' * ugliness." 
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We force to start amid her feign'd caress 

Vice,' siren -hag ! in native ngliness ; 

A Brother's fate will haply ronse the tear, 

And on we go in heaviness and fear ! 

But if onr fond hearts call to pleasure's bower 

Some pigmy folly in a careless hour, 

The faithless guest shall stamp the enchanted 

ground, 
And mingled forms of misery rise around : 
Heart-fretting Fear, with pallid look aghast, 
That courts the future woe to hide the past ; 
Remorse, the poisoned arrow in his side. 
And loud lewd Mirth, to Anguish close allied : 
Till Frenzy, fierce-eyed child of moping Pain, 
Darts her hot lightning- flash athwart the brain. 



Eest, injured shade! Shall Slander squatting 

near 
Spit her cold venom in a dead man's ear P 
'Twas thine to feel the sympathetic glow 
In Merit's joy, and Poverty's meek woe ; 
Thine all, that cheer the moment as it flies, 
The zoneless Cares, and smiling Courtesies. 
Nursed in thy heart the firmer Virtues grew. 
And in thy heart they wither'd ! Such chill dew 
Wan Indolence on each young blossom shed; 
And Vanity her filmy net-work spread, 



But as the position of the former comma considerably 
alters the sense, we leave the text as we find it in the edi- 
tion of 1834. 

^ Vice, ^<?.] Probably a recollection of Pope : — 

*^ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien/' &c. 
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With eye that roU'd around in asking gaze, 
And tongae that traffiok'd in the trade of 

praise. 
Thj follies snch ! the hard world mark'd them 

well! 
Were they more wise, the proud who never 

fell? 
Best, injured shade! the poor man's grateful 

prayer 
On heavenward wing i^j wounded soul shall 

bear. 
As oft at twilight gloom thy grave I pass, 
And sit me down upon its recent ^ grass, 
With introverted eye I contemplate 
Similitude of soul, perhaps of — ^fate ; 
To me .hath Heaven with bounteous hand 

assign'd 
Energic reason and a shaping ^ mind, 
The daring ken of Truth, the patriot's part. 
And Pity's sigh, that breathes the gentle heart. 
Sloth-jaundiced all ! and from my graspless 

, hand 
Drop friendship's precious pearls, like hour- 
glass sand. 
I weep, yet stoop not ! the faint anguish flows, 
A dreamy pang in morning's feverous doze.^ 



' Recent.'] This is not so good English as recens 
caspes is good Latin. 
' Shaping y ^c] Compare Dejection : an Ode : — 

'* What Nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of imagination." 

^ Morning's feveroita doze."] Compare The J\Uns of 
Sleep. 
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Is this ^ piled earth onr being's passless monnd P 
Tell mO) oold grave! is Death with poppies 

crown'd ? 
Tired sentinel ! mid fitfnl starts I nod, 
And fain wonld sleep, thoagh pilloVd on a 

clod! 

^ov., 1794. 




TO A YOUNG ASS, 

ITS MOTHER BEINQ TETHERED NEAR IT. 

OOR little foal of an oppressed race I 
I love the languid patience of thy 

face: * 
And oft with gentle hand I give 
thee bread. 
And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head. 
But what thy dulled spirits hath dismay'd, 
That never tiiou dost sport along the glade? 

* Ib this, ^c] We doubt if Coleridge was ever in a 
more desponding state than about this time : which warns 
us not to set down too much to the opium of a later day. 

' / love^ ^c.'\ " In the woods of Alfoxden I used to take 
great delight in noticing the habits, tricks, and physiog- 
nomy of asses.'' — Wordsworth : Prose Works, voL iii. p. 52. 
(Dr. Grosart*s Edition.) 

Lamb describes these verses of Coleridge as '' overtures 
of intimacy to a joekass " ; and The Anti-jacobin sings of 
« C dge, S— th— y, L d, and L b,"— 

'' Now to softer strains they struck the lyre, 
They sang the beetle or the mole, 
The dying kid, or ass's foal." 
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And (most nnlike the nature of things young) 
That earthward still thy moveless headis hnng? 
Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, 
Meek child of misery ! thy future fate ? 
The starving meal and all the thousand aches ^ 
" Which patient merit of the unworthy takes ? " 
Or is thy sad heart thrill'd with filial pain 
To see thy wretched mother's shorten'd chain ? 
And, truly very piteous is her lot — 
Chain'd to a log within a narrow spot, 
Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely seen. 
While sweet around her waves the tempting 

green ! 
Poor Ass ! thy master should have learnt to 

show 
Pity — ^best taught by fellowship of woe ! 
For much I fear me that he lives like thee, 
Half famish'd in a land of luxury ! 
How askingly its footsteps hither bend ! 
It seems to say, " And have I, then, one friend ? " 
Innocent foal ! thou poor despised forlorn ! 
I hail thee brother — spite of the fool's scorn ! 
And fain would take thee with me, in the dell ^ 

* Aches,] ue.y we fear, " spurns." We might have 
been spared this parody of Hamlet's celebrated mono- 
logue, — misqTiotedy too, like every quotation Coleridge 
ever made, — 

" Spurns, 
That patient merit," 8tc 

2 Dell.] This is 

** Peaceful freedom's undivided dale," 

which we have already heard of. As the emigrants 
to the Susquehana designed to charter a vessel, — 

" Spread the canvas to the gale," 
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Of peace and mild equality to dwell, 

Where Toil fihall call the charmer Health hia 

bride, 
And Laughter tickle Plenty's riblesB side ! 
How thon wonldst toss thy heels in gamesome 

play, 
And frisk about, as lamb or kitten gay ! 
Tea 1 and more musically sweet to me 
Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy woaLd be, 
Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 
The aching of pale fashion's vacant breast! ' 
Dec., 1794. 



TO A FRIEND. 

lOOBTHEK WITH AN nNFlNISHEO POEM.* 

Thus far my scanty brain hath bnilt 
the rhyme 
I Elaborate and swelling ;— yet the 
heart 

Not owns it. From thy spirit-breathing powers 
I ask not now, my friend ! the aiding verse, 
Tediona to thee, and from thy anzions thought 

as vre read in the poem to Chatterton, — room for one more 
" '— -•'•.Bc'' might doubtless hare been foand. 

poem, howe-Tsr, is clearly a parody, by Coleridge, 

; of some of his friends. 

< acMtig, 4-c.] The edition of 1796 bus— 

rhe tumnJt of some ecoundrel monarch'B breast." 
To Charles Lamb," the earlier title ran. 
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Of dissonant mood. In fancy (well I k&ow) 
From business wandering far and local cares, 
Thou creepest round a dear-loved sister's bed 
With noiseless step, and watchest the faint 

look. 
Soothing each pang with fond solicitude. 
And tenderest tones medicinal of love. 
I, too, a sister had,^ an only sister — 
She loved me dearly, and I doted on her ; 
To her I pour'd forth all my puny sorrows, 
(As a sick patient in a nurse's arms,) 
And of the heart those hidden maladies 
That even from friendship's eye will shrink 

ashamed. 
Oh ! I have woke at midnight, and have wept 
Because she was not ! — Cheerily, dear Charles ! 
Thou thy best friend shalt cherish many a year : 
Such warm presagings feel 1 of high hope ! 
For not uninterested the dear maid 
I've view'd — her soul affectionate yet wise. 
Her polish'd wit as mild as lambent glories 
That play, around a sainted infant's head. 
He knows, (the Spirit that in secret sees. 
Of whose omniscient and all-spreading love 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind !) ^ 

^ I too a sister had, an only sister. 1 This sister of Cole- 
ridge, the second nearest to him in age of his father's chil- 
dren, — he had three step-sisters, — died at twenty-one. 
Two poems by Coleridge on this sister, Ann by name, 
will be found in '' Additional Early Poems." 

* Alight to implore, ^c] I utterly recant the senti- 
ment contained in the lines, — 

Of whose omniscient and all-spreading lore 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind, — 

it being written in Scripture, Ask, and it shall be given 

£ 
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That my mute thoughts are sad before His 
throne — 

Prepared, when He His healing ray vouch- 
safes, 

To pour forth thanksgiving with lifted heart, 

And praise Him gracious with a brother's joy ! 
Dec, 1794. 




RELIGIOUS MUSINGS; 

A DESULTORY POEM, WRITTEN ON THE CHRISTMAS 

EVE OF 1794.* 

HIS is the time^ when most divine to 

hear. 
The voice of adoration ronses me. 
As with a Cherab's trnmp: and 

high upborne, 

you ! and my human reason being, moreover, convinced of 
the propriety o{ offering petitions as well as thanksgivings 
to Deity.— C. 1797. 

** On this my first introduction to Coleridge," writes De 
Quincey, — this was in 1807, — "he reverted with strong 
compunction to a sentiment which he had expressed in 
earlier days upon prayer. . . . This sentiment ne now so 
utterly condemned, that, on the contrary, he told me as his 
own peculiar opuiion, that the act of praying was the 
highest energy of which the human heart was capable." 

Compare the opening paragraph of The Pain* of Sleepy 
written in 1803. 

* The statement may apply to the opening lines, but 
the greater part of the poem, as Cottle clearly proves, was 
written in 1796. It appeared at the end of the edition of 
1796, the issue of which was delayed, because the poem 
was not finished. 
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Yea, mingling with the choir, I seem to view 

The vision of the heavenly multitude, 

Who hymn'd the song of peace o'er Bethlehem's 

fields ! 
Yet Thou more bright than all the angel blaze, 
That harbinger'd Thy birth, Thou, Man of 

woes ! 
Despised Galilean ! For the great 
Invisible (by symbols only seen) 
With a peculiar and surpassing light 
Shines from the visage of the oppress'd good 

man. 
When heedless of himself the scourged Saint 
Mourns for the oppressor. Fair the vernal 

mead. 
Fair the high grove, the sea, the sun, the stars ; 
True impress each of their creating Sire ! 
Yet nor high grove, nor many-colour'd mead, 
Nor the green ocean with his thousand isles, 
Nor the starr'd azure, nor the sovran sun. 
E'er with such majesty of portraiture 
Imaged the supreme beauty uncreate, 
As Thou, meek Saviour ! at the fearful hour 
When Thy insulted anguish wing'd the prayer 
Harp'd by Archangels, when they sing of 

mercy ! 
Which when the Almighty heard from forth 

His throne 
Diviner light fiU'd Heaven with ecstasy ! 
Heaven's hymnings paused: and Hell her 

yawning mouth 
Closed a brief moment. 

Lovely was the death 
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Of Him whose life was Love ! Holy with power 
He on the thonght-benighted sceptic beam'd 
Manifest Godhead, melting into day 
What floating mists of dark idolatry 
Broke and misshaped the omnipresent Sire : 
And first by fear uncharm'd the drowsed soul, 
Till of its nobler nature it 'gan feel 
Dim recollections ; and thence soar'd to hope, 
Strong to believe whatever of mystic good 
The Eternal dooms for His immortal sons ; 
From hope and firmer faith to perfect love 
Attracted and absorb*d ; and centred there 
God only to behold, and know, and feel, 
Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self-annihilated it shall make ^ 
God its identity : God all in all ! 
We and our Father one ! 

And blest are they. 
Who in this fleshly world, the elect of Heaven, 
Their strong eye darting through the deeds of 

men. 
Adore with steadfast unpresuming gaze 
Him Nature's essence, mind, and energy ! 
And gazing, trembling, patiently ascend. 
Treading beneath their feet all visible things 
As steps, that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gradual — else nor glorified nor loved. 
They nor contempt embosom nor revenge : 

^ It shall makcy ^c] See this demonstrated by Hartley, 
vol. i. p. 114 and vol. ii. p. 329. See it likewise proved 
and freed from the charge of mysticism by Pistorius in his 
Notes and Additions to part ii. of Hartley on Man, Addi- 
tion the 18th, vol. iii. p. 653 of Hartley, 8vo edition. — C. 

Most of these notes to Religioua Musings w^re ultimately 
omitted. 
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For they dare know of what may seem deform 
The Supreme Fair sole operant: in Whose 

sight 
All things are pnre, His strong controlling love 
Alike from all edncing perfect good. 
Theirs, too, celestial courage, inly arm'd — 
Dwarfing earth's giant brood, what time they 

mnse 
On their great Father, great beyond compare ! 
And marching onwards view high o'er their 

heads 
His waving banners of Omnipotence. 

Who the Creator love, created might 
Dread not : within their tents no terrors walk. 
For they are holy things before the Lord 
Aye nnprofaned, though earth should league 

with hell ; 
Gt}d's altar grasping with an eager hand 
Fear, the wild-yisaged, pale, eye-starting 

wretch. 
Sure-refuged hears his hot pursuing fiends 
Yell at yain distance. Soon, refreshed from 

Heaven, 
He calms the throb and tempest of his heart. 
His countenance settles ; a soft solemn bliss 
Swims in his eye — his swimming eye upraised , 
And Faith's whole armour glitters on his limbs ! 
And thus transfigured, with a dreadless awe^ 
A solemn hush of soul, meek he beholds 
All things of terrible seeming : yea, unmoved 
Views e'en the immitigable ministers 
That shower down vengeance on these latter 

days. 
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For kindling with intenser Deity 

From the celestial Mercy-seat they come, 

And at the renovating wells of love 

Have fiird their vials with salntary wrath, 

To sickly natnre more medicinal 

Than what soft balm the weeping good man 

pours 
Into the lone despoiled traveller's wounds ! 

Thus from the elect, regenerate through faith. 
Pass the dark passions and what thirsty cares ^ 
Drink up the spirit, and the dim regards 
Self-centre, Lo they vanish ! or acquire 
New names, new features — by supernal grace 
Enrobed with light, and naturalized in Heaven . 
As when a shepherd on a vernal morn 
Through some thick fog creeps timorous with 

slow foot. 
Darkling ^ he fixes on the immediate road 
His downward eye : all else of fairest kind 
Hid or deform'd. But lo ! the bursting sun ! 
Touch'd by the enchantment of that sudden 

beam 
Straight the black vapour melteth, and in 

globes 
Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree ; 

* Pass the darky ^c] Our evil passions under the in- 
fluence of religion, become innocent, and may be made to 
animate our virtue — in the same manner as the thick mist, 
melted by the sun, increases the light which it had befoie 
exclqded. In the preceding paragraph, agreeably to this 
truth, we had allegorically narrated the transfiguration of 
fear into holy awe. — C. 

* Darkling.] ** Sing darkling.'* — Milton. " Darkling 
I listen." — Keats. Coleridge elsewhere uses the word. 
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On every leaf, on every blade it hangs ! 
Dance glad the new-born intermingling rays, 
And wide around the landscape streams with 
glory ! 

There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnific. His most holy name is Love. 
Truth of subliming import ! with the which 
Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 
He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting ! from himself he flies, 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation ; and he loves it all. 
And blesses it, and calls it very good ! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High ! 
Cherubs and rapture-trembling Seraphim 
Can press no nearer to the Almighty's throne. 
But that we roam unconscious, or with hearts 
Unfeeling of our universal Sire, 
And that in His vast family no Cain 
Injures uninjured (in her best-aim*d blow 
Victorious murder a blind suicide) 
Haply for this some younger angel now 
Looks down on human nature : and, behold ! 
A sea of blood bestrew'd with wrecks, where 

mad 
Embattling interests on each other rush 
With unhelm'd rage ! 

'Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to kno^ ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous wftole ! 
This fraternizes man, this constitutes 
Our charities and bearings. But 'tis God 
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Diffased through all, that doth make all one 

whole ; 
This the worst superstition, Him except * 
Anght to desire. Supreme Reality ! 
The plentitnde and permanence of bliss ! 

Fiends of Superstition ! not that oft 

The erring priest hath stain 'd with brother's 

blood 
Your grisly idols, not for this may wrath 
Thunder against you from the Holy One ! 
But o'er some plain that steameth to the sun» 
Peopled with death ; or where more hideous 

Trade 
Loud-laughing packs his bales of human 

anguish ; 

1 will raise up a mourning, O ye Fiends ! 
And curse your spells, that film the eye of 

faith, 
Hiding the present God ; whose presence lost. 
The moral world's cohesion, we become 
An anarchy of Spirits ! Toy-bewitch 'd, 
Made blind by lusts, disherited of soul. 
No common centre man, no common sire, 
Knoweth I A sordid solitary thing, 
'Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart 



* Him except, ^e."] If to make aught but the Supreme 
Reality the object of final pursuit be superstition ; if the 
attributing of sublime properties to things or persons, 
which those things or persons neither do nor can possess, 
be superstition ; then avarice and ambition are supersti- 
tionSj^nd he who wishes to estimate* the evils of supersti- 
tion mould transport himself not to the temple of tlie 
Mexican Deities, but to the plains of Flanders, or the 
coast of Africa. — Such is the sentiment conveyed in this 
and the subsequent lines. — C. 
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Through courts and cities the smooth savage 

roams, 
Feeling himself, his own low self, the whole ; 
When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one self ! self, that no alien knows ! 
Self, far-diffased as fancy's wing can travel ! 
Self, spreading still ! Oblivious of its own, 
Yet all of all possessing ! This is Faith ! 
This the Messiah's destined victory ! 
But first offences needs must come ! Even now ^ 
(Black Hell laughs horrible — ^to hear the scoff!) 
Thee to defend, meek Galilean ! Thee 
And Thy mild laws of love unutterable. 
Mistrust and enmity have burst the bands 
Of social peace ; and listening treachery lurks 
With pious fraud to snare a brother's life ; 
And childless widows o'er the groaning land 
Wail numberless ; and orphans weep for bread 
Thee to defend, dear Saviour of mankind ! 



* Even now, ^c] January 21st, 1794, in the debate on 
the address to his Majesty, on the speech from the Throne, 
the Earl of Guildford moved an amendment to the fol- 
lowing effect : — " That the House hoped his Majesty would 
seize the earliest opportunity to conclude a peace with 
France," &c. This motion was opposed by the Duke of 
Portland, who "considered the war to be merely grounded 
on one principle — the preseryation of the Christian Re- 
ligion." May 30th, 1794, the Duke of Bedford moved a 
number of resolutions, with a view to the establishment of 
a peace with France. He was opposed (among others) by 
Lord Abingdon in these remarkable words : — " The best 
road to Peace, my Lords, is War ! and War carried on in 
the same manner in which we are taught to woriihip our 
Creator', namely, with all our souls, and with all our 
minds, and with all our hearts, and with all our strength."' 
— C. It is clear that, at this comparatively early stage, 
" Christmas Eve " is a thing of the past. 
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Thee, Lamb of God ! Thee, blameless Prince 

of peace ! 
Prom all sides rush the thirsty brood of War, — 
Austria, and that f onl Woman ^ of the North, 
The Instfnl murderess of her wedded lord ! 
And he, connatural mind ! ^ whom (in their 

songs 
So bards of elder time had haply feign'd) 
Some Fury fondled in her hate to man, 
Bidding her serpent hair in mazy surge 
Lick his young face, and at his mouth im- 

breathe 
Horrible sympathy ! And leagued with these 
Each petty German princeling, nursed in gore ! 
Soul-harden'd barterers of human blood ! ' 
Death's prime slave-merchants ! Scorpion- whips 

of Fate ! 
Nor least in savagery of holy zeal, 
Apt for the yoke, the race degenerate. 
Whom Britain erst had blushM to call her 

sons ! 
Thee to defend the Moloch priest prefers 
The prayer of hate, and bellows to the herd 
That Deity, accomplice Deity, 

* F(yul V3(yman\ See Oda to the Departing Yea/r, 
Epode L 

• And he, ^c] The despot who received the wages 
of an hireling that he might act the part of a swindler, and 
who skulked from his impotent attacks on the liberties of 
France to perpetrate more successful iniquity in the plains 
of Poland.— C. 

' Each petty, ^c] The father of the present Prince of 
Hesse Cassel supported himself and his strumpets at Paris 
by the vast sums which he received from the British Go- 
vernment during the American war for the flesh of his sub- 
jects.— C. {Note of 1 796. ) 
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In the fierce jealousy of waken'd wrath 
Will go forth with our armies and our fleets 
To scatter the red ruin on their foes ! 
O blasphemy ! to mingle fiendish deeds 
With blessedness ! 

Lord of unsleeping Love/ 
From everlasting Thou ! We shall not d,ie. 
These, even these^ in mercy didst Thou form, 
Teachers of good through evil, by brief wrong 
Making truth lovely, and her future might 
Magnetic o'er the fix'd untrembling heart. 

In the primeval age a dateless while 

The vacant shepherd wander'd with his flock. 

Pitching his tent where'er the green grass 

waved. 
But soon imagination conjured up 
A host of new desires : with busy aim, 
Each for himself, earth's eager children toil'd. 
So property began, twy-streaming fount, 
Whence vice and virtue flow, honey and gall. 
Hence the soft couch, and many-colour'd robe. 
The timbrel, and arch'd dome and costly feast, 



* Lord of, ^c] *• Art Thou not from everlasting, O 
Lord, my God, mine Holy One ? We shall not die. O 
Lord, Thou hast ordained them for judgment,*' &c. — 
Hahakkuk i. 12. In this paragraph the author recalls him- 
self from his indignation against the instruments of evil, 
to contemplate the uses of these evils in the great process 
of Divine benevolence. In the first age men were inno- 
cent from ignorance of vice ; they fell that by the know- 
ledge of consequences they might attain intellectual 
security, i.e.. Virtue, which is a wise and strong-nerved 
innocence. — C. 
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With all the inventiye arks, that nnrsed the 

BOUl 

To forms of beauty, and by sensual wants 
IJnsensualized the mind, which in the means 
Learnt to forget the grossness of the end, 
Best pleasured with its own activity. 
And hence disease, that withers manhood's 

arm, 
The daggered envy, spirit-quenching want. 
Warriors, and lords, and priests * — all the sore 

ills ' 
That- vex and desolate our mortal life : 
Wide-wasting ills ! yet each the immediate 

source 
Of mightier good. Their keen necessities. 
To ceaseless action goading human thought. 
Have made earth's reasoning animal her lord; 
And the pale-featured sage's trembling hand 
Strong as a host of armed deities. 
Such as the blind Ionian fabled erst. 

* PHeats,'] I deem that the teaching of the gospel for 
hire is wrong ; because it gives the teacher an improper 
bias in favour of particular opinions on a subject where it 
is of the last importance that the mind should be perfectly 
unbiassed. Such is my private opinion ; but I mean not 
to censure all hired teachers, many among whom I know, 
and venerate as the best and wisest of men — God forbid 
that I should think of these, when I use the word Priest, a 
name after which any other term of abhorrence would ap- 
pear an an ti -climax. By a priest I mean a man who 
holding the scourge of power in his right hand and a Bible 
(translated by authority) in his lefr, doth necessarily cause 
the Bible and the scourge to be associated ideas, and so 
produces that temper of mind that leads to infidelity — infi- 
delity which, judging of Revelation by the doctrines and 
practices of established Churches, honours God by reject- 
ing Christ — C. Coleridge mentions this note to Allsop, 
and still holds by it, in 1821. 
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From avarice thus, from luxury and war, 
Sprang heavenly science ; and from science 

freedom. 
O'er waken'd realms philosophers and bards 
Spread in concentric circles : they whose souls, 
Conscious of their high dignities from God, 
Brook not wealth's rivalry; and they who long 
E nam our 'd with the charms of order, hate 
The unseemly disproportion : and whoe'er 
Turn with mild sorrow from the victor's car 
And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse 
On that blest triumph, when the patriot Sage ^ 
Call'd the red lightnings from the o'er-rushing 

cloud 
And dash'd the beauteous terrors on the earth. 
Smiling majestic. Such a phalanx ne'er 
Measured firm paces to the calming sound 
Of Spartan flute ! These on the fated day, 
When, stung to rage by pity, eloquent men 
Have roused with pealing voice the unnumber'd 

tribes 
That toil and groan and bleed, hungry and 

blind, — 
These hush'd awhile with patient eye serene 
Shall watch the mad careering of the storm ; 
Then o'er the wild and wavy chaos rush 
And tame the outrageous mass, with plastic 

might 
Moulding confusion to such perfect forms, 
As erst were wont, — bright visions of the 

day! — 
To float before them, when, the summer noon, 

* Sage.] Dr. Franklin.— C. 
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Beneath some arch'd romaDtio rock reclined, 
They felt the sea-breeze lift their youthful 

locks ; 
Or in the month of blossoms, at mild eve, 
Wandering with desultory feet, inhaled 
The wafted perfumes, and ^ the flocks and woods 
And many-tinted streams and setting sun 
With all his gorgeous company of clouds 
Ecstatic gazed ! then homcwnrd as they straj*d 
Cast the sad eye to earth, and inly mused 
Why there was misery in a world so fair. 

Ah ! far removed from all that glads the sense, 
From all that softens or ennobles Man, 
The wretched Many ! bent beneath their loads 
They gape at pageant power, nor recognize 
Their cots' transmuted plunder ! From the tree 
Of knowledge, ere the vernal sap had risen 
Rudely disbranched! Blest society ! 
Fitliest depictured by some sun-scorch'd waste, 
Where oft majestic through the tainted noon 
The Simoom sails, before whose purple pomp 
Who falls not prostrate dies ! ^ And where by 

night. 
Fast by each precious fountain on green herbs 
The lion couches ; or hyasna dips 
Deep in the lucid stream his bloody jaws ; 
Or serpent plants his vast moon -glittering bulk. 
Caught in whose monstrous twine Behemoth ^ 

yells, 

^ Ajid the . , . gazed.'] Should we read '* on the ", or 
"and on"? 

2 Who falls, ^.] Bruce's lYaveU, vol. iv. p. 557.— C. 
' ' Behemoth.] Behemoth, in Hebrew, signifies wild 
beasts in general. Some believe it is the elephant, some 
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His bones loud-crashing ! 

O ye nnmberless, 
Whom fonl oppression's rnflBan gluttony 
Drives from life's plenteous feast ! O thou poor 

wretch 
Who nursed in darkness and made wild by 

want, 
Roamest for prey, yea thy unnatural hand 
Dost lift to deeds of blood ! O pale- eyed form, 
The victim of seduction, doom'd to know 
Polluted nights and days of blasphemy ; 
Who in loathed orgies with lewd wassailers 
Must gaily laugh, while thy remember 'd home 
Gnaws like a viper at thy secret heart ! 
O aged women ! ye who weekly catch 
The morsel toss'd by law-forced charity. 
And die so slowly, that none call it murder ! 
O loathly suppliants ! ye, that unreceived 
Totter heart-broken from the closing gates 
Of the full lazar-house : or, gazing, stand 
Sick with despair ! Q ye to glory's field 
Forced or ensnared, who, as ye gasp in death, 
Bleed with new wounds beneath the vulture's 

beak ! 
O thou poor widow, who in dreams dost view 
Thy husband's mangled corse, and from short 

doze 
' Start'st with a shriek ; or in thy half-thatch'd 

cot. 
Waked by the wintry night-storm, wet and 

cold, 
Cow'rst o'er thy screaming baby ! Rest av^hile, 

the hippopotamus ; some affirm it is the wild boll. Foeti- 
cally, it designates any large quadruped. — C. 
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Children of wretchedness ! More groans must 

rise. 
More blood must steam, or ere yonr wrongs be 

falL 
Yet is the day of retribution nigh : 
The Lamb of Qod hath open'd the fifth seal : 
And upward msh on swiftest wing of fire 
The innumerable multitude of wrongs 
By man on man inflicted ! Best awhile, 
Children of wretchedness ! The hour is nigh ; 
And lo ! the great, the rich, the mighty men. 
The kings and the chief captains of the world. 
With all that fix'd on high like stars of Heaven 
Shot baleful influence, shall be cast to earth. 
Vile and down-trodden, as the untimely fruit 
Shook from the fig-tree by a sudden storm. 
Even now the storm begins;^ each gentle 

name. 
Faith and meek piety, with fearful joy 
Tremble far-off' — ^for lo ! the giant Frenzy, 
Uprooting empires with his whirlwind arm, 
Mocketh high heaven ; burst hideous from the 

cell 
Where the old hag, unconquerable, huge, 
Creation's eyeless drudge, black Ruin, sits 
Nursing the impatient earthquake. 

O return ! 
Pore Faith ! meek Piety ! The abhorred form 



* Even now, ^c] This passage alludes to the French 
KevolutioDj and the subsequent paragraph to the downfall 
of Ueligious Establishments. I am convinced that the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse does not apply to Kome exclu- 
sively, but to the union of Beligion with Power and 
Wealth, Hherever it is found. — C. 
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Whose scarlet robe was stiff with earthly pomp, 
Who drank iniquity in cups of gold, 
Whose names were many and all blasphemous, 
Hath met the horrible judgment ! Whence that 

cry? 
The mighty army of foul spirits shriek' d. 
Disherited of earth ! For she hath fallen 
On whose black front was written Mystery ; 
She that reel'd heavily, whose wine was blood ; 
She that work'd whoredom with the demon 

Power, 
And from the dark embrace all evil things 
Brought forth and nurtured : mitred Atheism ! 
And patient Folly who on bended knee 
Gives back the steel that stabb'd him ; and 

pale Fear 
Haunted by ghastlier shapings than surround 
Moon-blasted Madness when he yells at mid- 
night ! 
Eeturn, pure Faith ! return, meek Piety ! 
The kingdoms of the world are yours : each 

heart 
Self-govern'd, the vast family of love 
Raised ^ from the common earth by common toil 
Enjoy the equal produce. Such delights 
As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massy gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies. 
And odours snatch'd from beds of amaranth, 
And they, that from the crystal river of life 

* Raised] i.e, the *' produce," — ^a carious inversion. 

F 
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Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales ! 
The favonr'd good man in his lonely walk 
Perceives them, and his silent spirit drinks 
Strange bliss which he shall recognise in 

heaven. 
And snch delights, snch strange l^patitndeSi 
Seize on my yonng anticipating heart 
When that blest future rushes on my view ! 
For in His own and in His Father's might 
The Saviour comes ! WhUe as the thousand 

years ^ 
Lead up their mystic dance, the desert shouts ! 
Old ocean claps his hands ! The mighty dead 
Bise to new life, whoe'er from earliest time 
With conscious zeal had urged love's wondrous 

plan. 
Coadjutors of God. To Milton's trump 
The high groves of the renovated earth 
Unbosom their glad echoes : inly hush'd, 
Adoring Newton his serener eye 
Raises to heaven : and he of mortal kind 
Wisest, he ^ first who mark'd the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain. 

^ The thousand years,'] The Millenium — in which I 
suppose that man will continue to enjoy the highest glory, 
of which his human nature is capable ; that all who in 
past ages have endeavoured to ameliorate the state of man, 
will rise and enjoy the fruits and flowers, the impercep- 
tible seeds of which they had sown in their former life ; 
and that the wicked will during the same period be suffer- 
ing the remedies adapted to their several bad habits. I 
suppose that this period will be followed by the passing 
away of this Earth, and by our entering the state of pure 
intellect ; when all Creation shall rest from its labours. 
— C. 

^ ffe first] David Hartley. — C. 



J 
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ft 

Lo! Pnestley there^ patriot, and saint, and 

sage, 
Him, f nil of years, irom his loved native land 
Statesmen blood-stain'd and priests idolatrous 
By dark lies maddening the blind multitude 
Drove with iram hate. Calm, pitying he re- 
tired. 
And mused expectant on these promised years. 

O years ! the blest pre-eminence of saints ! 
Ye sweep athwart my gaze, so heavenly bright, 
The wings that veil the adoring Seraphs' eyes, 
What time they bend before the jasper throne,^ 
Reflect no lovelier hues ! Yet ye depart. 
And all beyond is darkness! Heights most 

strange. 
Whence Fancy falls, fluttering her idle wing. 
For who of woman bom may paint the hour. 
When seized in his mid course, the sun shall 

wane. 
Making noon ghastly ! Who of woman bom 
May image in the workings of his thought. 
How the^ black-visaged, red-eyed fiend out- 
stretched 
Beneath the unsteady feet of Nature groans. 
In feverous slumbers — destined then to wake. 
When fiery whirlwinds thunder his dread name 
And Angels shout, destruction ! How his arm 

^ Throne."] Rev. chap. iy. v. 2 and 3 1 — " And imme- 
diately I was in the Spirit : and, behold, a Throne was 
set in Heaven, and One sat on the Throne. And He that 
sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone/' 
&c.— C. 

s How the, ^c] The final destruction impersonated. 
— C. 
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The last great Spirit lifting high in air 
Shall swear by Him, the ever-living One, 
Time is no more ! 



Believe thon, O my soul, 
Life is a vision shadowy of truth f 
And vice, and anguish, and the wormy grave, 
Shapes of a dream ! The veiling clouds retire. 
And lo ! the throne of the redeeming Ood 
Forth flashing unimaginable day 
Wraps in one blaze earth, heaven, and deepest 
hell.i 

Contemplant Spirits ! ye that hover o'er 

With untired gaze the immeasurable fount 

Ebullient with creative Deity ! 

And ye of plastic power, that interfused 

Boll through the grosser and material mass 

In organizing surge ! Holies of God ! 

(And what if Monads of the infinite mind P) 

I haply journeying my immortal course 

Shall sometime join your mystic choir. Till 

then 
I discipline my young ^d novice ' thought 
In ministeries of heart-stirring song. 
And aye on meditation's heavenward wing 
Soaring aloft I breathe the empyreal air 
Of Love, omnific, omnipresent Love, 



^ WrapSt ^c."] This paragraph is intelligible to those, 
who, like the Author, believe and feel the sublime system 
of Berkeley ; and the doctrine of the final happiness of all 
ilien. — C. 

» And novice.] *' novitiate."— Edition of 1796. 
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Whose day-spring rises glorious in my soul 
As the great sun, when he his influence 
Sheds on the frost-bound waters — The glad 

stream 
Mows to the ray, and warbles as it flows. 




LINES 

COMPOSED WHILE CLIMBINQ THE LEFT ASCENT OF 
BBOCKLET COOMB, SOMERSETSHIRE, 
MAT, 1795. 

^ITH many a pause and oft reverted 
eye 
I climb the Coomb's ascent : sweet 
songsters near 
Warble in shade their wild-wood melody : 
Far off the unvarying cuckoo soothes my ear. 
Up scour the startling stragglers of the flock 
That on green plots o'er precipices browse : 
From the deep fissures of the naked rock 
The yew tree bursts ! Beneath its dark green 

boughs 
(Mid which the May-thorn blends its blossoms 

white) 
Where broad smooth stones jut out in mossy 

seats, 
I rest : — and now have gain'd the topmost site. 
Ah ! what a luxury of landscape meets 
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Mj gaze ! Proud towers, and cots more dear 

to me, 
Elm-shadow'd fields, and prospect-bounding 

sea! 
Deep sighs mj lonely heart : I drop the tear: 
Enchanting spot ! O were my Sara here ! 




LINES 

IN THE MANXES OF SFENSEB. 

PEACE, that on a liHed bank dost 

love 
To rest thine head beneath an olive 
tree, 

I would that from the pinions of thy dove 
One quill withouten pain ypluck'd might be ! 
For O I I wish my Sara's frowns to flee, 
And fain to her some soothing song would 

write, 
Lest she resent my rude discourtesy. 
Who vow'd to meet her ere the morning 
ligbt. 
But broke my plighted word — ah! &lse and 
recreant wight ! 

Last night as I my weary head did pillow, 
With thoughts of my dissever'd Fair engrost. 
Chill Fancy droop'd wreathing herself with 

willow. 
As though my breast entomb'd a pining 

ghost. 
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" From some blest conch, young Rapture's 

bridal boast, 
Rejected slumber ! hither wing thy way ; 
But leaye me with the matin hour, at most ! 
As night-closed floweret to the orient ray, 
My sad heart will expand, when I the maid 

survey." 

But Love, who heard the silence of my 

thought, 
Contrived a too successful wile, I ween : 

# 

And whisper'd to himself, with malice 

fraught — 
''Too long our slave the damsel's smiles 

hath seen : 
To-morrow shall he ken her alter'd mien ! " 
He spake, and ambush'd lay, till on my bed 
The morning shot her dewy glances keen, 
When as I 'gan to lift my drowsy head — 
" Now, Bard ! I'll work thee woe I " the 

laughing Elfln said. 

Sleep, softly-breathing god ! his downy wing 
Was fluttering now, as quickly to depart ; 
When twang'd an arrow from Love's mystic 

string. 
With pathless wound it pierced him to the 

heart. 
Was there some magic in the Elfin's dart ? 
Or did he strike my couch with wizard lance ? 
For straight so fair a form did upwards start 
(No fairer deck'd the bowers of old romance) 
That Sleep enamour'd grew, nor moved from 

his sweet trance ! 
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Mj Sara came, with gentlest look divine ; 

Bright shone her eye, yet tender was its 
beam : 

I felt the pressure of her lip to mine ! 

Whispering we went, and love was all our 
theme — 

Love pure and spotless, as at first, I deem. 

He sprang from Heaven ! Such joys with 
sleep did 'bide. 

That I the living image of my dream 

Fondly forgot. Too late I woke, and sigh'd — 
•* O ! how shall I behold my Love at even- 
tide ! " 

Julyy 1795. 



LINES 

WRITTEN AT SHUBTON BABS, NEAE BBIDGEWATER, 

SEPTEMBEB, 1795, IN ANSWEB TO A 

LETTEB FBOM BBISTOL. 

" Good verse most good, and bad verse then seems better. 

Received from absent friend by way of letter ; 

For what so sweet can labour'd lays impart 

As one rude rhyme warm firom a friendSly heart ? " 

Anon.* 

OR travels my meandering eye 
The starry wilderness on high ; 
Nor now with curions sight" 
I mark the glow-worm, as I pass, 

^ AnonJ] The verse is probably Coleridge's. 
' Sight,] An unfortunate substitute for " eye," which 
he had jast used. 
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Move with " green radiance " * throngh the 
grass, 
An emerald of light. 

ever present to my view ! 
My wafted spirit is with yon, 

And soothes yonr boding fears : 

1 see yon all oppress'd with gloom 
Sit lonely in that cheerless room — 

Ah me ! yon are in tears ! 

Beloved woman ! did yon fly 

Ohiird Friendship's dark disliking eye, 

Or Mirth's nntimely din ? 
With cmel weight these trifles press 
A temper sore with tenderness, 

When aches the void within. 

Bnt why with sable wand nnblest 
Shonld Fancy ronse within my breast 

Dim-visaged shapes of dread ? 
Untenanting its beanteons clay 
My Sara's sonl has wing'd its way, 

And hovers ronnd my head ! 

I felt it prompt the tender dream, 
When slowly sank the day's last gleam ; 

^ Green radiance,'] In a note to the earlier editions of 
1796 and 1797, Coleridge informs us that this expression 
is borrowed from Wordsworth, with whom at the time he 
was unacquainted. See The Evening Walk, of 1793, for 
the lines were afterwards omitted. 

" The glowworm's harmless ray, 
Toss'd light from hand to hand ; while on the ground 
Small circles of green radiance gleam around." 
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You roused each genUer sense, 
As sighing o'er the blossom's bloom 
Meek evening wakes its soft perfume 

With viewless influence. 

And hark, my love ! The sea-breeze moans 
Through yon reft house ! O'er rolling stones 

In bold ambitious sweep, 
The onward-surging tides supply 
The silence of the cloudless sky 

With mimic thunders deep. 

Dark-reddening from the channell'd Isle ^ 
(Where stands one solitary pile 

Unslated ^ by the blast) 
The watchflre, like a sullen star, 
Twinkles to many a dozing tar 

Hude-cradled on the mast. 

Even there — ^beneath that light-house tower — 
In the tumultuous evil hour 

Ere peace with Sara came. 
Time was, I should have thought it sweet 
To count the echoings of my feet, 

And watch the storm-vex'd flame : 

And there in black soul-jaundiced fit 
A sad gloom-pamper' d man to sit, 

And listen to the roar : 
When mountain sarges bellowing deep 
With an uncouth monster leap 

Plunged foaming on the shore. 

* The Holmes, in the Bristol Channel. — C. 
^ VnslcUed.] The expression may take rank with 
^' screaming baby ", on p. 63. 
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Then by the lightning's blaze to mark 
Some toiling tempest-shatter'd bark ; 

Her vain distress-gnns hear ; 
And when a second sheet of light 
Flash'd o'er the blackness of the night — 

To see no vessel there ! 



But Fancy now more gaily sings ; 
Or if awhile she droop her wings, 

As sky-larks 'mid the com, 
On snmmei* fields she grounds her breast : 
The oblivious poppy o'er her nest 

Nods, till returning mom. 

O mark those smiling tears, that swell 
The open'd rose ! From heaven they fell, 

'And with the sun-beam blend. 
Blest visitations from above. 
Such are the tender woes of love 

Fostering the heart they bend ! 



When stormy midnight howling round 
Beats on our roof with clattering sound. 

To me your arms you'll stretch : 
Great God ! you'll say — To us so kind, 
O shelter from this load bleak wind 

The houseless, friendless wretch ! 

The tears that tremble down your cheek 
Shall bathe my kisses chaste and meek 

In pity's dew divine ; 
And from your heart the sighs that steal 
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Shall make your rising bosom feel 
The answering swell ^ of mine ! 

How oft^ my love ! with shapings sweet, 
I paint the moment we shall meet ! 

With eager speed! dart — 
I seize jon in the vacant air, 
And fancy, with a husband's care 

I press you to my heart ! 

'Tis said, in summer's evening hour 
Flashes the golden-colonr'd flower 

A fair electric flame : * 
And so shall flash my love-charged eye 
When all the heart's big ecstasy 

Shoots rapid through the frame ! 

^ The answering moell,] Compare Love, in Sibylline 
Leaves, last verse but one. 

' Electric flame.] A phenomenon observed by M . 
Haggern, a naturalist, in Sweden, " in the months of July 
and August at sunset, and for half an hour, when the 
atmosphei*e was clear." *^ The following flowers emitted 
flashes, more or less vivid, in this order : — 1, the marigold, 
galendula officinalis ; *2, monk*a-h.oody iropalum ma jus ; 3, 
the orange lily, lilium btilbiferum ; 4, the Indian pink, 
tagetes patula, et erecta.^ — Substance of a note by Cole- 
ridge in the edition of 1796. 



I 
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TO THE 

AUTHOR OF POEMS 

PUBLISHED ANONYMOUSLY AT BRISTOL, IN 
SEFTEMBEB, 1795.* 

NBOASTFTJL bard! whose yerse 
concise jet clear 
Tunes to smooth melody uncon- 
qner'd sense, 
May yonr fame fadeless live, as " never sere " 
The ivy ^ wreathes yon oak, whose broad de- 
fence 
Embowers me from noon's sultry influence ! 
For, like that nameless rivulet stealing by, 
Your modest verse to musing quiet dear 
Is rich with tints heaven-borrow'd ; the 

charm'd eye 
Shall gaze undazzled there, and love the 
soften'd sky. 

Circling the base of the poetic mount 
A stream there is, which rolls in lazy flow 
Its coal-black waters from oblivion's fount ; 
The vapour-poison'd birds, that fly too low, 
Fall with dead swoop, and to the bottom go. 

* The original title. The title in 1797 was — " Lines ad- 
dressed to Joseph Cottle/' and the first words, **My 
hononr'd ftiend.' 

^ Ivt/.] ** Ivy nerer sere." — Lycidaa, 
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Escaped that heavy stream on pinion fleet 
Beneath the monntain's lofty-frowning hrow, 
Ere anght of perilons ascent yon meet, 
A mead of mildest charm delays the nnlabonr- 
ingfeet. 



Not there the dond-climb'd rock, snblime and 

yasti 
That, like some giant king, o'erglooms the hill, 
Nor there the pine-grove to the midnight blast 
Makes solemn mnsic ! But the nnceasing rill 
To the Bofb wren or lark's descending trill 
Mnrmnrs sweet nndersong 'mid jasmin bowers. 
In this same pleasant meadow, at your will, 
I ween, yon wander'd — there collecting flowers 
Of sober tint, and herbs of medicinable powers ! 

There for the monarch-mnrder'd soldier's tomb. 
Yon wove the unfinished wreath ^ of saddest 

hues. 
And to that holier chaplet ^ added bloom. 
Besprinkling it with Jordan's cleansing dews ! 
But lo ! your Henderson ' awakes the muse — 
His spirit beckon'd from the mountain's height ! 
You left the plain and soar'd 'mid richer views ! 
So Nature moum'd, when sank the first day's 

light, 
With stars, unseen before, spangling her robe 

of night ! 



* War, a fragment. — C. 

^ John the Baptist, a poem. — C. 

' Monody on John Henderson. — C. 
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Still soar, my friend, those richer views among. 
Strong, rapid, fervent, flashing fancy's beam ! 
Virtue and truth shall love your gentler song ; 
But poesy demands the impassioned theme : 
Waked by heaven's silent dews at eve's mild 

gleam. 
What balmy sweets Pomona breathes around ! 
But if the vex'd air rush a stormy stream. 
Or Autumn's shrill gust moan in plaintive 

sound, 
With fruits and flowers she loads the tempest- 

honour'd ground. 



THE SILVER THIMBLE,* 

THE PRODUCTION OP A TOUNO LADY, ADDBESSED TO 

THE AUTHOB OF THE POEMS ALLUDED TO IN 

THE PBECEDING EPISTLE. 

She had lost her Thimble, and her complaiirU beinff accident- 
ally overheard hy him, her Friend, he immediately sent her 
four others to take her choice of, 

'S oft mine eye with careless glance 
Has gallop'd o'er some old romance, 
Of speaking birds and steeds with 
wings. 
Giants and dwarfs, and flends and kings ; 

* Sara Coleridge is of opinion that her mother did not 
write many lines of this poem. Coleridge never meant it 
to be thought that she did. 
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Beyond the rest with more attentive care 

I've loved to read of elfin-favour'd Fair ; 

How if she long'd for anght beneath the sky 

And snffer'd to escape one votive si^l^, 

Wafted along on viewless pinions aery 

It laid itself obseqnions at her feet : 

.Snch things, I thought, one might not hope to 

meet 
Save in the dear delicious land of Faery ! 
But now (by proof I know it well) 
There's still some peril in free wishing ; 
Politeness is a licensed spell, 
And you, dear Sir ! the arch-magician. 

You much perplex'd me by the various set : 

They were indeed an elegant quartette ! 

My mind went to and fro, and waver'd long ; 

At lei^gth I've chosen (Samuel thinks me 
wrong) 

That, around whose azure rim 

Silver figures seem to swim, 

Like fleece- white clouds, that on the skiey blue, 

Waked by no breeze, the self-same shapes re- 
tain ; 

Or ocean-Nymphs with limbs of snowy hue 

Slow-floating o'er the calm cerulean plain. • 

Just such a one, mon cher ami^ 

(The fingernshield of industry) 

The inventive Gods, I deem, to Pallas gave. 

What time the vain Arachne, madly brave. 

Challenged the blue-eyed Virgin of the sky 

A duel in embroider'd work to try. 

And hence the thimbled finger of grave Pallas 
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To the erring needle's point was more than 

Gallons. 
Bat ah, the poor Arachne ! She, nnarm'd, 
Blnndering thro' hasty eagerness, alann'd 
With all a rival's hopes, a mortal's fears, 
Still miss'd the stitch, and stain'dthe web with 

tears. 
Unnnmber'd punctures, small yet sore. 
Full fretfully the maiden bore, 
Till she her lily finger found 
Grim son' d with many a tiny wound ; 
And to her eyes, suffused with watery woe. 
Her flower-embroider'd web danced dim, I 

wist. 
Like blossom'd shrubs in a quick-moving mist: 
Till vanquish'd the despairing maid sank low. 

Bard! whom sure no common Muse in- 

spires, 

1 heard your verse that glows with vestal fires ! 
And I from unwatch'd needle's erring point 
Had surely sufier'd on each finger joint 
Those wounds, which erst did poor Arachne 

meet ; 
While he, the much-loved object of my choice, 
(My bosom thrilling with enthusiast heat,) 
Pour'd on mine ear with deep impressive voice. 
How the great Prophet of the Desert stood 
And preach' d of penitence by Jordan's Flood ; 
On war ; or else the legendary lays 
<In simplest .measures hymn d to Alla's praise ; 
Or what the Bard from his heart's inmost stores 
O'er his friend's grave in loftier numbers 

pours : 

Q 
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Yes, Bard polite ! you but obey'd the laws 
Of Justice, when the thimble yon had sent ; 
What wounds your thought-bewildering Muse 

might cause 
'Tis well your finger-shielding gifts prevent. 

Saba. 




WRITTEN AFTER A WALK BEFORE 

SUPPER.* 

^HO' much averse, dear Jack, to 
flicker, 
To And a likeness for friend 

V ker, 

I've made, thro' earth, and air, and sea, 

A voyage of discovery ! 

And let me add (to ward off strife) 

For V ^ker, and for V ker's wife — 

She large and round beyond belief, 

A superfluity of beef ! 

Her mind and body of a piece. 

And both composed of kitchen-grease. 

In short, dame Truth might safely dub her 

Vulgarity enshrined in blubber ! 

He, meagre bit of littleness, 

All snuff, and musk, and polifcesse ; 

* Coleridge, writing to Cottle about the second edition, 
gays, — *^I am not solicitous to have anything omitted, 
except the sonnet to Lord Stanhope and the ludicrous 
poem." We also should have liked to omit ^' the ludicrous 
poem." 
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So thin, tliat strip him of his clothing, 
He'd totter on the edge of nothing ! 
In case of foe, he well might hide 
Snng in the coUops of her side. 

Ah then, what simile will snit P 

Spindle-leg in great jack-boot P 

Pismire crawling in a rut P 

Or a spigot in' a bntt ? 

Thus I humm'd and ha'd awhile, 

When Madam Memory, with a smile. 

Thus twitch'd my ear — " Why sure, I ween, 

In London streets thou oft hast seen 

The very image of this pair : 

A little ape with huge she-bear 

Link'd by h&pless chain together : 

An unlick'd mass the one — the other 

An antic huge with nimble crupper " — 

But stop, my Muse ! for here comes supper. 



THE HOUR WHEN WE SHALL MEET 

AGAIN. 

COMPOSED DUBINQ ILLNESS AND IN ABSENCE.* 

IM Hour ! that sleep'st on pillowing 
clouds afar, 
O rise, and yoke the turtles to thy 
car ! 

* Derwent Coleridge states this poem to have been 
written " in half mockery of Darwin's style." H. N. Cole- 
ridge heads it ^^Darwiniana," in the Semaina, yol. i. 
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Bend o'er the traces, blame each lingering 

dove, 
And give me to the bosom of my Love ! 
My gentle Love ! caressing and carest, 
With * heaving heart shall cradle me to rest ; 
Shed the warm tear-drop from her smiling 

eyes, 
Lull with fond woe, and medicine me with 

sighs ; 
While finely-flushing float her kisses meek, 
Like melted rubies, o'er my pallid cheek. 
Chill'd by the night the drooping rose of May 
Mourns the long absence of the lovely day : 
Young day, returning at her promised hour, 
Weeps o'er the sorrows of her favourite 

flower, — 
Weeps the soft dew, the balmy gale she sighs. 
And darts a trembling lustre from her eyes. 
New life and joy the expanding floweret feels : 
His pitying mistress mourns, and mourning 

heals ! 

1796. 



ON THE CHRISTENING OF A 
FRIEND'S CHILD. 

HIS day among the faithful placed. 
And fed with fontal manna, 
with maternal title graced — 
Dear Anna's dearest Anna ! — 

* With, ^(?.] See last verse but two of Lines written at 
Shurton Bars. 
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While others Wish thee wise and fair, 
A maid of spotless fame, 
I'll breathe this more compendious prayer — 
Mayst thon deserve thy name ! 

Thy mother's name — a potent spell. 
That bids the Virtues hie 
From mystic grove and living cell, 
Confess 'd to fancy's eye ; — 

Meek quietness without offence ; 
Content, in homespun kirtle ; 
True love ; and true love's innocence, 
White blossom of the myrtle ! 

Associates of thy name, sweet child ! 
These virtues mayst thou win ; 
With face as eloquently mild, 
To say, they lodge within. 

So when, her tale of days all flown. 

Thy mother shall be miss'd here ; 

When Heaven at length shall claim its own. 

And angels snatch their sister ; 

Some hoary-headed friend, perchance, 
May gaze with stifled breath ; 
And oft, in momentary trance^ 
Forget the waste of death. 

Even thus a lovely rose I view'd. 

In summer-swelling pride ; 

Nor mark'd the bud that, green and rude, 

Peep'd at the rose's side. 
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It chanced I pass'd again thai) way, * 

In antnmn's latest hour, 
And wondering saw the selfsame spraj 
Rich with the selfsame flower. 

Ah, fond deceit ! the rnde green bud 
Alike in shape, place, name. 
Had bloom'd where bloom 'd its parent stud, 
Another and the same 1 

1796. 




TIME, REAL AND IMAGINARY.* 

AN ALLEGOBT. 

[N the wide level of a mountain's 
head, 
(I knew not where, but 'twas some 
faery place) • 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outspread, 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 

* One of the three poems in this division, not in the 
editions of 1796, 1797, or 1803, but collected in the supple- 
mentary sheet to BUbylline Leaves, The others are The 
Raven and Mutual Passion. 

" By imaginary Time I meant," says Coleridge, in the 
preface to Sibylline Leaves, '* the statfe of a schoolboy's 
mind when on his return to school he projects his being in 
his day-dreams, and lives in his next holidays, six months 
hence ; and this I contrasted with real Time." 

This poem is stated by Gillman (p. 27) to have been 
written in Coleridge's sixteenth year. 
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A sister and a brother ! 
That far ontstripp'd the other ; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind : 
For he, alas ! is blind ! 
O'er rongh and smooth with even step he 

pass'd, 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 




THE RAVEN * 

A CHRISTMAS TALE, TOLD BY A SCHOOL-BOT TO HIS 
LITTLE BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

UNDERNEATH an old oak tree 
There was of swine a hnge company, 
That grnnted as they cmnch'd the 
mast: 

For that was ripej and fell full fast. 
Then they trotted away, for the wind grew 

high: 
One acorn they left, and no more might yon spy. 
Next came a Raven, that liked not snch folly : 
He belonged, it was said, to the witch Melan- 
choly ! 

* See Note to I^me, Real and Imaginary, We take 
this to be decidedly the earliest poetical production of 
Coleridge which survives. Thirteen, or fourteen at the 
outside, must have been his age, when he wrote it. It is 
to be noted that Coleridge had no brothers or sisters 
so young as himself, nor more than one sister. 
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Blacker was he than blackest jet, 

Flew low in the rain, and his feathers not wet. 

He pick'd np the acorn and buried it straight 

By the side of a river both deep and great. 
Where then did the Raven go ? 
He went high and low, 

Over hill, over dale, did the black Raven go. 
Many Antnmns, many Springs, 
Traveird he * with wandering wings : 
Many Summers, many Winters — 
I can't tell half his adventures. 

At length he came back, and with him a She, 
And the acorn was grown to a tall oak tree. 
They built them a nest in the topmost bough, 
And young ones they had, and were happy 

enow. 
But soon came a woodman in leathern guise, 
His brow, like a pent-house, hung over his 

eyes. 
He'd an axe in his hand, not a word he spoke, 
But with many a hem ! and a sturdy stroke. 
At length he brought down the poor Raven's 

own oak. 
His young ones were kUl'd ; for they could not 

depart. 
And their mother did die of a broken heart. 



* Traveird he, ^c] Seventeen or eighteen years ago, 
an artist of some celebrity was so pleased with this 
doggerel, that he amused himself with the thought of 
making a Child's Picture Book of it ; but he could not hit 
on a picture for these four lines. I suggested a roundabout 
with four seats, and the four seasons, as children, with 
Time for the showman. — C. 1817. 
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The boughs from the trnnk the woodman did 

sever ; 
And they floated it down on the conrse of the 

river. 
They sawed it in planks, and its bark they did 

strip, 
And with this tree and others they made a good 

ship. 
The ship, it was launch' d ; but in sight of the 

land 
Such a storm there did rise as no ship could 

withstand. 
It bulged on a rock, and the waves rush'd in 

fast: 
^ Round and round flew the Raven, and caw'd to 

the blast. 

He heard the last shriek of the perishing 

souls — 
See ! See ! o'er the topmast the mad water 
rolls ! 
Right glad was the Raven, and off he went 
fleet. 
And Death riding home on a cloud he did meet. 
And he thank' d him again and again for this 
treat : 
They had taken his all, and Revenge it was 
sweet ! 
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MUTUAL PASSION. 

ALTERED AND MODERNIZED FROM AN OLD POET.* 

LOVE, and he loves me again, 

Yet dare I not tell who : 
For if the nymphs should know my 
swain, 

I fear they'd love him too. 
Yet while my joy's unknown, 
Its rosy bnds are but half-blown : 
What no one with me shares, seems scarce my 
own. 

I'll tell,**that if they be not glad. 

They yet may envy me : 
But then if I grow jealous mad, 
And of them pitied bo, 
'T would vex me worse than scorn ! 
And yet it cannot be forborne. 
Unless my heart would like my thoughts be 
torn. 

He is, if they can find him, fair. 

And fresh, and fragrant too. 
As after rain the summer air ; 

And looks as lilies do, 

* Printed in 1811. See note to Timey Real and Ima- 
ginary. 
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O 

That are this morning blown ! 
Yet, yet I doubt, he is not known, 
Yet, yet I fear to have him fully shown. 

But he hath eyes so large, and bright. 

Which none can see, and doubt 
That Loye might thence his torches light, 
Though Hate had put them out ! 
But then to raise my fears. 
His voice — ^what maid soever hears • 
Will be my rival, though she have but ears, 

I'll tell no more ! yet I love him, 

And he loves me ; yet so, 
That never one low wish did dim 
Our love's pure light, I know — 
In each so free from blame, 
That both of us would gain new fame, 
If love's strong fears would let me^tell.his 
name ! 




SONNETS* 



" TO BOWLES." 

" Content, as random fancies might inspire, 
If his weak harp at times or lonely Ijre 
He struck with desultory hand, and drew 
Some softened tones to Nature not untrue." ^ 

Bowles. 

Y heart has thank'd thee^ Bowles ! for 
those soft strains,^ 
Whose sadness soothes me, like the 
murmuring 

* For Coleridge's remarks on the Sonnet, see '^ Introduce 
tion," § 3. 

When the heading of a poem is placed between commas, 
we have supplied it. 

* Content, ^(?.] This motto is found in Bowles's 
Monody written at Matlock, For ** harp," " lonely," and 
" struck," read ** reed," " plaintive," and " touched." 

^ 80ft strains.'] There must have been a freshness 
about Bowles's sonnets, when they first appeared, which 
time has tarnished for us. 

"It is peculiar to original genius" — says 'Coleridge, 
Biog, Lit., p. 11 — "to become less and less striking, 
in proportion to its success in improving the taste and 
judgment of its contemporaries." 

Osleridge was Bowles's greatest, but he was not his 
only admirer. The earliest edition of Bowles is dated 
1789, and a ninth was published in 1805. See note to 
** Introduction," § 3. 
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Of wild-bees in the sunny showers of spring ; ^ 
For hence not callons to the mourner's pains 
Through youth's gay prime and thornless paths 

I went: 
And when the mightier throes of life began, 
And drove me forth, a thought-bewilder'd man. 
Their mild and manliest melancholy lent 
A mingled charm, such as the pang consigned 
To slumber, though the big tear it renew'd, 
Bidding a strange mysterious pleasure brood 
Over the wavy and tumultuous mind. 
As the great Spirit erst with plastic sweep 
Moved on the darkness of the unform'd deep. 




" BURKE." 

S late* I lay in slumber's shadowy vale. 
With wetted cheek and in a mourner's 

guise, 
I saw the sainted form of Freedom 
rise : 

1 Whose. . . spring,'] For these two lines, the original 
version, in The Morning Chronicle (Dec., 1794), has — 

*' That on the still air floating, tremblingly. 
Waked in me fancy, love, and sympathy. 

The third line of this sonnet is found in the sonnet to 
Southey, which Coleridge had discarded. See *' Addi- 
tional Early Poems." The last two lines are a return to 
the first version. A later ending, with " such *' for " a " 
in line 11, was more natural — 

" As made the soul enamour'd of her woe : 
No common praise, dear Bard, to thee I owe." 

^ As Idte, ^cJ] Nearly all the ideas of this s(mnet are 
to be found in a poem by Bowles addressed to Burke. 
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She spake! not sadder moans the antomnal 

gale— 
" Great Son of Genins ! sweet tome thy name. 
Ere in an evil hour with alter'd voice 
Thon badest Oppression's hireling crew rejoice, 
Blasting with wizard spell mj lanrell'd fame. 
Yet never, Burke ! thou drank'st corruption's 

bowl ! 
Thee stormy pity and the cherish'd lure 
Of pomp, and proud precipitance of soul, 
Wilder'd with meteor fires. Ah Spirit pure ! 
That error's mist had left thy purged eye : 
So might I clasp thee with a mother's joy ! " 




" PITT." * 

OT always should the tear's ambrosial 
dew 
Boll its soft anguish down thy 
furrow 'd cheek ! 
Not always heaven-breathed tones of suppliance 

meek 
Beseem thee, Mercy ! Yon dark Scowler view. 
Who with proud words of dear-loved Freedom 

came — 
More blasting than the mildew from the south ! 
And kiss'd his country with Iscariot mouth ; 
(Ah ! foul apostate from his father's fame !) 
Then fix'd her on the cross of deep distress, 

* Compare Firey Famne, and Slaughter. 
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And at safe distance marks the thirsty lance 
Pierce her big side ! But oh ! if some strange 

• trance 
The eje-lids of thy stern-brow'd Sister ^ press, 
Seize, Mercy ! thou, more terrible the brand, 
And hurl her thunderbolts l^ith fiercer hand ! 




" PEIESTLEY." 

HOUGH roused by that dark Vizir 

Riot rude 
Have driven our Priestley o'er the 

ocean swell ! 
Though Superstition and her wolfish brood . 
Bay his mild radiance, impotent and fell ; 
Calm in his halls of brightness he shall dwell ! 
For lo ! Religion at his strong behest 
Starts with mild anger from the Papal spell, 
And flings to earth her tinsel-glittering vest, 
Her mitred state and cumbrous pomp unholy ; 
And Justice wakes to bid the oppressor wail. 
Insulting aye the wrongs of patient Folly : 
And from her dark retreat by Wisdom won 
Meek Nature slowly lifts her matron veil, 
To smile with fondness on her gazing ^on ! 

^ Sister,] Justice. — C. 
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"TO ERSKINE." 

;HEN British Freedom for a happier 
land 
Spread her broad wings, that flat- 
ter'd with affright, 
Erskine ! thy voice she heard, and paused her 

flight, 
Sublime of hope ! For dreadless thon didst 

stand 
(Thy censer glowing with the hallowed flame) 
A hireless priest before the insulted shrine, 
And at her altar pour the stream divine 
Of unmatched eloquence. Therefore thy name 
Her sons shall venerate, and cheer thy breast 
With blessings heavenward breathed. And 

when the doom 
Of nature bids thee die, beyond the tomb 
Thy light shall shine : as sunk beneath the 

West 
Though the great summer sun elades our gaze, 
Still burns wide Heaven with his distended 

blaze. 
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"TO SHEEIDAN." 

[T was some Spirit, Sheridan ! that 
breathed 
O'er thy young mind such wildly 
various power ! 
My soul hath mark'd thee in her shaping hour, 
Thy temples with Hymettian^ flowerets 

wreath'd : 
And sweet thy voice, as when o*er Laura's 
bier* 

* Hymettian flotverets."] Hymettus, a mountain near 
Athens, celebrated for its honey. This alludes to Mr. 
Sheridan's classical attainments, and the following four 
lines to the exquisite sweetness and almost Italian deli- 
cacy of his Poetry. — In Shakspere's " Lover's Complaint " 
there is a fine Stanza almost prophetically characteristic of 
Mr. Sheridan : — 

^* So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt and reason strong 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill. 
Catching all passions in his craft of will : 
That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old."— C, 1 796. 

Coleridge afterwards used hard words of Sheridan, who 
later on rejected Osario, a Tragedy, 

' Ab wheni ^c] Coleridge, in his remarks on the Sonnet 
(see '' Introduction," § 3) describes Petrarch's sonnets as 
*' all one cold glitter of heavy conceits." The praise and 
the blame are equally valueless. He was acquainted at 
this time with only a few of Petrarch's sonnets in indifferent 
translations. 
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Sad music trembled throngb Yanclnsa's glade ; 
Sweet, as at dawn the love-lorn serenade 
That wafts soft dreams to slumber's listening 

ear. ^ 

Now patriot rage and indignation high 
Swell the fall tones ! And now thine eje-beams 

dance 
Meanings of scorn and wit's qnaint revelry ! 
Writhes inly from the bosom-probing glance 
The apostate by the brainless rout adored, 
As erst that elder fiend beneath great Michael's 

sword. 




" TO MRS. SIDDONS." * 

S when a child on some long winter's 

night, 
Affrighted clinging to its grandam's 

knees. 

With eager wondering and perturb'd delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees 
Mntter'd to wretch by necromantic spell ; 
Or of those hags, who at the witching time 
Of mnrky midoight ride the air sublime. 
And mingle foul embrace with fiends of Hell : 
Cold Horror drinks its blood ! Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 

* There is little doubt that the original draft of this 
sonnet was written by Lamb, who probably silently made 
Ck>leridge a present of it, in consideration of the latter 
having so much altered it, for Lamb himself saw through 
the press the edition of 1803. It might well have been 
spared. 
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Of pretty babes, that loved each other dear, 
Murder'd by cmel uncle's mandate fell : 
Even such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 
Even so thou, Siddons ! meltest my sad heart. 




" KOSCIUSKO." 

WHAT a loud and fearful shriek ' 

was there, 
As though a thousand souls one 
death-groan pour'd ! 
Ah me ! they saw beneath a hireling's sword 
Their Kosciusko fall ! ^ Through the swart air 
(As pauses the tired Cossack's barbarous yell 
Of triumph) on the chill and midnight gale 
Kises with frantic burst or sadder swell 
The dirge of murder'd Hope ! ^ while Freedom 
pale 

^ Shriek . . . Hope.] Compare Campbell's Pleasures of 
Hope : — 

" Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek'd as Kosciusko fell." 

It is curious to find Coleridge, in 1811, sneering at this 
passage of Campbell as " borrowed " fipom Dennis. — See 
Jjectwres avid Notes on Shakspere, ^c, p. 16. He forgets 
his own sonnet, of some years earlier date than the Flea- 
sures of Hope. 

^ FaU,] Is it unseemly to observe that Eodciusko 
recorered ? The Emperor Paul, later on, visited, him in 
prison, and tried to win him over, requiring him, however, 
to accept a generalship in the Russian army* 

Kosciusko, in fact, rioted Bristol in 1797. Did Cole- 
ridge see him ? Lamb asks him the question, but burned 
the answer. 
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Bends in sucli angnifih o'er lier destined bier, 
As if from eldest time some spirit meek 
Had gathered in a mystic nrn each tear 
That ever on a Patriot's furrow'd cheek 
Fit channel fonnd, and she had drained the 

bowl 
In the mere wilfulness and sick despair of sonl ! 




"TO LAFAYETTE." 

iS when far o£P the warbled strains 
are heard, 
That soar on Morning's wing the 
vales among, 
Within his cage the imprison'd matin bird 
Swells the fall chorus with a generous song : 
He bathes no pinion in the dewy light. 
No father's joy, no lover's bliss he shares. 
Yet still the rising radiance cheers his sight ; 
His fellows' freedom soothes the captive's cares ! 
Thou, Fayette ! who didst wake with startling 

voice 
Life's better sun ftom that long wintry night. 
Thus in thy country's triumphs shalt rejoice, 
And mock with raptures high the dungeon's ^ 

might : 
For lo ! the morning struggles into day, 
And Slavery's spectres shriek and vanish from 
the ray ! 

^ Dwngeon^a might,'] The Austrians kept Lafayette in 
prison several years, and used him with much severity. 
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"TO EARL STANHOPE."* 

iOT, Stanhope! with the Patriot's 
donbtfnl name 
I mock thy worth — ^Friend of the 
human race ! 
Since scorning Faction's low and partial aim, 
Aloof thou wendest in thy stately pace, 
Thyself redeeming from that leprons stain, 
Nobility : and aye nnterrified, 
Ponrest thine Abdiel warnings on the train 
That sit complotting with rebellious pride 
' Grainst jffer,^ who from the Almighty's bosom 

leapt 
With whirlwind arm, fierce Minister of Love ! 
Wherefore, ere Virtue o'er thy tomb hath wept, 
Angels shall lead thee to the Throne above : 
And thou from forth its clouds shall hear the 

voice, — 
Champion of Freedom and her God ! rejoice ! 

* " There was inserted," writes Coleridge, " without 
my consent, a sonnet to Lord Stanhope, in direct contra- 
diction, equally to my then, as to my present principles, a 
sonnet written by me in ridicule and mockery of the 
bloated style of French Jacobinical declamation, and in- 
serted by Biggs, the fool' of a printer, in order, forsooth, 
that he might send the book, and a letter, to Earl Stan- 
hope, who, to prove he was not mad in all things, treated 
both book and letter with silent contempt." 

The conclusion of the paragraph, does it not throw a 
certain light on Coleridge's new view of his sonnet? 
Cottle, commenting on the letter, says : — *^ The book, hand- 
somely bound, and the letter, were sent to Lord Stanhope 
by Mr. Coleridge himself." 

» Her.] Gallic Liberty.— C. 
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"THE SMILE." 

HOTJ gentle look, that didst my soul 
beguile, 
Why hast then left me? Still in 
some fond dream 
Beyisit my sad heart, anspicions smile ! 
As falls on closing flowers the lunar beam : 
What time, in sickly mood, at parting day 
I lay me down, and think of happier years ; 
Of joys, that glimmer'd in hope's twilight ray. 
Then left me darkling ^ in a vale of tears. 
O pleasant days of hope — ^for ever gone ! — 
Gould I recall you ! — But that thought is vain. 
Availeth not persuasion's sweetest tone 
To lure the fleet-wing'd travellers back again : 
Yet fair, though faint, their images shall 

gleam 
Like the bright rainbow on a willowy stream. 




"TO AN OUTCAST." 

ALE roamer through the night ! 
thou poor forlorn ! 
Remorse that man on his death- 
bed possess, 

' DarMiTiff.'] See note to Beligious Musings, 
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Who in the credulous hour of tenderness 
Betray'd, then cast thee forth to want and 

scorn ! 
The world is pitiless : the chaste one's pride, 
Mimic of virtue, scowls on thy distress : 
Thy loves and they, that envied thee, deride : 
And vice alone wHl shelter wretchedness ! 
O ! I could weep to think that there should be 
Cold-bosom'd lewd ones, who endure to place 
Foul olEFerings on the shrine of misery, 
And force from famine the caress of love ; 
May He shed healing on the sore disgrace, 
He, the great Comforter that rules above. 




" TO AN OLD . MAN." 

(WEBT Mercy ! how my very heart 
has bled 
To see thee, poor old man! and 
thy gray hairs 
Hoar with the snowy blast: while no one 

cares 
To clothe thy shrivell'd limbs and palsied head. 
My father ! throw away this tatter'd vest, 
That mocks thy shivering ! take my garment 

— use 
A young man's arm ! I'll melt these frozen 

dews 
That hang from thy white beard and numb 

thy breast. 
My Sara too shall tend thee, like a child : 
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And thou sbalt talk, in onr fireside's recess. 
Of pnrple pride, that scowls on wretchedness. 
He did not scowl, the Galilean nuld. 
Who met the Lazars tnrn'd from rich man's 

doors. 
And call'd them friends, and heai'd their noi> 

some sores! 




TO THE AUTUMNAL MOCK* 

[ILD splendonr of the Tarious-vested 

Night ! 
Mother of wildlj-working yisions ! 

hail! 

I watch thy gliding, while with watery light 
Thy weak eye glimmers through a fleecy veil ; 
And when Uion lovest thy pale orh to shrond 
Behind the gather'd blackness lost on high ; 
And when thou dartest from the wind-rent 

clond 
Thy placid lightning o'er the awaken'd sky. 
Ah snch is Hope ! as changeful and as fair ! 
Now dimly peering on the wistful sight ; 
Now hid behind the dragon- wing*d Despair: 
But soon emerging in her radiant might, 
She o'er the sorrow-clouded breast of Oare 
Sails, like a meteor kindling in its flight. 



* This poem, evidently of very early date, is placed 
with the other sonnets, in '' Poems on Various Subjects " 
1796. They are not, in that edition, called "sonnets," 
but " effusions,'* — a word we find also in Wordsworth ; — 
€^. " Extempore diffusion upon the death of James Hogg. 



n 
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ON A DISCOVERY MADE TOO LATE. 

HOU bleedest, my poor heart ! and 
thy distress 
Reasoning I ponder with a scornful 
smile, 
And probe thy sore wound sternly, though the 

while 
Swoln be mine eye and dim with heaviness. 
Why didst thou listen to hope's whisper bland ? 
Or, listening, why forget the healing tale, 
When jealousy with feverish fancies pale 
Jarr'd thy fine fibres with a maniac's hand ? 
Faint was that hope, and rayless ! — ^Yet 'twas 

fair, 
And soothed with many a dream the hour of 

rest : 
Thou shouldst have loved it most, when most 

opprest, . 
And nursed it with an agony of care, 
Even as a mother her sweet infant heir 
That wan and sickly droops upon her breast ! 
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TO THE AUTHOR OP THE 
" ROBBERS." ♦ 

)£n;LLER ! that hour I would hare 

wish'd to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight 

I had sent 

From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent 
That fearful voice, a famished father's cry ^ ; 
Lest in some after moment aught more mean 
Might stamp me mortal ! A triumphant shout 
Black horror scream'd, and all her goblin rout 
Diminished shrunk from the more withering 

scene! 
Ah ! Bard tremendous in sublimity ! 
Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood 
Wandering at e^e with finely firenzied eye 
Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood ! 
Awhile with mute awe gazing I would brood ; 
Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy ! ' 

* One night, in winter, on leaving a College-friend's 
room, with whom I had sapped, I carelessly took away 
with me The Robbers, a drama, the very name of which I 
had never before heard o£ A winter midnis^it — ^the wind 
high — and The Robbers for the first time ! — ^Tbe readers of 
Schiller will conceive what I felt. Schiller introduces no 
supernatural beings; yet his human beings agitate and 
astonish more than all the goblin rout — even of ohakspere. 

— C. 

' Father's cry.'] The Father of Moor, in the Play of 
The Robbers,— C. 

* Ecstasy,] Of this sonnet Wordsworth remarks, in 
1833,—" Too much of a rant for my taste." — Frose Works, 
vol. iii. p. 336. 
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" IN PRAISE OF A FRIEND."* 

HE piteous sobs that choke the 
virgin's breath 
For him, the fair betrothed youth, 
who lies 

Cold in the narrow dwelling, or the cries 
With whi^ a mother wails her darling's death, 
These from our nature's common impulse spring, 
Unblamed, unpraised ; but o'er the piled earth. 
Which hides the sheeted corse of grey-hair'd 

worth. 
If droops the soaring youth with slacken 'd 

wing; 
If he recall in saddest minstrelsy 
Each tenderness bestow'd, each truth impress'd ; 
Such grief is reason, virtue, piety ! 
And from the Almighty Father shall desc^id 
Comforts on his late evening, whose young 

breast 
Mourns with no transient love the aged friend. 

* Prefixed to ** Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer, 
by her grandson, Charles Lloyd." 
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"THE LAPDOG."* 



•Medio defonte leporum 



Surgit amari aliquid. 



LUCSETICS. 




TTLIA was blest with beauty, wit, 
and grace : 
Small poets lored to sing her 
blooming face. 
Before her altars, lo ! a nnmerons train 
Preferr'd their tows ; yet all preferr'd in vain : 
Till charming Florio, bom to conquer, came, 
And touch'd the fair one with an equal flame. 
The flame she felt, and ill could she conceal 
What every look and action would reveal. 
With boldness then, which seldom fails to 
move, 



♦ (( 



This copy of verses was written at Christ's Hospital, 
and transcribed, honoris causa, into the book kept by the 
head-master, Mr. Bowyer, for that purpose." — H. N. 0. 
Literary Remains of 8. T, Coleridge^ t. i. p. 34. 

Nearly the whole of the poems in our second division 
first made their appearance in the edition of 1834. 
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He pleads the cause of marriage and of love : 

The course of hymeneal joys he rounds. 

The fair one's eyes dance pleasure at the 

sounds. 
Nought now remained but " Noes " — ^how little 

meant, 
And the sweet coyness that endears consent. 
The youth upon his knees enraptured fell : — 
The strange misfortune, oh ! wkat words can 

tell ? 
Tell, ye neglected sylphs, who lap-dogs guard, 
Why snatch'd ye not away your precious ward ? 
Why suffer 'd ye the lover's weight to fall 
On the ill-fated neck of much-loved Ball ? 
The favourite on his mistress cast his eyes. 
Gives a short melancholy howl, and — dies ! 
Sacred his ashes lie, and long his rest ! 
Anger and grief divide poor Julia's breast. 
Her eyes she fix'd on guilty Florio first, 
On him the storm of angry grief must burst. 
That storm he fled : — he wooes a kinder fair. 
Whose fond affections no dear puppies share. 
'Twere vain to tell how Julia pined away ; — 
Unhappy fair, that in one luckless day 
(From future almanacs the day be crost !) 
At once her lover and her lap-dog lost ! 

1789. 
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ANTHEM 

FOR THE CHILDREN OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

(BRAPHS! aronnd the Btemara 
seat who throng, 
With tunefal ecstasies of praise, 
O ! teach our feeble tongnes like 
yours the song 
Of fervent gratitude to raise ; 
Like you, inspired with holy flame, 
To dwell on that Almighty name 
Who bade the child of woe no longer sigh, 
And joy in tears o'erspread the widow's eye. 

The all-gracious Parent hears the wretch's 
prayer ; 
The meek tear strongly pleads on high ; 
Wan resignation struggling with despair 

The Lord beholds with pitying eye ; 
Sees cheerless want unpitied pine. 
Disease on earth its head recline. 
And bids compassion seek the realms of woe, 
To heal the wounded, and to raise the low. 

She comes ! she comes ! the meek-eyed 
power I see. 
With liberal hand that loves to bless ; 
The clouds of sorrow at her presence flee ; 
Rejoice ! rejoice ! ye children of distress ! 

I 
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The beams that play around her head 
Thro' want's dark vale their radiance spread : 
The yonng nncnltured mind imbibes the ray, 
And vice reluctant quits the expected prey. 

Cease, thou lorn mother ! cease thy wailings 
drear ; 
Ye babes ! the unconscious sob forego ; 
Or let full gratitude now prompt the tear 

Which erst did sorrow force to flow. 
Unkindly cold and tempest shrill 
In life's mom oft the traveller chill, 
But soon his path the sun of Love shall warm ; 
And each glad scene look brighter for the 
storm ! 

1789. 




THE NOSE. 

iE souls unused to lofty verse, 
Who sweep the earth with lowly 

wing, 
Like sand before the blast dis- 
perse : 
A Nose ! a mighty Nose I sing ! 
As erst Prometheus stole from heaven the fire 

To animate the wonder of his hand ; 
Thus with unhallow'd hands, O muse, aspire, 
And from my subject snatch a burning 
brand ! 
So, like the Nose I sing my verse shall glow, 
Like Phlegethon my verse in waves of fire shall 
flow! 
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Light of this once all darksome spot, 

Where now their glad course mortals run, 
First-born of Sirius, begot 
Upon the focus of the sun, 

11 call thee ! for such thy earthly 

name : — 
What name so high, but what too low must 
be? 
Comets, when most they drink the solar flame, 

Are but faint types and images of thee ! 
Bum madly. Fire ! o'er earth in ravage run. 

Then blush for shame more red by fiercer 

outdone ! 

I saw when from the turtle feast | 

The thick dark smoke in volumes rose ! 
I saw the darkness of the mist 
Encircle thee, O Nose ! 
Shorn of thy rays thou shott'st a fearful gleam 

(The turtle quiver'd with prophetic fright) 
Gloomy and sullen thro' the night of steam : — 
So Satan's- Nose, when Dunstan urged to 
flight. 
Glowing from gripe of red-hot pincers dread. 
Athwart the smokes of Hell disastrous twilight 
shed! 

The Furies to ^ madness my brain devote, — 

In robes of ice my body wrap ! 
On billowy flames of fire I float ; 

Hear ye my entrails how they snap ? 
Some power unseen forbids my lungs to 
breathe ! 

' 2b.] The line at first seems imperfect. Pause on " to." 
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What fire-clad meteors round me whizzing 

fly! 
I vitrify thy torrid zone beneath, 

ProboBcis fierce ! I am calcined ! I die ! 

Thns, like great Pliny, in Vesnvins* fire, 

I perish in the blaze while I the blaze admire. 

1789. 




TO THE MUSE. 

HO' no bold flights to thee belong ; 

And tho' thy lays, with conscious 
fear, 

Shrink from Judgment's eye severe, 
Yet much I thank thee. Spirit of my song ! 
For, lovely Muse ! thy sweet employ 
Exalts my son], refines my breast. 
Gives each pnre pleasure keener zest, 
And softens sorrow into pensive joy. 
From thee I learn'd the wish to bless, 
From thee to comnmne with my heart ; 
From thee, dear Mnse ! the gayer part, 
To langh with Pity at the crowds, that press 
Where Fashion flaunts her robes by Folly spun, 
Whose hues gay-varyingx wanton in the sun. 

1789. 
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MUSIC. 

ENCE, soal-dissolving Harmony, 
That lead'st the oblivions sonl 
astray ! 
Thongh thon sphere-descended be, 
Hence away ! — 
Thou mightier Goddess, thon demand'st my lay, 

Bom when earth was seized with cholic ; 
Or as more sapient sages say. 
What time the Legion diabolic, 
Gompeird their beings to enshrine 
In bodies vile of herded swine, 
Precipitate adown the steep 
With hideons rout were plunging in the 
deep. 
And hog and devil mingling grunt and yell 

Seized on the ear with horrible obtrusion ; — 
Then if aright old legendaries tell, 

Wert thou begot by Discord on Confusion ! 

What tho' no name's sonorous power 
Was given thee at thy natal hour ! — 
Yet oft I feel thy sacred might. 
While concords wing their distant flight : 
Such power inspires thy holy son, 
Sable clerk of Tiverton ; 
And oft where Otter sports his stream, 
I hear thy banded offspring scream. 
Thou Goddess ! thou inspirest each throat ; 
'Tis thou who pour'st the scritch-owl note I 
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Transported hear'st thy children all 
Scrape and blow and squeak and sqnall. 
And while old Otter's steeple rings, 
Clappest hoarse thy raven wings ! 

1790. 




DEVONSHIRE ROADS. 

HE indignant Bard composed this 
furious ode, 
As tired he dragg'd his way thro' 
Plimtree road 1 
Crusted with filth and stuck in mire, 
Dull sounds the Bard's bemudded lyre ; 
Nathless Revenge and Ire the Poet goad 
To pour his imprecations on the road. 
Curst road ! whose execrable way 
Was darkly shadow'd out in Milton's lay, 
When the sad fiends thro' Hell's sulphureous 

roads 
Took the first survey of their new abodes ; 
Or when the fall'n Archangel fierce 
Dared through the realms of Night to pierce, 
What time the Bloodhound lured by Human 
scent 
Thro' all Confusion's quagmires floundering 
went. 

Nor cheering pipe, nor bird's shrill note, 
Around thy dreary paths shall float ; 
Their boding songs shall scritch-owls pour. 
To fright the guilty shepherds sore, 
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Led by the wandering fires astray 
Thro' the dank horrors of thy way ! 
While they their mnd-lost sandals hunt 
May all the curses, which they grunt 
In raging moan like goaded hog. 
Alight upon thee, damned Bog ! 

1790. 




INSIDE THE COACH. 

*IS hard on Bagshot Heath to try 
Unclosed to keep the weary eye ; 
But ah ! Oblivion's nod to get 
In rattling coach is harder yet. 
Slumbrous god of half-shut eye ! 

Who lovest with limbs supine to lie ; 
Soother sweet of toil and care, 

Listen, listen to my prayer ; 
And to thy votary dispense 

Thy soporific influence ! 
What tho' around thy drowsy head 

The seven-fold cap of night be spread, 
Yet lift that drowsy head awhile, 

And yawn propitiously a smile ; 
In drizzly rains poppean dews 

O'er the tired inmates of the coach diffuse ; 
And when thou'st charm'd our eyes to rest, 

Pillowing the chin upon the breast, 
Bid many a dream from thy dominions 

Wave its various-painted pinions. 
Till ere the splendid visions close 
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We snore quartettes in ecstasj of nose. 
While thus we urge our airy course, 
O may no jolt's electric force 
Oar fancies from their steeds unhorse. 
And call ns from thy fairy reign 
To dreary Bagshot Heath again ! 

1790. 




MONODY ON A TEA-KETTLE. 

MUSE who sangest late another's 

pain, 
To griefs domestic turn thy coal- 
black steed ! 
With slowest steps thy funeral steed must go. 
Nodding his head in all the pomp of woe : 
Wide scatter round each dark and deadly 

weed, 
And let the melancholy dirge complain, 
(While bats shall shriek and dogs shall howl- 
ing run) 
The tea-kettle is spoilt and Coleridge is un- 
done I 

Your cheerful songs, ye unseen crickets, 

cease ! 
Let songs of grief your alter'd minds en- 
gage! 
For he who sang responsive to your lay, 
What time the joyous bubbles 'gan to play. 
The sooty swain, has felt the fire's fierce 
rage; — 
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Yes, he is gone, and all my woes increase ; 
I heard the water issuing from the wound : — 
No more the tea shall pour its fragrant steams 
around ! 



O Groddess best beloved, delightful Tea ! 

With thee compared what yields the mad- 
dening vine ? 

Sweet power ! who know'st to spread the 
calm delight, 

And the pure joy prolong to midmost night ! 

Ah ! must I all thy varied sweets resign ? 

Enfolded close in grief thy form I see ; 

No more wilt thou extend thy willing arms, 
Receive the fervent Jove and yield him all thy 
charms ! 



How sink the mighty low by Fate opprest ! — 
Perhaps, O Kettle ! thou by scornful toe 
Rude urged to ignoble place with plaintive 

din, 
May'st rust obscure midst heaps of vulgar 

tin ; — 
As if no joy had ever seized my breast 
When from thy spout the streams did arching 

fly;'- 

As if infused thou ne'er hadst known to in- 
spire 
All the warm raptures of poetic fire ! 



^ Fly.] Clearly a misprint for " flow," to rhyme with 
" toe." It is to be regretted that Coleridge did not live to 
revise the edition of 1834. 
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Bnt hark ! or do I fancy the glad voice ? — 
•* What tho' the swain did wondrous charms 

disclose, 
(Not such did Memnon's sister sable- drest,) 
Take these bright arms with royal face im- 
prest ; 
A better kettle shall thy soul rejoice, 
And with Oblivion's wings o'erspread thy 

woes ! " 
Thus Fairy Hope can soothe distress and toil ; 
On empty trivets she bids fancied kettles boil ! 

1790. 




WITH FIELDING'S AMELIA. 

IRTUES and woes alike too great 

for man 
In the soft tale oft claim the useless 

sigh; 

For vain the attempt to realize the plan, — 
On Folly's wings must Imitation fly. 
With other aim has Fielding here display'd 
Each social duty and each social care ; 
With just yet vivid colouring portray'd 
What every wife should be, what many are. 
And sure the parent of a race so sweet 
With double pleasure on the page shall dwell, 
Each scene with sympathising breast shall 

meet. 
While Reason still with smiles delights to tell 
Maternal hope, that her loved progeny 
In all but sorrows shall Amelias be ! 
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ON RECEIVING AN ACCOUNT 

THAT HIS ONLY SISTEE'S DEATH WAS INEVITABLE. 

HE tear which moum'd a brother's 
fate ^ scarce dry — 
Pain after pain, and woe succeeding 
woo- 
ls my heart destined for another blow ? 
O my sweet sister ! and mnst thon too die ? 
Ah ! how has Disappointment ponr'd the tear 
O'er infant Hope destroy'd by early frost ! 
How are ye gone, whom most my soul held 

dear ! 
Scarce had I loved yon ere I monrn'd yon lost ; 
Say, is this hollow eye, this heartless pain, 
Fated to rove thro' Life's wide cheerless 

plain — 
Nor father, brother, sister meet its ken — 
My woes, my joys nnshared ! Ah ! long ere 

then 
On me thy icy dart, stem Death, be proved ; — 
Better to die, than live and not be loved ! 

^ A brother's fate.] " My only sister, Ann, died at 
twenty-one, a little after my brother Luke." — C. Luke 
Herman Coleridge, whose son became Bishop of Barbadoes 
in 1824, died in 1790. This brother and sister were the 
nearest to Coleridge in age, except Francis, who died 
in 1792. 
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ON SEEING A YOUTH 

APPBOTIONATELT WELCC)MED BT A SISTEE. 

TOO * a sister had ! too cruel Death * 
How sad remembrance bids my bosom 

heave ! 
Tranqnil her soul, as sleeping infant's 
breath ; 
Meek were her manners as a vernal eve. 
Knowledge, that frequent lifts the bloated mind. 
Gave her the treasure of a lowly breast, 
And wit to venom'd malice oft assign' d. 
Dwelt in her bosom in a turtle's nest. 
Cease, busy Memory ! cease to urge the dart ; 
Nor on my soul her love to me impress ! 
For oh ! I mourn in anguish, and my heart 
Feels the keen pang, the unutterable distress. 
Yet wherefore grieve I that her sorrows cease ? 
For life was misery, and the grave is peace ! 



PAIN. 

NCE could the mom's first beams, 
the healthful breeze, 
All Nature charm, and gay was 
every hour : — 




1 



/ toOf ^c."] See eight lines, beginning with these 
words, in the verses — To a Friend, toff ether with an un- 
finished poem. They are printed as a fragment, after the 
present sonnet, in the edition of 1834, which omitted the 
poem to Lamb. 
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Bat ah ! not music's self, nor fragrant bower, 
Can glad the trembling sense of wan disease. 
Now that the frequent pangs my frame assail, 
Now that my sleepless eyes are sunk and dim, 
And seas of pain seem waving through each 

limb. 
Ah what can all Life's gilded scenes avail ? 
I view the crowd, whom youth and health in- 
spire. 
Hear the loud laugh, and catch the sportive lay, 
Then sigh and think I too could laugh and 

play, 
And gaily sport it on the Muse's lyre, 
Ere Tyrant Fain had chased away delight, 
Ere the wild pulse throbb'd anguish thro' the 
night I 




LIFE. 

'S late I journey'd o'er the extensive 
plain 
Where native Otter sports his 
scanty stream, ^ 

Musing in torpid woe a sister's pain. 
The glorious prospect woke me from the dream. 
At every step it widen'd to my sight. 
Wood, meadow, verdant hill, and dreary steep, 
Following in quick succession of delight, 
Till all, at once, did my eye ravish'd sweep ! 
May this (I cried) my course through life por- 
tray ! 
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New scenes of wisdom may each step display, 
And knowledge open as my days advance ! 
Till what time Death shall pour the nndarken'd 

ray, 
My eye shall dart thro' infinite expanse, 
And thought suspended lie in rapture's blissful 

trance. 



SONNET. 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL.* 

I ABE WELL, parental scenes ! a sad 
farewell ! 
To you my grateful heart still fondly 
clings, 

Tho' fluttering round on Fancy's burjiish'd wings 
Her tales of future joy Hope loves to tell. 
Adieu, adieu ! ye much-loved cloisters pale ! 
Ah ! would those happy days return again,^ 
When 'neath your arches, free from every stain, 
I heard of guilt and wonder'd at the tale ! 
Dear haunts ! where oft my simple lays I sang. 
Listening meanwhile the echoings of my feet, 
Lingering I quit you, with as great a pang, 
As when erewhile, my weeping childhood,' torn 
By early sorrow from my native seat, 
Mingled its tears with hers — ^my widow'd 
Parent lorn. 

* See the poem on the same subject amoDg "Earlier 
Poems." 

^ Childhood.'] Coleridse was nearly nine years old when 
his father died. When he left his " native seat/' he was 
in his tenth year. See Introduction, § 1. 
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HAPPINESS. 

N wide or narrow scale shall Man 
Most happily describe life's plan ? 
Say, shall he bloom and wither thei'e, 
Where first his infant buds appear ; 
Or upwards dart with soaring force, 
And tempt some more ambitions course ? 

Obedient now to Hope's command, 
I bid each humble wish expand, 
And fair and bright Life's prospects seem, 
While Hope displays her cheering beam, 
And Fancy's vivid colourings stream. 
While Emulation stands me nigh. 
The Goddess of the eager eye. 

With foot advanced and anxious heart. 
Now for the fancied goal I start : — 
Ah ! why will Eeason intervene 
Me and my promised joys between ! 
She stops my course, she chains my speed. 
While thus her forceful words proceed : — 
" Ah ! listen, youth, ere yet too late. 
What evils on thy course may wait ! 
To bow the head, to bend the knee, 
A minion of Servility, 
At low Pride's frequent frowns to sigh. 
And watch the glance in Folly's eye ; 
To toil intense, yet toil in vain, 
And feel with what a hollow pain 
Pale Disappointment hangs her head 
O'er darling Expectation dead I 
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*'The scene is changed and Fortune's gale 
Shall belly ont each, prosperons sail. 
Yet sudden wealth, full well I know, 
Did never happiness bestow : 
That wealth to which we were not bom 
Dooms us to sorrow or to scorn. 
Behold jon flock which long had trod 
O'er the short grass of Devon's sod. 
To Lincoln's rank rich m^ads transferr'd. 
And in their fate thy own be fear'd : 
Through every limb contagions fly ; 
Deform'd and choked they burst and die. 

" When Luxury opens wide her arms, 
And smiling wooes thee to those charms, 
Whose fascination thousands own, 
Shall thy brows wear the stoic frown ? 
And when her goblet she extends, 
Which maddening myriads press around. 
What power divine thy soul befriends 
That thou should'st dash it to the ground ? — 
No, thou shalt drink, and thou shalt know 
Her transient bliss, her lasting woe. 
Her maniac joys, that know no measure. 
And riot rude and painted pleasure ; — 
Till (sad reverse !) the enchantress vile 
To frowns converts her magic smile ; 
Her train, impatient to destroy. 
Observe her frown with gloomy joy ; 
On thee with harpy fangs they seize. 
The hideous offspring of Disease, 
Swoln Dropsy ignorant of rest. 
And Fever garb'd in scarlet vest. 
Consumption driving the quick hearse. 
And Gout that howls the frequent CQrse, 
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With Apoplex of heavy head, • 

That surely aims his dart .of lead. 

" But say Life's joys unmix'd were given 
To thee, some favourite of Heaven : 
Within, without, tho' all were health, 
Yet what e'en thus are fame, power, wealth. 
But sounds that variously express, 
What's thine already — happiness ! 
'Tis thine the conve^pe deep to hold 
With all the famous sons of old ; 
And thine the happy waking dream 
While Hope pursues some favourite theme, 
As oft when night o'er heaven is spread. 
Round this maternal seat you tread, 
Where far from splendour, far from riot. 
In silence wrapt sleeps careless Quiet. 
'Tis thine with Fancy oft to talk, 
And thine the peaceful evening walk ; 
And, what to thee the sweetest are. 
The setting sun, the evening star; 
The tints, which live along the sky. 
And moon that meets thy raptured eye. 
Where oft the tear shall grateful start, 
Dear silent pleasures of the heart ! 
Ah ! Being blest, for Heaven shall lend. 
To share thy simple joys, a friend ! 
Ah ! doubly blest, if Love supply 
His influence to complete thy joy. 
If chance some lovely maid tho a find 
To read thy visage in thy mind. 

'^ One blessing more demands thy care : — 
Once more to Heaven address the prayer : 
For humble independence pray. 
The guardian genius of thy way ; 
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Wh<fai (sages say) in days of yore 
Meek Competence to Wisdom bore ; 
So shall thy little yessel ^ide 
With a fair breeze adown the tide, 
And Hope, if e'er thou 'ginst to sorrow, 
Remind thee of some fair to-morrow. 
Till Death shall close thy tranquil eye. 
While Faith proclaims ' thou shalt not die ! ' " 



ON IMITATION. 

^LL are not bom to soar — and ah ! 
how few 
In tracks where Wisdom leads, their 
paths pursue ! 
Contagious when to wit or wealth allied. 
Folly and vice diffuse their yenom wide. 
On folly every fool his talent tries ; 
It asks some toil to imitate the wise ; 
Tho' few like Fox can speak — ^like Pitt can 

think, 
Yet all like Fox can game — like Pitt can 
drink. 



" HONOUR." • 
O cnras hominnm I O quantum est in rebus inane ! 

^H£ fervid sun had more than halved 
the day. 
When gloomy on his couch Philedon 
lay; 

* We borrow the title from the index to the edition of 
1834. There is no title in the text. 



mm 
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His feeble frame consamptiye as his purse, 
His aching head did wine and women curse ; 
His fortune ruin'd and his wealth decay' d, 
Clamorous his duns, his gaming debts unpaid. 
The youth indignant seized his tailor's bill, 
And on its back thus wrote with moral quill : — 
" Various as colours in the rainbow shown, 
Or similar in emptiness alone. 
How false, how vain are Man's pursuits below ! 
Wealth, honour, pleasure— what can ye be- 
stow? 
Yet see, how high and low, and young and 

old. 
Pursue the all-delusive power of gold. 
Fond man ! should all Peru thy empire own, 
For thee tho' all Golconda's jewels shone. 
What greater bliss could all this wealth supply ? 
What, but to eat and drink and sleep and die ? 
Go, tempt the stormy sea, the burning soil. 
Go, waste the night in thought, the day in 

toil, 
Dark frowns the rock, and fierce the tempests 

rave, 
Thy ingots go the unconscious deep to pave ; 
Or thunder at thy door the midnight train. 
Or death shall knock that never knocks in vain. 
Next Honour's sons come bustling on amain ; 
I laugh with pity at the idle train. 
Infirm of soul I who think'st to lift thy name 
Upon the waxen wings of human fame, 
Who for a sound, articulated breath, 
Gazest undaunted in the face of death ! 
What art thou but a meteor's glaring light, 
Blazing a moment and then sunk in night P 
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Caprice which raised thee high shall harl thee 

low, 
Or envy blast the laurels on thy brow. 
To such poor joys could ancient Honour lead. 
When empty fame was toiling Merit's meed. 
To Modern Honour other lays belong : 
Profuse of joy, and lord of right and wrong, 
Honour can game, drink, riot in the stew, 
Cut a friend's throat; — ^what cannot Honour 

do? 
Ah me, the storm within can Honour still 
For Julio's death, whom Honour made me 

kill? 
Or will this lordly Honour tell the way 
To pay those debts, which Honour makes me 

pay? 
Or if with pistol and terrific threats 
I make some traveller pay my Honour's debts, 
A medicine for this wound can Honour give ? 
Ah, no ! my Honour dies to make my Honour 

live. 
But see ! young Pleasure, and her train ad- 
vance. 
And joy and laughter wake the inebriate 

dance ; 
Around my neck she throws her fair white 

arms, 
I meet her loves, and madden at her charms. 
For the gay grape can joys celestial move. 
And what so sweet below as woman's love ? 
With such high transport every moment flies, 
I curse Experience that he makes me wise ; 
For at his frown the dear deliriums flew, 
And the changed scene now wears a gloomy 

hue. 
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A hideous hag the Enchantress Pleasure seems, 
And all her joys appear but feverous dreams. 
The vain resolve still broken and still made, 
Disease and loathing and remorse invade ; 
The charm is vanished and the bubble's 

broke, — 
A slave to pleasure is a slave to smoke ! " 
Such lays repentant did the Muse supply ; 
When, as the sun was hastening down the sky, 
In glittering state twice fifty guineas come, — 
His mother's plate antique had raised the sum. 
Forth leap'd Philedon, of new life possest : — 
'Twas Brookes's all till two, — 'twas Hackett's 

all the rest ! 




PROGRESS OP VICE. 

« 
EEP in the gulf of vice and woe 

Leaps man at once with headlong 

throw ? 

Him inborn truth and virtue guide, 

Whose guards are shame and conscious 

pride ; 

In some gay hour vice steals into the breast ; 

Perchance she wears some softer virtue's vest. 

By unperceived degrees she tempts to stray, 

Till far from virtue's path she leads the feet 

away. 

Then swift the soul to disenthral 
Will memory the past recall, 
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And fear before the victim's eyes 
Bid future ills and dangers rise. 
But bark ! the voice, tbe Ijre, their charms 

combine, 
Obj sparkles in the cup the generous wine ; 
The inebriate dance the fair frail nymph 
inspires, 
And virtue, vanquish'd, scom'd, with hasty 
flight retires. 

But soon to tempt the pleasures cease ; 
Yet shame forbids return to peace. 
And stem necessity will force 
Still to urge on the desperate course. 
The drear black paths of vice the wretch 

must try. 
Where Conscience flashes horror oil*each eye. 
Where Hate — where Murder scowl,^ where 
starts Aflright ! 
Ah I close the scene — ah ! close ! — ^for dreadful 
is the sight. 



DESTRUCTION OF THE BASTILE.* 

I. 

EARD'ST thou yon universal cry, 
And dost thou linger still on 
GhtUia's shore ? 
Go, Tyranny I beneath some bar- 
barous sky 

> Scowl,] Read "scowls." 

* The allusions to Belgium and England in the con- 
cluding verse fix the composition of this poem between 
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Thy terrors lost, and ruin'd power, deplore ! 
What tho^ through many a groaning age 
Was felt thy keen suspicions rage. 
Yet Freedom, roused by fierce Disdain, 
Has wildly broke thy triple chain, 
And like the storm which earth's deep entrails 

hide. 
At length has burst its way and spread the 
ruins wide. 



IV. 

In sighs their sickly breath was spent; each 
gleam 
Of hope had ceased the long long day to 
cheer ; 
Or if deltisive, in some flitting dream, 

It gave them to their friends and children 
dear, 
Awaked by lordly Insult's sound 
To all the doubled horrors round. 
Oft shrunk they from Oppression's band. 
While anguish raised the desperate hand 
For silent death ; or, lost the mind's control. 
Thro' every burning vein would tides of frenzy 
roll. 

NoTember, 1792, and Febmarj, 1793. At the first of these 
dates Belginm proclaimed a Bepublic, and at the latter 
France declared war against England. 

The second and third Terses do not appear in the 
edition of 1S34. We have no means of supplying them. 
Possibly some newspaper editor suppressed them, on 
inserting the poem in his columns, and so they have 
perished. We ore far, however, from being confident that 
this is the true solution. 

And is not the heading a blunder ? 
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V. 

Bat cease, ye pitying bosoms, cease to bleed ! 
Such scenes no more demand the tear 
hnmane ; 
I see, I see ! glad Liberty sacceed. 

With every patriot virtue in her train ! 
And mark yon peasant's raptured eyes ; 
Secure he views his harvests rise ; 
No fetter vile the mind shall know, 
And eloquence shall fearless glow. 
Yes ! Liberty the soul of life shall reign, 
Shall throb in every pulse, shall flow thro* 
every vein ! 

VI. 

Shall France alone a despot spurn ? 

Shall she alone, O Freedom, boast thy care ? 
Lo, round thy standard Belgia's heroes bum, 
Tho* Power's blood-stain'd streamers fire the 
air; 
And wider yet thy influence spread. 
Nor e'er recline thy weary head. 
Till every land from pole to pole 
Shall boast one independent soul I 
And still, as erst, let favour'd Britain be 
First ever of the first and freest of the free ! 
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" LINES WRITTEN IN A PRAYER- 

BOOK." * 

YET remain 

To monm the hours of youth (yet 

mourn in vain) 
That fled neglected : wisely thou 
hast trod 
The better path, and that high meed which 

God 
Assign'd to virtue, towering from the dust, 
Shall wait thy rising, spirit pare and just ! 

O Qod ! how sweet it were to think, that all 
Who silent mourn around this gloomy ball 
Might hear the voice of joy ; — ^but 'tis the will 
Of man's great Author, that through good 

and ill 
Calm he should hold his course, and so sustain 
His varied lot of pleasure, toil, and pain ! 

1793. 

♦ " These lines were fonnd in Mr. Coleridge's hand- 
writing in one of the Prayer Books in the chapel of Jesus 
College, Cambridge." — H. N. C. Remains, v. i. 34. 
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TO WILLIAM GODWIN • 

AUTHOR OP " POLITICAL JUSTICE." 

FOBM'D to illume a sanless world 

forlorn, 
As o'er the chill and dusky brow of 
Night 

In Finland's wintry skies the mimic mom 
Electric pours a stream of rosy light, 
Pleased have I mark'd Oppression terror-pale. 
Since thro' the windings of her dark machine 
Thy steady eye has shot its glances keen, 
^'And bade the all-lovely scenes at distance 

hail." 
Nor will I not thy holy guidance bless. 
And hymn thee, Godwin ! with an ardent lay ; 
For that thy voice, in passion's stormy day. 
When wild I roam'd the bleak heath of dis- 
tress. 
Bade the bright form of Justice meet my way. 
And told me that her name was Happiness ! 

* Printed in 1795, but never published in Coleridge's 
works. Nor is the fact surprising. 
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TO ROBERT SOUTHBY,* 

OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, 0X70BD, AUTHOR OF THE 
" RETROSPECT," AND OTHER POEMS. 

(OUTHEY! thy melodies steal o'er 

mine ear 
Like far-off jojance, or the mur- 

mnring 

Of wild bees in the sunny showers of Spring : ^ 
Sounds of snch mingled import as may cheer 
The lonely breast, yet roase a mindfal tear. 
Waked by the song doth hope-bom Fancy fling 
Rich showers of dewy fragrance from her wing, 
Till sickly passion's drooping myrtles sere 
Blossom anew ! But O ! more thrill'd, I prize 
Thy sadder strains, that bid in Memory's dream 
The faded forms of past delight arise ; 
Then soft, on Love's pale cheek, the tearful 

gleam 
Of pleasure smiles, as faint yet beanteons lies 
The imaged rainbow on a willowy stream. 

* The note to the previoas sonnet holds true also for 
this one. 
^ The murmurinff, ^c] See the sonnet To Bowles, 
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"TO MRS. MERRY." 

A TEANSLATION OF F. WEANGHAM's 

Hendecasyllabi ad Bruntonam e Granta Exi- 

tv/rami* 

AID of unboastful 1 charms! whom 
white-robed Truth 
Right onward guiding through the 
maze of youth, 
Forbade the Circe Praise to witch thy soul, 
And dash'd to earth the intoxicating bowl ; 
The meek-eyed Pity, eloquently fair, 
Clasp'd to a bosom with a mother's care ; 
And, as she loved thy kindred form to trace, 
The slow smile wander'd o'er her pallid face. 

For never yet did mortal voice impart 
Tones more congenial to the sadden'd heart : 

* Printed in "Poems by Francis Wrangham, M.A., 
Member of Trinity College, Cambridge, Lend., 1795." 
First included among Coleridge's poems by the editor of 
MacmiUan's edition. See his note in the AtheiuBum^ Jan. 
29, 1881. The Latin lines were *' addressed to Mrs. Merry, 
a well-known tragic actress of that time.'' Coleridge sent 
his translation of them, with some original verses, to her 
** more famous sister. Miss Brunton, afterwards Countess 
of Craven." 

Coleridge, in a letter to Cottle, in 1796, describes 
Wrangham as "a college acquaintance of mine, an 
admirer of me, and a pitier of my principles." 

^ UnboastftU,] See note, p. 9. 
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Whether, to rouse the sympathetic glow, 
Thou ponrest lone Monimia's tale of woe ; 
Or haply olothest with funereal vest 
The bridal loves that wept in Juliet's breast. 
O'er our chill limbs the thrilling Terrors creep, 
The entranced Passions their still vigil keep ; 
While the deep sighs, responsive to the song, 
Sound through the silence of the trembling 
throng. 

But purer raptures lighten'd from thy face. 
And spread o'er all thy form a holier grace, 
When from the daughter's breast the father 

drew 
The life he gave, and mix'd the big tear's dew. 
Nor was it thipe the heroic strain to roll 
With mimic feelings foreign from the soul : 
Bright in thy parent's eye we mark'd the tear ; 
Methought he said, ''Thou art no Actress 

here ! 
A semblance' of thyself the Grecian dame. 
And Brunton and Euphrasia still the same ! " 

O soon to seek the city's busier scene, 
Pause thee a while, thou chaste-eyed maid 

serene. 
Till Ghranta's sons from all her sacred bowers 
With grateful hand shall weave Pierian flowers. 
To twine a fragrant chaplet round thy brow. 
Enchanting ministress of virtuous woe ! 
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TO MISS BRUNTON.* 

HAT darling of the Tragic Muse — 

When Wrangham sung her praise, 
Thalia lost her rosy haes 
And sicken'd at his lays : 

But transient was the unwonted sigh ; 

For soon the Goddess spied 
A sister form of mirthf al eye, 

And danced for joy and cried : 

" Meek Pity's sweetest child, proud dame, 

The fates have given to you ! 
Still bid your Poet boast her name ; 

I have my Brunton too." 




" FAITH." t 

HE early year's fast-flying vapours 
stray ^ 
In shadowy trains across the orb of 
day; 

* The original verses, which accompanied the transla- 
tion of the lines To Mrs, Merry y — also from Wrangham's 
Yolume. 

t The fragmentary poem which follows is taken from 
the '* Remains," vol. i. 44, where it is introduced by these 
words of Coleridge : — '* In my calmer moments I have the 
firmest faith that all things work together for good. Bat, 
alas ! it seems a long and a dark process ! " 
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And we, poor insects of a few short hours, 

Deem it a world of gloom. 
Were it not better hope, a nobler doom, 
Proud to believe,^ that with more active powers 
On rapid many-colour'd wing 
We thro' one bright perpetual Spring 
Shall hover round the fruits and flowers, 
Screen'd bj those clouds and cherish'd by those 
showers ! 

1796. 




COUNT RUMFORD'S ESSAYS.^ 

*HBSB, Virtue, are thy triumphs, that 

adorn 
Fitliest our nature, and bespeak us 

born 

For loftiest action ; — not to gaze and run 
From clime to clime ; or batten in the sun. 
Dragging a drony flight from flower to flower. 
Like summer insects in a gaudy hour ; 
Nor yet o'er love-sick tales with fancy range, 
And cry, " 'Tis pitiful, 'tis passing strange ! " 
But on life's varied views to look around. 
And raise expiring sorrow from the ground : 

' Hope .... believe,] We print this poem as we find it 
in the '* Remains." The editor of Macmillan's edition 
omits the oonmias after '* hope " and *' believe." He may 
be right, bat the modification of sense is considerable. 

* l^is sonnet (so Coleridge would have called it, — see 
Introduction, $ 3) accompanied a Beview of the Essays. 
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And he, who thns hath borne his part as 

Bign'd 
In the sad fellowship of human kind, 
Or for a moment soothed the bitter pain 
Of a poor brother, has not lived in vain ! 

1796. 




" EBGRBTS OF FRIENDS." 

AST Monday all the papers said 

That Mr. was dead ; 

Why, then, what said the city ? 
The tenth part sadly shook their 
head, 
And shaking sigh'd, and sighing said, 
" Pity, indeed, 'tis pity ! " 

Bat when the said report was found 
A rumour wholly without ground. 

Why, then, what said the city ? 
The other nine parts shook their head. 
Repeating what the tenth had said, — 

« Pity, indeed, 'tis pity ! '' 

1796. 
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TO A PRIMROSE, 

THE FIRST SEEN IN THE SEASON. 

Nitens et roboris expers 
Target et insolida est : at s]^e delecta$. — Oyid. 

HT smiles I note, sweet early flower, 
That peeping from thy rustic bo wer 1 
The festive news to earth dost 
bring, 
A fragrant messenger of spring. 

But, tender blossom, why so pale ? , . 

• Dost hear stem winter in the gale ? 
And didst thou tempt the ungentle sky. 
To catch one vernal glance and die P 

Such the wan lustre sickness wears. 
When health's first feeble beam appears ; 
So languid are the smiles that seek 
To settle on the care-worn cheek, 

When timorous hope the head uproars. 
Still drooping and still moist with tears. 
If, through dispersing grief, be seen 
Of bliss the heavenly spark serene.* 

1796. 

^ That peepijiff, ^c] See the first line of the poem, — 
on the same subject, and of the same date, — On (^serving a 
Blossom on the \st of February, 1796. 

* Serene.'] The poem ends here, in the copy in the 
^' Bemains/' We incline to think it probable Coleridge 

L 
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ON A LATE CONNUBIAL RUPTUEE IN 

HIGH LIFE. 

SIGH, fair injnred stranger! for 
thy fate ; 
Bnt what shall sighs ayail thee ? 
Thy poor heart, 
'Mid all the ''pomp and circamstance " of state, 
Shivers in nakedness. Unbidden, start 

• 

Sad recollections of hope's garish dream, 
That shaped a seraph form, and named it 
Love, 

Its hnes gay-varying, as thQ orient beam 
Varies the neck of Cytherea's dove. 

To one soft accent of domestic joy 

Poor are the shouts that shake the high- 
arch'd dome: 
Those plandits that thy public path annoy, 
Alas ! they tell thee — Thou'rt a wretch at 
home! 

had drawn a pen through the fifth Terse, which concludes 
the poem in Tht Watchynan, 1796 : — 

** And sweeter far the early blow, 

Fast following after storms of woe, 

Than (comfort's riper season come) 

Are fidl-blown joys and pleasure's gaudy bloom." 
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O then retire, and weep ! Their very woes 
Solaoe the guiltless. Drop the pearly flood 

On thy sweet infant, as the fall-blown rose, 
Snrcharged with dew, bends o'er its neigh- 
bouring bud. 

And ah ! that Tmth some holy spell might lend. 
To lure thy wanderer from the syren's 
power ; 
Then bid yonr souls inseparably blend. 

Like two bright dewdrops meeting in a 
flower. 

1796. 



" FROM CATULLUS." * 
I. 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 

Y Lesbia, let us love and live, 
And to the winds, my Lesbia, give 
Each cold restraint, each boding fear 
Of age, and aU its saws severe ! 
Yon sun, now posting to the main. 
Will set, — but 'tis to rise again ; 
But we, when once our little light 
Is set, must sleep in endless night. 

* Two translations supplied in the ''Remains." We 
have placed them here, as doubtless juyenile productions. 
They are very feeble. 
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Then come, with whom alone I'll live, 
A thousand kisses take and give ! 
Another thousand ! — ^to the store 
Add hundreds — then a thousand more ! 
And when they to a million mount. 
Let confusion take the account ; 
That you, the number never knowing. 
May continue still bestowing ; 
That I for joys may never pine. 
Which never can again be mine ! 




II. 

Lugetey Veneres, Cupidinesque. 

ITY, mourn in plaintive tone 
The lovely starling dead and gone ! 
Pity mourns in plaintive tone 
The lovely starling dead and gone. 
Weep, ye Loves ! and Venus, weep 
The lovely starling fall'n asleep ! 
Venus sees with tearful eyes — 
In her lap the starling lies, 
While the. Loves all in a ring 
Softly stroke the stifen'd wing. 
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IMITATION 

OF AN ODB OP CASIMIB.* 

HE solemn-breathing air is ended ; 
Cease, O lyre ! thy kindred lay ! 
From the poplar-branch suspended, 
Glitter to the eye of day ! 

On thy wires, hovering, dying, 
Softly sighs the summer wind : 

I wfll slumber, careless lying, 
By yon waterfall reclined. 

* If we except Lucretius and Statius, I know not of any 
Latin poet, ancient or modem, who has equalled Casimir in 
boldness of conception, opulence of fancy, or beauty of 
versification. — C. 1796. 

The following is the original Latin : — 

AD LYRAM. 

Sonori buxi filia sutilis, 
Fendebis alta, barbite, populo, 
Dum ridet aer, et supinas 
Solicitat levis aura frondes. 

Te sibilantis lenior halitus 
Ferflabit £uri : me juvet interim 
Collum reclinasse, et virenti 
Sic temere jacuitsse ripa. 

Eheu ! serenum quae nebulae teg^nt 
Repente caelum ! quis sonus imbrium ! 
Surgamus — ^heu semper fugaci 
Craudia praeteritura passu ! 

• See Litroduction, § 3^ on works projected by Coleridge. 
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In the forest hollow-roaring, 

Hark ! I hear a deepening sonnd ; 

Clonds rise thick with heavy lowering ! 
See ! the horizon blackens ronnd ! 

Parent of the soothing measure, 
Let me seize thy wetted string ! 

Swiftly flies the flatterer, Pleasure, 
Headlong, ever on the wing. 

1796. 




TRANSLATION 

OF AN IKSCRIFTION BT THE BEY. W. L. BOWLES IN 
NETHBE STOWBT CHURCH.* 

EPAET in joy from this world's noise 
and strife. 
To the deep quiet of celestial life ! 
Depart! — Affection's self reproves 
the tear 
Which falls, O honour'd Parent I on thy bier ; — 
Yet Nature will be heard, the heart wi]l swell, 
And the voice tremble with a last farewell ! 

* The original is as follows : — 

Laetus abi ! mundi strepita curisqne remotus , 
Laetus abi! oaeli qua Tocat alma quies. 

Ipsa Fides loc^uitur, lacrymamque incusat inanem. 
Quae cadit in vestros, care pater, cineres. 

lieu I tantum lioeat meritos hos solvere ritus, 
£t longom tremula dicere voce, Yale ! 



4^ 

I 
I 
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SONNETS ATTEMPTED IN THE MAN- 
NER OF CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS .• 

L 

" PENSIVE AT EVE." 

'ENSIVE at eve on the hard world I 
mused, 
And my poor heart was sad : so at 
the moon 
I gazed, and sigh'd, and sigh'd : for, ah ! how 

soon 
Eve darkens into night. Mine eye perused 
With tearful vacancy the dampy grass. 
Which wept and glitter'd in the paly ray ; 
And I did pause me on my lonely way, 
And mnsed me on those wretched ones, who pass 
O'er the black heath of soirow. Bat, alas ! 
Most of myself I thought : when it befell 
That the sooth Spirit of the breezy wood 
Breathed in mine ear — " All this is very well ; 
But much of one thing is for no-thing good." 
Ah ! my poor heart's inexplicable swell ! 

* These bnrlesqiie sonnets, in the last of which, Cole- 
ridge says, " the phrases were borrowed entirely from my 
own poems/* appeared in the Monthly Magazine, Nov., 
1797, with the signature of Nehemiah Higginbotham." 
Coleridge acknowledged them, and reprinted them, in 
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IT. 

TO SIMPLICITY. 

! I do love thee, meek Simplicity! 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to my heart, and soothes each 
small distress, 
Distress, though small, yet haply great to me ! 
'Tis true on Lady Fortune's gentlest pad 
I amble on ; yet, though I know not why, 
So sad I am ! — but should a friend and I 
Grow cool and miff, O ! I am very sad ! 
And then with Sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom's mystic woes I pall ; 
Now of my false friend 'plaining plaintively, 
"Now raving at mankind in general ; 
But, whether sad or fierce, 'tis simple all, 
All very simple, meek Simplicity ! 

a note to the Biogrwphia Idtera/ria, 1817. They are founcT 
nowhere else in nis works. 

The first sonnet parodies Lloyd, the second, Lamb. So 
Coleridge himself informs Cottle, who thinks the sonnets 
were the chief cause of Coleridge's temporary estrange- 
ment, about this time, from those bards. We doubt it. 
The second sonnet might even imply they were a conse- 
quence rather than a cause ; but the disagreement, which 
ror a moment threatened to become serious, arose after 
1797. 
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III. 

ON A RUINED HOUSE IN A EOMANTIC COUNTBT. 

IND this reft honse is that, the which 
he bnilt^ 
Lamented Jack ! And here his malt 
he piled, 
Gantions in vain! These rats that sqneak so 

wild, 
Sqneak not nnconscions of their father's gnilt. 
Did ye not see her gleaming thro' the glade P 
Belike 'twas she, the maiden all forlorn. 
What thongh she milk no cow with crnmpled 

horn. 
Yet aye she haunts the dale where erst she 

stray'd ; 
And aye beside her stalks her amorons knight ! 
Still on his thighs their ^ wonted brogues are 

worn. 
And thro' those brogues, still tatter'd and be- 

tom, 
His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white ; 
As when thro' broken clouds, at night's high 

noon. 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full-orb'd 

haryest-moon ! 

* Their.'] Cottle's version reads " his.** — Early Becol- 
lections J ^c, 1836, i. 292. 




THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 

MARINER. 



THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER* 

IN SEVEN PAETS. 

" Facile ciedo, plnres esse Natoras inTisibUes qnam 
vi^biles in Teriim uniTereitate. Sed boram omnium iaiiii- 
liun qnig nobis enarrabic, et gradus et cognsitioneg et dis- 
criminB et singulorum munera ? Quid agunt? auie loca 
habitanl ? Harum rerum noCitiam semper atabiyil ia- 
genium humannm, nnnquam attigit. Juvat, interea, non 
dittteor, quandoque in uiimo, tanquam io ubnla, majoris 
et melioris mondi imaginem oontemplari : ne mens assue- 
iacta bodienue ritm minutiia se conlrahat nimis, et tola 
snbudat in puBillas cogitationes. Sed Teril&ti iurarca 
iniigilandum eBt,modusqae ssrvandos, utcertaabincertis, 
diemBnucte.diitingiiamuB."— T.Bdkhsii Archaol. Phil. 
p. 68. 

FART I. 

gT is an ancient Mariner, An ucie 

i And he stoppeth one of three. "™4'i 

\ " By thy long grey beard and ^^"J 

' glittering eye, dim(-ie»» 

Now wherefore stopp'at thou me ? "e. 

* First printed in Zyrieal Bailadt, 1T98, and after its 
rejection from Wordswinth's Tolumei, reprinted in 1817, 
along Willi Sibfflline Ltavit, 
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The weddinff- 
gneat is spell- 
bonnd by the 
eye of the old 
seafarinff 
man, and con- 
strained to 
hear his tale. 



"The bridegroom's doors are open'd 

wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set : 
Maj'st hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
" There was a ship," qnoth he. , 

" Hold off ! unhand me, grey-beard loon ! ' ' 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The wedding-gnest stood still, 
And listens like a three years' child : 
The Mariner hath his will.^ 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner.* 



" Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired The An- 
cient Manner yery much, but that there were two faults 
in it, — it was improbable, and had no moral. As for the 
probability, I owned that that might admit some question ; 
out as to the want of a moral, I told her that in my own judg- 
ment the poem had too much ; and that the only, or chief 
fault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral 
sentiment so openly on the reader as a principle or cause 
of action in a work of such pure imagination." — C. TahU 
Talk: May 31, 1830. 

* And listens^ ^c] To Wordsworth Coleridge was in- 
debted for these two lines, as well as for the two acknow- 
ledged in Fart IV. Wordsworth also suggested the 
albatross, the crime, and the navigation of the ship by the 
dead sailors. — See '* Introduction," § 3. 

■ Mariner^ This word was uniformly printed Marinere 
in 1798, and the rhyme here, and elsewnere, requires it to 
be pronounced so. In the first yerse of Part VII. the old 
spelling is retained. . 
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"The ship was cheer'd, the harbour 
• clear 'd, 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 

The snn came np npou the left. 
Out of the sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon — " 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 



The Mariner 
tells how the 
ship sailed 
southward 
with a good 
wind and fair 
weather, till 
it reached the 
Line. 



The bride hath paced into the hall, 
B/cd as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannoas and strong : 
He struck with his overtaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 



he wedding- 
guest heareth 
the bridal 
music; but the 
Mariner con- 
tinueth his 
tale. 



The ship 
drawn by a 
storm toward 
the south 
pole. 
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And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fa8t,Ipnd roar'd the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow , 
And it grew wondrons cold ; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald ; 

The land of] And throngh the drifts the snowy clifts 

fe^^i sounds. Did scnd a dismal sheen : 

iw^twng ^^^ shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

was to be The ico was all between. 

seen. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all aronnd : 

It crack'd and growl'd, and roar'd and 

howFd, 
Like noises in a swonnd ! 

Till a sreat At length did cross an Albatross : 

thtAibitfoss. Thorough the fog it came: 

SrinoWol!" -^s if it had been a Christian sonl, 

and was ' ^q hail'd it in God's name. 

received with 
great J07 and 

hospitality. jij ate the food it ne'er had eat. 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steer'd us through ! 

And lo 1 the And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
ppov^erabird The Albatross did follow, 

the ship as it Came to the mariners' hollo ! 
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In mist or clond^ on mast or shroud, returned 

It perch'd for vespers nine ; ?hJJu^'g 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke ^^ floating 

white, 
GHmmer'd the white moon-shine." 



'' God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends, that plagne thee thus ! — 
Why look'st thoa so?"— "With my 

cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross ! 



The ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
killeth the 
pious bird of 
good omen 



PABT II. 

" The sun now rose upon the right : ^ 
Out of the sea came he. 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

* 

And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play. 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 



And I had done a hellish thing. 

And it would work 'em woe ; 

For all averr'd, I had kill'd the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay 

That made the breeze to blow ! 



His shipmates 
cry oQt against 
the ancient 
Mariner, for 
killing the 
bird of good 
Inck. 



^ The right,'] They have doubled Cape Horn. 

M 
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But when the 
fog cleared 
off, they jus- 
tify the same, 
and thus 
make them- 
selves accom- 
plices in the 
crime. 



The fair 
breeze con- 
tinues ; the 
ship enters 
the Pacific 
Ocean, and 
sails north- 
ward, even till 
it reaches the 
Line. 



The shin hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 



Kor dim nor red, like God's own head, 

The glorious sun uprist : ^ 

Then all averr'd, I had kilUd the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

*Twas right, said thej, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow ^ foUow'd free : 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 

down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon. 



* Uprist] It certainly, — as has been pointed out in 
The Athenaum, 1883, — seems as though Coleridge in- 
tended *' uprist" to mean ^* uprose." It is really a noun. 
See Chaucer's Knightea TaXe^ 1. 193 :— 

''And in the gardin at the sonne uprist 
She walketh up and doun/' 

2 Furrow, ^c,"] We have here the original reading, 
restored in 1828. In SyhiUine Leaves it had been altered 
to — 

" The furrow stream'd off free," 

with the following note : — 

'' I had not been long on board a ship, before I perceived 
that this was the image as seen by a spectator from the 
shore, or from another vessel. From the ship itself the 
Wake appears like a brook flowing off firom the stern." 
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Eight np above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stnck, nor breath nor motion ; . 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 



Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: Christ ! 
That ever this shonld be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout. 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 



And the 
Albatross 
begins to be 
avenged. 



And some in dreams assured were ^ spirit had 

Of the spirit that plagued us so : followed 

Nine fathom deep he had foUow'd us, the invisible 

From the land of mist and snow. this^piMet^ ^^ 

neither de- 
parted soqIs 

And every tongue, through utter drought, °or angeis ; 

Was wither'd at the root ; whom tie^ 

We could not speak, no more than if jSnfr^ 

We had been choked with soot. ?® Platonic 

Constantino- 
politan, 

Michael Psellns, may be consnlted. They are very namerong, and th^e is no 

climate or element without one or more.! 
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Thethipnwtea. Ah ! woll-a-day ! what evil looks 

S.SSJ.'S^uid Had I from old and yonng I 

ikin throw the Instead of the cross, the Albatross 



whole gailt on 
the ancient 
Masiner: in 
sign whereof 
they hanff the 
dead sea-bird 
round his neck. 



About my neck was bimg. 



The ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth a sign 
in the element 
afar off. 



At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him 
to be a ship ; 
and at a dear 
ransom he 
freeth his 
speech from 



PA&T III. 

"Thebe pass'd a wearj time. Each 

throat 
Was parch' d, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time ! A weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye ! 
When looking westward I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seem'd a little speck, 
And then it seem'd a mist : 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it near'd and near'd : 
As if ^ it dodged a water-sprite. 
It plunged and tack'd and veer'd. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips 

baked. 
We could nor laugh nor wail ; 
Through utter drought all dumb we 

stood ! 



1 ^5 if, #c.] " And as if, &c."— 1817. The omission 
was made in 1828. 
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I bit my arm, I snck'd the blood, the bonds of 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! **^*' 

With throats nnslaked, with black lips 

baked, * 

Agape they heard me call : 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, a flash of J07 ; 

And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 

See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no- more ! And horror 

TT'xT- ij. 1 -I follows. For 

Hither to work ns weal ; can it be a 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 'iSefonwam 

She steadies with upright keel ! without wind 

^ ° or tide ? 

The western wave was all a-flame : 

The day was well nigh done: 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun. 

And straight the sun was fleck'd with itseemeth 

ivo-Ma biiu but the 

"*™' skeleton of a 

(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) »Ji>p- 

As if through a dungeon grate he peer'd, 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat 

loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 

' Hither, ^c.'] We are disposed to think there should be 
commas after '* hither " and *' weal." 
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And its ribs 
are seen as 
bars on the 
face of the 
setting snn. 
The spectre- 
woman and 
her death- 
mate« and no 
other on 
board the 
skeleton ship. 



Like Tessel, 
like crew I 



Are those her ribs through which the stin 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 
And is that Woman all her crew ? 
Is that a Death P and are there two ? 
Is Death that woman's mate P 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy. 
The night-mare Ldfe-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 



Death, and The naked hnlk alongside came, 

hi^e'S'for' And the twain were casting dice ; 

indriie ?the^' * ^^^ game is done ! I've,Tve won ! ' 

latter) winneth Quoth shc, and whistlcs thricc. 

the ancient 
Mariner. 

The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea. 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 



No twiliffht 
within the 
courts of the 
snn. 



At the rising 
of the moon. 



We listen'd and look'd sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seem'd to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night. 

The steersman's face by his lamp gleam'd 

white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nefcher tip. 
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One after one, by the star-dogg'd moon) 
Too quick for groan or. sigh, 
Each tnm'd his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropp'd down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it pass'd me by. 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! " 



One after 
aaother, 



His shipmates 
drop down 
dead. 



But Life-in- 
Death begins 
her work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 



PART IV. 

^' I FEAB thee^ ancient Mariner ! The weddin 

I fear thy skinny hand ! fSTJt^t is 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, talking to him 
As is the ribb'd sea-sand.^ 



I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 
And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 
" Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 



Bat the an- 
cient Mariner 
assnreth him 



^ For the last two lines of this stanza, I am indebted to 
Mr. Wordsworth. It was on a delightful walk from 
Nether Stowey to Dulverton, with him and his sister, in 
the autumn of 1797, that this poem was planned, and in 
part composed. — C. See note, Part I. Wordsworth re- 
marks of this acknowledgment, — ^'with unnecessary 
scrupulosity recorded." 
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of his bodily 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to 
relate his 
horrible 
penance. 



Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pitj on 
Mj sonl in agonj. 



He despiseth 
the creatures 
of the calm. 



The manj men, so beandfnl ! 

And thej all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on ; and so did I. 



And envieth 
that they 
should live, 
and so many 
lie dead. 



I look'd upon the rotting sea, 
And drew mj ejes awaj ; 
I look'd upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 



I look'd to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht,' 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close. 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 

the sky. 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 
And the dead were at my feet. 

But the curse The cold swcat melted from their limbs, 
liTthe e^ of"" Nor rot nor reek did they : 

The look with which they look'd on ma 

Had never pass'd away. 



the dead men. 



■ Gusht . . . dust,] See note to the last line of BecoUec- 
tions of Love, 
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An orphan's curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high ; 

Bat oh ! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw thatcnrse, 

And yet I coald not die. 



The moving moon went up the sky, in hia loneU- 

And no where did abide : Sx^ness he 

Softly she was going up, S^?the 

And a star or two beside — journeying 

moon, uid the 
stars I that still sojonm, yet still moTe onward ; and everywhere the bine sky 
belongs to them, and is their appointed rest, and their native country, and 
their own natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are 
certai&ly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 



Her beams bemock'd the sultry main. 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 



Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch'd the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they rear'd, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 



By the light of 
the moon he 
beholdetii 
God's crea- 
tures of the 
great calm. 



Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch'd their rich attire : 



* Stars, ^c] To this exquisite gloss there is nothing 
to correspond in the text : some such thoughts, which he 
but vaguely grasps, and does not attempt to express, must 
be supposed to pass through the brain of the mariner. 
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Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil'd and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 



Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 



He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 



O happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gush'd from my heart, 

And I bless'd them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 

And I bless'd them unaware. 



The spell 
begins to 
break. 



The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Lake lead into the sea. 



PART V. 



" Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 



By grace of 
the holy 
Mother, the 
ancient Ma- 
riner is re- 
fireshed with 
rain. 



The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were fiU'd with dew ; 

And when I awoke, it rain'd. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 
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Sure I liad dmnken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 
It did not come anear ; 
Bat with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life ! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about ; 
And to and fro, and in and .out. 
The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain pour'd down from one black 

cloud ; 
The moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from some high crag. 
The lightning^fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reach' d the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on I 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 



He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth strange 
sights and 
commotions in 
the sky and the 
element. 



The bodies of 
the ship's 
crew are in- 
spirited, and 
the ship 
moves on ; 
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They groan'd, thej siirr'd, tliej all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their ejes ; 
It had been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steer'd, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze np-blew ; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do : 

They raised their limbs like lifeless 

tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 
The body and I pnll'd at one rope, 
Bnt he said nought to me." 



Bnt not by 
the aouls of 
the men, nor 
by demons of 
earth or mid- 
dle air, bnt 
by a blewed 
troop of an- 
gelic spirita, 
sent down by 
the invoca- 
tion ot the 
guardian 
saint. 



'' I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! " 
" Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
'Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 
But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawn'd — they dropp'd their 

arms. 
And cluster'd round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 

mouths, 
And from their bodies pass'd. 



Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun ; 
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Slowlj the sonnds come back again. 
Now mix'd, now one by one. 

Sometimes a- dropping from the skj 
I heard the skylark ^ sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seem'd to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instrnments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sail'd on,^ 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 



Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow. 
The spirit slid ; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 



The lonesome 
spirit from 
the south- 
pole carries 
on the ship as 
fkr as the 
Line, in obe- 



1 Sky-lark.] *' Lavrock."— 1798. 

^ OnJ] Coleridge, in omitting four verses between this 
verse and the last, did not notice that the first lines of the 
two verses clashed unpleasantly in consequence. 



j qoiFetli 
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to the The safls at noon left off their tnne, 
bntstfli^re^' And the ship stood still also. 



The snn, right np above the mast. 
Had fix'd her to the ocean ; 
Bat in a minnte she 'gan stir, 
With a short nneasj motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length. 
With a short nneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sndden bonnd : 
It flung the blood into my head. 
And I fell down in a swound. 

The Polar How long in that same fit I lay, 
Si"^m^, I iiave not to declare ; 

the mvirible 

inhabitants of the element, take part in his -wrong ; and two of them relate, 
one to the other, that penance long and hearj for the anrient Manner hath 
been aooorded to the Polar Spirit, who retnmeth aonthward. 

But ere my living life retnm'd, 
I heard, and in my soul discem'd 
Two voices in the air. 

< Is it he ? ' quoth one, ' is this the man ? 
By Him who died on cross. 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross, 

* The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him witli his bow.' 
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The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Qaoth he, ' The man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do.' 



PAET VI. 



First Voice, 

' But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ? ' 

Second Voice. 

^ Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ocean hath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently] 
Up to the moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him, smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 

First Voice, 

* Bat why drives on that ship so £eu9t. 
Without or wave or wind P ' 

Second Voice, 

' The air is cut away before. 
And closes from behind. 



The Manner 
hath been cast 
into a trance ; 
for the angelic 
power canseth 
the vessel to 
drive north- 
wardy faster 
than hnman 
life conld en- 
dure. 
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The saper- 
natnml mo- 
tion is retard- 
ed ; the Ma- 
riner awakes, 
and his pe- 
nance begins 
anew. 



The curse is 

finally 

expiated. 



FI7, brother, fly ! more bigh, more high ! 
Or we shall be belated : 
For slow and slow that ship will go^ 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 

I woke, and we were sailing on. 

As in a gentle weather : 

'Twas night, calm night, the moon was 

high ; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck. 
For a chamel-dnngeon fitter : 
All fix'd on me their stony eyes, 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the cnrse, with which they died. 
Had never pass'd away : 
I conld not draw my eyes from theirs. 
Nor tnm them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt : once more 
I view'd the ocean green. 
And look'd far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once tnrn'd round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 



But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made : 
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Its path was not npon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade* 

It raised mj hair, it fann'd mj cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring- 
It mingled strangely with laj fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 
Yet she sail'd softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 



Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed And the an- 

The lighthouse top I see ? Sid^'Hi/ 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? »»»":« 

. _ country. 

Is this mine own conntree r 

We drifted o'er the harbonr-bar. 
And I with sobs did pray — 
* O let me be awake, my God ! 
Or let me sleep alway.' 

The harbonr-bay was clear as glass. 
So smoothly it was strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay. 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steep* d in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, The angelic 
TiU rising from the same, ^TtJT^'' 

jjf bodies. 
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Fall many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 

And appear A little distance from the prow 
forms onl^it. Thosc crimson shadows were : 

I turn'd my eyes upon the deck— • 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 
And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 
It was a heavenly sight ! 
They stood as signals to the land. 
Each one a lovely light: 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

Bat soon I heard the dash of oars, - 
I heard the pilot's cheer ; 
My head was turn'd perforce away. 
And I saw a boafc appear. 

The pilot, and the pilot's boy, 
I heard them coming fast : 
Dear Lord in Heaven 1 it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 
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I saw a third — I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth lond his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 



PART VII. 

" This Hermit good lives in that wood The Hermit 
Which slopes down to the sea. ^' ***" ^^ 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far conntree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat near'd : I heard them talk, 
* Why, this is strange, I trow ! 
Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now P ' 

^ Strange, by my faith ! ' the Hermit Approacheth 

• ^ the ship with 

saia wonder. 

'And they answer'd not our cheer ! 

The plaiiks look warp'd ! and see those 

sails. 
How thin they are and sere ! 
I never saw aught like to them. 
Unless perchance it were 
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Brown skeletons of leayes that lag 
My forest-brook along : 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-wolTs yonng.' 

' Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look ' — 
(The pilot made reply) 
* I am a-fear'd ' — * Pnsh on, pnsh on ! ' 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 
Bnt I nor spake nor stirr'd ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 
And straight a sonnd was heard. 



The sliip sad- 
denlj sinketh. 



Under the water it mmbled on. 
Still louder and more dread : 
It reach'd the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead. 



The ancient 
Mariner is 
saved in the 
pilot'tf boat. 



Stnnn'd by that lond and dreadful sonnd. 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days 

drown'd, 
My body lay afloat ; 
Bat swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the pilot's boat. 



Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 
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I moved my lips — the pilot shriek'd, 
And fell down in a fit ; 
The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 
And pray'd where he did sit. 

I took the oars: the pilot's boy, 

Who now doih crazy go, 

Langh'd lond and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

* Ha 1 ha ! ' quoth he, ' fall plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.' 



And now, all in my own conntree, 
I stood on the firm land ! 
The Hermit stepp'd forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 



' O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! * 
The Hermit cross'd his brow. 
* Say quick,' quoth he, ' I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou ? ' 

Forthwith this frame of mine was 

wrench'd 
With a woeful agony. 
Which forced me to begin my tale ; 
And then it left me free. 



The ancient 
Mariner 
earnestly 
entreateth 
the Hermit to 
shrieve him ;* 
and the pe- 
nance of life 
fUls on him. 



Since then at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me bums. 



And erer and 
anon throngh. 
ont his Aitnre 
life an agony 
eoDStraineth 
him to travel 
from land to 
land; 
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What makes her ^ in the wood so late, 

A fnrlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all jestemight 

Of her own betroth^ knight ; ^ 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her loyer that's far awaj. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heayed were soft and low. 
And nanght was green npon the oak, 
Bnt moss and rarest misletoe : 
She kneels beneath the hnge oak tree^ 
And in silence prajeth she. 

The lady sprang np suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Christabel ! 

It moan'd as near, as near can be. 

But what it is she cannot tell. — 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the hnge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady's cheek — 1 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red loaf, the last of its clan, i 

That dances as often as dance it can, I 

^ Her.] We should naturally have expected " what 
makes sheJ^ 
2 Knight,] In the editions of 1816 follow the lines— 

" Dreams that made her moan and leap, 
As on her bed she lay in sleep." 
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Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks np at the skj. 

Hush, beating heart of Ghristabel I 
Jesn, Maria, shield her well ! • 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 



There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white. 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-vein'd feet nnsandal'd were ; 
And wildly glitter'd here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
I gness, 'twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she — 
Beautiful exceedingly ! 

" Mary mother, save me now ! " 

(Said Ghristabel,) " and who art thou ? " 

* 

The lady strange made answer meet. 

And her voice was faint and sweet : — 

" Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness : 

Stretch forth thy hand, and haVe no fear ! " 

Said Ghristabel, *' How earnest thou here ? " 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 

Did thus pursue her answer meet : — 
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** My sire is of a noble liney 

And my name is Greraldine : 

Fiye warriors seized me yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn ; 

Th^y choked my cries with force and fright, 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurr'd amain, their steeds were white ; 

And once we cross'd the shade of night. 

As sure as Heayen shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be ; 

Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced, I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five. 

Took me from the palfrey's back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some mutter'd words his comrades spoke : 

He placed me underneath this oak ; 

He swore they would return with haste ; 

Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand " (thus ended she,) 

" And help a wretched maid to flee." 

Then Christabel stretch'd forth her hand, * 

And comforted fair Geraldine : 

" O well, bright dame, may you command 

The service of Sir Leoline ; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will he send forth, and friends withal. 

To guide and guard you safe and free 

Home to your noble father's hall," 
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She rose : ^ and forth with steps they pass'd 

That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 

'^ All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the ^ cell ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health. 

And may not well awaken'd be, 

But we will move as if in stealth ; 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your ' couch with me.*' 

They cross'd the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fi'tted well ; 

A little door she open'd straight. 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was iron'd within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had march'd out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain. 

And Christabel with might and main 

Lifted her up, a weary weight. 

Over the threshold of the gate : 

Then the lady rose again. 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 



^ RosBy ^c] Perhaps these two lines are not more 
senseless than the reading of 1816, which they replace : — 

" So up she rose ; and forth they pass'd 
With hurrying steps, yet nothing fast.*' 

* JTie.] Better "a", as in an early MS. copy, lent to 
Mr. J. P. Collier. See Preface to " Seven Lectures on 
Shakspere and Milton," 1856. 

' Your,] More naturally, " my.'* 
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So, free from danger, free from fear, 

Thej cross'd the court : right glad they were. 

And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the Lady by her side ; 

" Praise we the Virgin all divine. 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress ! " 

''Alas, alas !'' said Geraldine, 

" 1 cannot speak for weariness." 

So, free from danger, free from fear, 

They cross'd the coutt : right glad they were. 

» 

Outside her kennel the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake. 
Yet she an angry moan did make. 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 
Never till now she utter'd yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet's scritch : 
For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

They pass'd the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will. 

The brands were flit, the brands were dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady pass'd, there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 

And Christabel saw the lady's eye. 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 

Which huDg in a murky old niche in the walk 

" O softly tread," said Christabel, 

*' My father seldom sleepeth well." 
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Sweet Cbristabel her feet doth bare, 
And, jealous of the listening air, 
They steal their way from stair to stair, 
"Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 
And now they pass the Baron's room, 
As still as death, with stifled breath ! 
And now have reach'd her chamber door ; 
And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air. 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 

The chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet. 

All made out of the carver's brain, 

For a lady's chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fasten 'd to an angel's feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 

But Ghristabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimm'd the lamp, and made it bright, 

And left it swinging to and fro. 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

" weary lady, Geraldine, 
I pray you, drink this cordial wine ! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers ; 
My mother made it of wild flowers." 

" And will your mother pity me, 
Who am a maiden most forlorn ? " 
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Chrifltabel answer'd — " Woe is me ! 
She died the hour that I was born. 
I haye heard the grej-hair'd friar tell, 
How on her death-bed she did saj, 
That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve npon my wedding-day. 

mother dear ! that thou wert here ! " 

" I would," said Oeraldine, " she were ! " 

But soon, with alter'd voice, said she — 
'* Off, wandering mother ! Peak and pine ! 

1 have power to bid thee flee." 
Alas ! what ails poor Geraldine ? 
Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 
Can she the bodiless dead espy ? 
And why with hollow voice cries she, 
•*Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 
Thongh thou her guardian spirit be, 
Off, woman, off ! 'tis given to me." 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady's side. 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
" Alas ! " said she, " this ghastly ride — 
Dear lady ! it hath wilder'd you 1 " 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, '• *Tis over now ! " 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 
Her fair large eyes 'gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor, whereon she sank. 
The lofty lady stood upright : 
She was most beautiful to see. 
Like a lady of a far countree. 
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And thus the lofty lady spake — 

" All they, who live in the upper sky, 

Do love yon, holy Christabel ! 

And yon love them, and for their sake. 

And for the good which me befell. 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself ; for I 

Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie." 

Quoth Christabel, " So let it be ! " 
And as the lady bade, did she. 
Her gentle limbs did she undress. 
And lay down in her loveliness. 
But through her brain, of weal and woe, 
So many thoughts moved to and fro, 
That vain it were her lids to close ; 
So half-way from the bed she rose, 
And on her elbow did recline, 
To look at the lady G^raldine. 

Beneath the lamp the lady bow'd, 
And slowly roU'd her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shudder' d, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast : 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view. 
Behold ! her bosom and half her side— - 
A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 
O shield her ! shield sweet Christabel ! 

Yet Oeraldine nor speaks nor stirs : 
Ah ! what a stricken look was hers ! 
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Deep firom within she seems half-waj 
To lift some weight with sick araaj. 
And eyes the maid and seeks deUij ; 
Then ^ snddenlj, as one defied. 
Collects herself in scorn and pride. 
And laj down hj the maiden's side ! — 
And in her arms the maid she took. 

Ah wel-a-day ! 
And with low Toice and dolefnl look 
These words did saj : 
^ In the tonch of this bosom there worketh a 

spell. 
Which is lord of thj ntterance, Christabel ! 
Thon knowest to-night, and wilt know to- 
morrow. 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow.; 

Bat Tainly thon warrest. 
For this is alone in 

Thy power to declare. 
That in the dim forest 

Thou heard'st a low moaning. 
And fonnd'st a bright ladj, surpassingly fair : 
And didst bring her home with thee, in Ioto 

and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp 

air." "* 



^ Then, ^c."] The realists of these latter days will be 
pleased to have put on record the original reading :-^ 

*' She took two paces and a sfride, 
And lay down by the maiden's side." 

^ The damp air.] It is to be regretted that, among his 
numerous corrections, Coleridge did not alter Uiis expres- 
sion. 
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THE CONCLUSION TO PABT I. 

;T was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Chris tabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 
Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 
Kneeling in the moonlight, 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together prest. 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resign'd to bliss or bale — 
Her face, oh call it fair, not pale, 
And both blue eyes, more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me !) 
Asleep, and dreaming fearfally, 
Fearfully dreaming, yet I wis, 
Dreaming that alone, which is — 
O sorrow and shame ! Can this be she, 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree ? 
And lo ! the worker of these harms. 
That holds the maiden in her arms. 
Seems to slumber still and mild, 
As a mother with her child. 

A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O Gleraldine ! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady's prison. 
Geraldine ! one hour was thine^ 
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Thon'st had thy will ! By taim and rill, 
The night-birds all that hoar were still. 
Bot now they are jubilant anew, 
From cliff and tower, tn-whoo ! tn-whob ! 
Ta-whoo ! ta-whoo ! from wood and fell ! 

And, see ! the lady Christabel 
Gtkthers herself from ont her trance ; 
Her limbs relax, her conntenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes ; and tears she sheds — 
Large tears, that leave the lashes bright ! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sadden light ! 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep. 
Like a yoathfal hermitess, 
Beaateoas in a wilderness. 
Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if she move anqaietly. 
Perchance, 'tis bat the blood so free. 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 
No doabt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her gaardian spirit 'twere ? 
What if she knew her mother near P 
Bat this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call : 
For the blae sky bends over all ! 
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PART II. 

^ACH matin bell," the Baron saith, 
'< Knells us back to a 'world of 

death." 
These words Sir Leoline first said, 
When he rose and found his lady dead : 
These words Sir Leoline will say 
Many a morn to his dying day ! 

And hence the custom and law began, 
That still at dawn the sacristan, 
Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 
Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke — a warning knell, ' 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Windermere.^ 



Saith Bracy the Bard, « So let it knell ! 
And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can ! 
There is no lack of such, I ween. 
As well fill up the space between." ^ 
In Langdale Pike and Witch's Lair, 
And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 

^ Windermere,'] Coleridge takes up his abode at the 
Lakes in 1800. He writes '' Part II." io 1800, and makes 
the Lakes the scene of his poem. This is evidently an 
afterthought 

^ Between.] If Bracy's words do not end here, they 
end at ** Borrowdale." 
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With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinfnl sextons' ghosts are pent, 
Wko all give back, one after t'other, 
The death-note to their living brother ; 
And oft too, by the knell ofiPended, 
Jnst as their one ! two ! three ! is ended, 
The devil mocks the dolefnl tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale. 

The air is still ! through mist and clond 
That merry peal comes ringing lond ; 
And Geraldine shakes off her dread, 
And rises lightly from the bed ; 
Puts on her silken vestments white. 
And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 
And, nothing doubting of her spell. 
Awakens the lady Ghristabel. 
" Sleep yon, sweet lady Christabel ? 
I trust that you have rested well." 

And Christabel awoke and spied 
The same who lay down by her side — 
O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath the old oak tree ! 
Nay, fairer yet ! and yet more fair ! 
For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 
And while she spake, her looks, her air. 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 
That (so it seem'd) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 
" Sure I have sinn'd ! " said Christabel, 
" Now heaven be praised if all be well ! " 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet, 
Did she the lofty lady greet, 
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With such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 

So qnickly she rose, and qnickly aiTay'd 
Her maiden limbs, and having pray'd 
That He, who on the cross did groan, 
Might wash away her sins nnknown, 
She forthwith led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire, Sir Leoline. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall, 
And pacing on throngh page and groom, 
Enter the Baron's presence-room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 
With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Geraldine espies. 
And gave snch welcome to the same, 
As might beseem so bright a dame. 

Bnt when he heard the lady's tale. 
And when she told her father's name. 
Why wax'd Sir Leoline so pale, 
Mnrmnring o'er the name again. 
Lord B/oland de Vanx of Tryermaine ? 

Alas ! they had been friends in yonth ; ^ 
Bnt whispering tongnes can poison truth ; 

^ Friends in youth,'] This description reconciled Lamb 
to the appearance of a continuation of Christabel : — " I was 
very angry with Coleridge, when I first heard that he had 
written a second canto, and that he intended to finish it ; 
but when I read the beautiful apostrophe to the two friends, 
it calmed me.'* 
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And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and yonth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insnlt to his heart's best brother t 
They parted — ^ne'er to meet again ! 
Bnt never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 
Like clifiPs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; — 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment's space. 
Stood gazing on the damsel's face : 
And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again. 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swell'd high with rage ; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu's side, 

He would proclaim it far and wide. 

With trump and solemn heraldry. 

That they who thus had wrong'd the dame. 

Were base as spotted infamy ! 

*' And if they dare deny the same. 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 
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My tonrney conrt — that there and then 

I may dislodge their reptile souls 

From the bodies and forms of men ! " 

He spake : his eye in lightning rolls ! 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized; and he 

kenn'd 
In the beautiful lady the child of his friend. 

And now the tears were on his face. 

And fondly in his arms he took 

Fair Oeraldine^ who met the embrace, 

Prolonging it with joyous look. 

Which when she view'd, a vision fell 

Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shudder'd, and saw again — 

(Ah ! woe is me ! Was it for thee, 

Thou gentle maid ! such sights to see ?) 

Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound : 

Whereat the Knight turn'd wildly round, 

And nothing saw, but his own sweet maid 

With eyes upraised, as one that prayM. 

The touch, the sight, had pass'd away. 
And in its stead that vision blest. 
Which comforted her after-rest. 
While in the lady's arms she lay, 
Had put a rapture in her breast. 
And on her lips and o'er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light ! 

With new surprise, 
" What ails then my beloved child ? " 



1 



>» 
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The Baron said — 'ELia daughter mild 
Made answer, '* All will yet be well ! 
I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else : so mighty was the spell. 
Yet he, who saw this Gteraldine, 
Had deem'd her snre a thing divine, 
Such sorrow with such grace she blended. 
As if she fear*d she had offended 
Sweet Ghristabel, that gentle maid ! 
And with sach lowly tones she pray'd, 
She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father's mansion. 

" Nay ! 
Nay, by my soul ! " said Leoline. 
^' Ho ! Bracy, the bard, the charge be thine ! 
Go thou, with music sweet and loud. 
And take two steeds with trappings proud. 
And take the youth whom thou lov'st best 
To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 
And clothe you both in solemn vest. 
And over the mountains haste along. 
Lest wandering folk, that are abroad. 
Detain you on the valley road. 
And when he has crossed the Irthing flood. 
My merry bard ! he hastes, he hastes, 
Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 
And reaches soon that castle good 
Which stands and threatens Scotland's wastes. 



** Bard Bracy ! bard Bracy ! your horses are 

fleet. 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 
More loud than your horses' echoing feet ! 
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And loud and loud to Lord Boland call, 
' Thy danghter is safe in Langdale hall !• 
Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free- 



Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me. 

He bids thee come without delay, 

With all thy numerous array ; 

A.nd take thy lovely daughter home : 

And he will meet thee on the way 

With all his numerous array, 

White with their panting palfreys' foam : ' 

And, by mine honour 1 I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain 

To Boland de Vaux of Tryermaine ! 

For since that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer's sun hath shone ; 

Yet ne'er found I a friend again 

Like Koland de Vaux of Tryermaine." 

The lady fell, and clasp'd his knees. 
Her face upraised, her eyes o'erflowing ; 
And Bracy replied, with faltering voice, 
His gracious hail on all bestowing I — 
" Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 
Are sweeter than my harp can tell ; 
Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 
This day my journey may not be. 
So strange a dream hath come to me ; 
That I had vow'd with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 
Warn'd by a vision in my rest ! 
For in my sleep I saw that dove. 
That gentle bird, whom thou dost love, 
And call'st by thy own daughter's name — 
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Sir Leoline ! I saw tHe same 
Flattering, and uttering fearfal moan. 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 
Which when I saw and when I heard, 
I wonder'd what might ail the bird ; 
For nothing near it conld I see. 
Save the grass and green herbs underneath the 
old tree. 

« And in m j dream methought I went 
To search out what might there be found ; 
And what the sweet bird's trouble meant, 
That thus laj flattering on the ground. 
I went and peer'd, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry ; 
But yet for her dear lady's sakke 
I stoop'd, methought, the dove to take, 
When lo ! I saw a bright green snake 
Coil'd around its wings and neck. 
Green as the herbs on which it couch'd. 
Close by the dove's its head it crouch'd ; 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs. 
Swelling its neck as she swell'd hers ! 
I woke ; it was the midnight hour, 
The clock was echoing in the tower ; 
But though my slumber was gone by, 
This dream it would not pass away — 
It seems to live upon my eye ! 
And thence I vow'd this self-same day, 
With music strong and saintly song, 
To wander through the forest bare, 
Lest aught unholy loiter there." 

Thus Bracy said : the Baron, the while, 
Half-listening heard him with a smile ; 
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Then tum'd to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made np of wonder and love ; 

And said in courtly accents fine, 

*^ Sweet maid, Lord Roland's beanteons dove, 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 

Thy sire and I will crnsh the snake ! " 

He kiss'd her forehead as he spake, 

And Oeraldine, in maiden wise. 

Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blnshing cheek and conrtesy fine 

She tnrn'd her from Sir Leoline ; 

Softly gathering np her train, 

That o'er her right arm fell again ; 

And folded her arms across her chest,^ 

And cronch'd her head npon her breast. 

And look'd askance at Ghristabel — 

Jesn Maria, shield her well ! 



A snake's small eye blinks dnll and shy, 
And the lady's eyes they shrank in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent's eye. 
And with somewhat of malice, and more of 

dread. 
At Ghristabel she look'd askance ! — 
One moment — and the sight was fled ! 
But Ghristabel in dizzy trance 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground, 
Shudder'd aloud, with a hissing sound ; 
And Geraldine again turn'd round. 
And like a thing that sought relief, 
Full of wonder and full of grief, 

* Chest Breast,] A truly ingenious rhyme ! It 

occurs again in The Garden of Boccaccio, 

P 
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She roll*d her large bright eyes diyine 
Wildly on Sir LeoUne. 

The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone, 

She nothing sees — ^no sight but one ! 

The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise. 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes. 

That all her features were resign'd 

To this sole image in her mind ; 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate. 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance. 

Still picturing that look askance, 

With forced unconscious sympathy, 

Full before her father's view — 

As far as such a look could be, 

In eyes so innocent and blue ! 

And, when the trance was o'er, the maid 

Paused awhile, and inly pray'd : 

Then falling at the Baron's feet, 

** By my mother's soul do I entreat 

That thou this woman send away ! " 

She said : and more she could not say : 

For what she knew she could not tell, 

O'er-master'd by the mighty spell. 

Why is thy cheek so wan and wild. 
Sir Leoline ? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride. 
So fair, so innocent, so mild ; 
The same, for whom thy lady died ! 
O by the pangs of her dear mother 
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Think thou no evil of thy child ! 
For her, and thee, and for no other, 
She pray*d the moment ere she died : 
Pray'd that the babe for whom she died, 
Might prove her dear lord's joy and pride ! 
That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled. 

Sir Leoline ! 
And wonldst thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine ? 

Within the Baron's heart and brain 

If thoughts like these had any share. 

They only swell'd his rage and pain. 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quiver'd, his eyes were wild, 

Dishonour'd thus in his old age ; 

Dishonour'd by his only child, 

And all his hospitality 

To the wrong'd daughter of his friend 

By more than woman's jealousy 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end — 

He roll'd his eye with stem regard 

Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere — 

" Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence ! " The bard obey'd ; 

And turning from his own sweet maid, 

The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine ! 
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THE CONCLUSION ^ TO PABT II. ^ 

LITTLE child, a limbcff elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself, 
A fairy thing with red round cheeks. 
That always finds, and never seeks. 

Makes such a vision to the sight 

As fills a father's eyes with light'; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 

Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love's excess 

With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps 'tis pretty to force together 

Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm. 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

Perhaps 'tis tender too and pretty 

At each wild word to feel within 

A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true !) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Gomes seldom save from rage and pain. 

So talks as it's most used to do. 

' Conclusion, ^c] Coleridge is mocking ns. He had, 
we can imagine, been interrupted by his little son, Hartley, 
four years old, and had scolded him, when he wrote these 
lines. Then he calmly sets them down as '* The conclu- 
sion to Part II." We may well say, with himself — 



<c 



Perhaps 'tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other." 



END OP VOLUME I. 
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